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QAELLEY wrote to me many 
letters from Italy—scarcely less 
than fifty. Of these, thirteen were 
published by Mrs. Shelley, and I 
now publish seventeen more. These 
are all I can find, and are perhaps 
all that contain anything of general 
interest. 

I have from time to time thought 
of printing these letters, but I 
have always hesitated between two 
opposite disinclinations—on the 
oe hand, to omit the passages 
which show my friend’s kind feel- 
ings towards me, and on the other, 
to bring myself personally before 
the public. But as these passages, 
especially those relating to Night- 
mare Abbey (in which Te took to 
himself the character of Scythrop), 
are really illustrative of his affec- 
tionate, candid, and ingenuous 
character, I have finally determined 
not to suppress them. 

We were for some time in the 
habit of numbering our letters. 
The two first in the following 
series’ were numbered 6 and 7, and 
the third 16. Of the letters pre- 
ceding No, 6, Mrs. Shelley pub- 
lished four ; and of those between 
Nos. 7 and 16, she published six, 
eaving a deficiency of three, of 
Which I can give no account. 
No. 16 was the last numbered let- 


ter, so that I have no clue to my 
subsequent losses. 

In his letter to me from Naples, 
dated January 26th, 1819 (published 
by Mrs. Shelley), he said—‘In m 
accounts of pictures and things, 
am more pleased to interest you 
than the many ; and this is fortu- 
nate, because in the first place I 
have no idea of attempting the 
latter, and if I did attempt it, I 
should assuredly fail. A perception 
of the beautiful characterizes those 
who differ from ordinary men, and 
those who can perceive it would 
not buy enough to pay the printer. 
Besides, I keep no journal, and the 
only records of my voyage will be 
the letters I send you.’ 

The letter from Naples, dated 
February 25th, 1819, is the last I can 
find unpublished ; and that from 
Rome, June 5th, 1819, published by 
Mrs. Shelley, was probably the last, 
of his beautiful descriptive letters 
to me. 

Of the cessation of his wander- 
ings, and consequently of his de- 
scriptions, I have spoken in my last 
paper. There is something to the 
point in one of the following letters: 

Livorno, June, 1819.—I do not as 
usual send you an account of m 
journey, for [ had neither the health 
nor the spirit to take notes,’ 


Bagni di Incca, July 25th, 1818. 


My dear Peacock,—I received on the same day your letters marked 5 
and 6, the one directed to Pisa, and the other to Livorno, and I can 
assure you that they are most welcome visitors, 

Our life here is as unvaried by any external events as if we were at 
Marlow, where a sail up the river or a journey to London makes an epoch. 
Since I last wrote to you, I have ridden over to Lucca, once with C., 
and once alone ; and we have been over to the Casino, where I cannot say 
there is mages remarkable, the women being far removed from any- 


thing whic 
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the most liberal annotator would interpret into beauty or 
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grace, and apparently possessing no intellectual excellences to compensate 
the deficiency. I assure you it is well that it is so, for the dances, espe- 
cially the waltz, are so exquisitely beautiful that it would be a little 
dangerous to the newly unfrozen senses and imaginations of us migrators 
from the neighbourhood of the pole. As it is—except in the dark—there 
can be no peril. The atmosphere here, unlike that of the rest of Italy, is 
diversified with clouds, which grow in the middle of the day, and some- 
times bring thunder and lightning, and hail about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, and decrease towards the evening, leaving only those finely woven 
webs of vapour which we see in English skies, and flocks of fleecy and 
slowly moving clouds, which all vanish before sunset ; and the nights 
are for ever serene, and we see a star in the east at sunset—I think it is 
Jupiter—almost as fine as Venus was last summer ; but it wants a certain 
silver and aerial radiance, and soft yet piercing splendour, which belongs, 
I suppose, to the latter planet by virtue of its at once divine and female 
nature. 1 have forgotten to ask the ladies if Jupiter produces on them 
the same effect. I take great delight in watching the changes of the 
atmosphere. In the evening, Mary and I often take a ride, for horses are 
cheap in this country. In the middle of the day, I bathe in a pool or 
fountain, formed in the middle of the forests by a torrent. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by precipitous rocks, and the waterfall of the stream 
which forms it falls into it on one side with perpetual dashing. Close 
to it, on the top of the rocks, are alders, and above the great chesnut 
trees, whose long and pointed leaves pierce the deep blue sky in strong 
relief. The water of this pool, which, to venture an unrhythmical para- 
phrase, is ‘ sixteen feet long and ten feet wide, is as transparent as the 
air, so that the stones and sand at the bottom seem, as it were, trembling 
in the light of noonday. It is exceedingly cold also. My custom is to 
undress and sit on the rocks, reading Herodotus, until the perspiration 
has subsided, and then to leap from the edge of the rock into this foun- 
tain—a practice in the hot weather excessively refreshing. ‘This torrent 
is composed, as it were, of a succession of pools and waterfalls, up which 
I sometimes amuse myself by climbing when I bathe, and receiving the 
ov over all my body, whilst I clamber up the moist crags with 
fiiculty. » 

I have lately found myself totally incapable of original composition. 
IT employed my mornings, therefore, in translating the Symposium, which 
I accomplished in ten days. Mary is now transcribing it, and I am writ- 
ing a es essay. I have been reading scarcely anything but Greek, 
and a little Italian poetry with Mary. We have finished Arvosto together 
—a thing I could not have done again alone. 

Frankenstein seems to have been well received ; for although the un- 
friendly criticism of the Quarterly is an evil for it, yet it proves that it 
is read in some considerable degree, and it would be difficult for them 
with any appearance of fairness, to deny it merit altogether. Their 
notice of me, and their exposure of their true motives for not noticing 
my book, shows how well understood an hostility must subsist between 
me and them. 

The news of the result of the elections, especially that of the metro- 
polis, is highly inspiriting. I received a letter, of two days’ later date, 
with yours, which announced the unfortunate termination of that of 
Westmoreland. I wish you had sent me some of the overflowing villany 
of those apostates. What a pitiful wretch that Wordsworth! That 
such a man should be such a poet! I can compare him with no one 
but Simonides, that flatterer of the Sicilian tyrants, and at the same 
time the most natural and tender of lyric poets. ; 

What pleasure would it have given me if the wings of imagination 
could have divided the space which divides us, and I could have been of 
= party. I have seen nothing so beautiful as Virginia Water in its 

d, And my thoughts for ever cling to Windsor Forest, and the 
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copses of Marlow, like the clouds which hang upon the woods of the 
mountains, low trailing, and though they pass away, leave their best dew 
when they themselves have faded. You tell me that you have finished 
Nightmare Abbey. I hope that you have given the enemy no quarter. 
Remember, it is a sacred war. We have found an excellent quotation in 
Ben Jonson’s Lvery Man inhis Humour. I will transcribe it, as I do not 
think you have these plays at Marlow. 

‘Marrtuew. OQ, it’s your only fine humour, sir. Your true melancholy 
breeds your perfect fine wit, sir. I am melancholy myself divers times, 
sir ; and then do I no more but take pen and paper presently, and over- 
flow you half a score or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 

‘Ep. KNowELu. Sure he utters them by the gross. 

‘SrePHEN. Truly, sir ; and I love such things out of measure. 

‘Ep. Kynowe tt. I’ faith, better than in measure, I'll undertake. 

‘Matruew. Why, I pray you, sir, make use of my study ; it’s at your 
service. 

‘SrepHeEN. I thank you, sir; I shall be bold, I warrant you. Have 
you a stool there to be melancholy upon ?—Every Man in his Humour, Act 

, scene i, 
; The last expression would not make a bad motto.* 


Bagni di Incca, Aug. 16th, 1818. 

My dear Peacock,—No new event has been added to my life since I 
wrote last: at least none which might not have taken place as well on 
the banks of the Thames as on those of the Serchio. I project soon a’ 
short excursion, of a week or so, to some of the neighbouring cities ; and 
on the tenth of September we leave this place for Florence, when I shall 
at least be able to tell you of some things which you cannot see from 
your windows. 


I have finished, yf taking advantage of a few days of inspiration— 
H 


which the Camoene have been lately very backward in conceding—the 
little poem I began sending to the press in London. Ollier will send 
you the proofs, Its structure is slight and aery; its subject ideal. The 
metre corresponds with the spirit of the poem, and varies with the flow 
of the feeling. I have translated, and Mary has transcribed, the Sym- 
posium, as well as my poem ; and 1 am proceeding to employ myself on 
a discourse, upon the subject of which the Symposiwm treats, considering 
the subject with reference to the difference of sentiments respecting it, 
existing between the Greeks and modern nations: a subject to be 
handled with that delicate caution which either I cannot or I will not 
ae in other matters, but which here I acknowledge to be necessary. 

ot that I have any serious thought of publishing either this discourse 
or the Symposium, at least till I return to England, when we may discuss 
the poopeiaty of it. 

Nightmare Abbey finished. Well, what is in it? What is it? You 
are as secret as if the priest of Ceres had dictated its sacred pages. How- 
ever, I suppose I shall see in time, when my second parcel arrives. My 

rst is yet absent. By what conveyance did you nl it? 

Pray, are you yet cured of your Nympholepsy? “Tis a sweet disease : 
but one as obstinate and dangerous as any—even when the Nymph is a 
Poliad.t Whether such be the case or not, I hope your nympholeptic 
tale is not abandoned.t The subject, if treated with a due spice of 


* T adopted this passage as a second motto, omitting E. Knowell’s interlocutions. 

+ I suppose I understood this at the time; but I have now not the most distant 
recollection of what it alludes to. 

+1 abandoned this design on seeing the announcement of Horace Smith’s 
Amarynthus the Nympholept. 
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Bacchic fury, and interwoven with the manners and feelings of those 
divine people, who, in their very errors, are the mirrors, as it were, in 
which all that is delicate and graceful contemplates itself, is perhaps 
equal to any. Whata cenestal passage there is in Phedrus—the be- 
ginning, I think, of one of the speeches of Socrates*—in praise of poetic 
madness, and in definition of what poetry is, and how a man becomes a 
poet. Every man who lives in this age and desires to write poetry, 
ought, as a preservative against the false and narrow systems of criticism 
which every poetical empiric vents, to impress himself with this sentence, 
if he would be numbered among those to whom may apply this proud, 
though sublime, expression of Tasso: Von ¢é in mondo cha merita nome 
di creatore, che Dio ed il Poeta, 

The weather has been brilliantly fine ; and now, among these moun- 
tains, the autumnal air is becoming less hot, especially in the mornings 
and evenings. The chesnut woods are now inexpressibly beautiful, for 
the chesnuts have become large, and add a new richness to the full 
foliage. We see here Jupiter in the east; and Venus, I believe, as the 
evening star, directly after sunset. 

More and better in my next. M. and C. desire their kind remem- 
brances.—Most faithfully your friend, 

P. B. SHELLEY. 


Naples, February 25th, 1819. 

My dear Peacock,—I am much interested to hear your progress in the 
object of your removal to London. There is no person in the world who 
— more sincerely rejoice in any good that might befall you than I 
should, 

We are on the point of quitting Naples for Rome. The scenery 
which surrounds this city is more delight ul than any within the imme- 
diate reach of civilized man. I do not think I have mentioned to you 
the Lago d’Agnano and the Caccia d’Ischieri, and I have since seen what 
obscures those lovely forms in my memory. They are both the craters 
of extinguished volcanos, and Nature has thrown forth forests of oak 
and ilex, and spread mossy lawns and clear lakes over the dead or 
sleeping fire. The first is a scene of a wider and milder character, with 
soft sloping, wooded hills, and grassy declivities declining to the lake, 
and cultivated plains of vines woven upon poplar trees, bounded by the 
theatre of hills. Innumerable wild water-birds, quite tame, inhabit this 
place. The other is a royal chace, is surrounded by steep and lofty hills, 
and only accessible through a wide gate of massy oak, from the vestibule 
of which the spectacle of precipitous hills, hemming in a narrow and 
circular vale, is suddenly disclosed. The hills are covered with thick 
woods of ilex, myrtle, and laurustinus ; the polished leaves of the ilex, as * 
they wave in their multitudes under the partial blasts which rush 
through the chasms of the vale, glitter above the dark masses of foliage 
below, like the white foam of waves upon a deep blue sea. The plain so 
surrounded is at most three miles in circumference. It is occupied partly 
by a lake, with bold shores wooded by evergreens, and interrupted by a 
sylvan promontory of the wild forest, whose mossy boughs overhang its 
expanse, of a silent and purple darkness, like an Italian midnight ; and 


* The passage alluded to is this :—‘There are several kinds,’ says Socrates, ‘of 
divine madness. . That which proceeds from the Muses taking possession of a tender 
and unoccupied soul, awakening, and bacchically inspiring it towards songs and other 
poetry, adorning myriads of ancient deeds, instructs succeeding generations; but he 
who, without this madness from the Muses, approaches the poetical gates, having 
persuaded himself that by art alone he may become sufficiently a poet, will find in the 
end his own imperfection, and see the poetry of his cold prudence vanish into 
nothingness before the light of that which has sprung from divine insanity.’ Platonis 
Phedrus, p. 245 a. 
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partly by the forest itself, of all gigantic trees, but the oak especially, ) 
whose jagged boughs, now leafless, are hoary with thick lichens, and 
loaded with the massy and deep foliage of the ivy. The effect of the 
dark eminences that surround this plain, seen through the boughs, is 
of an enchanting solemnity.¥ (There we saw in one instance wild boars 
and a deer, and in another—& spectacle little suited to the antique and 
Latonian nature of the place—King Ferdinand in a winter enclosure, 
watching to shoot wild boars.) The underwood was principally ever- 
green, all lovely kinds of fern and furze ; the cytisus, a delicate kind of 
furze with a pretty yellow blossom, the myrtle, and the myrica. The 
willow trees had just begun to put forth their green and golden buds, 
and gleamed like points of lambent fire among the wintry forest. The 
Grotta del Cane, too, we saw, because other people see it ; but would not 
allow the dog to be exhibited in torture for our curiosity. The poor 
little animals* stood moving their tails in a slow and dismal manner, as if 
perfectly resigned to their condition—a cur-like emblem of voluntary 
servitude. The effect of the vapour, which extinguishes a torch, is to 
cause suffocation at last, through a process which makes the lungs feel 
as if they were torn by sharp points within. So a surgeon told us, who 
tried the experiment on himself. 

There was a Greek city, sixty miles to the south of Naples, called 
Posidonia, now Pesto, where there still subsist three temples of Etruscant 
architecture, one almost perfect. From this city we have just returned. 
The weather was most unfavourable for our expedition. After two 
months of cloudless serenity, it began raining cats and dogs. The first 
night we slept at Salerno, a large city-situate in the recess of a deep 
bay ; surrounded with stupendous mountains of the same name. <A few 
miles from Torre del Greco we entered on the pass of the mountains, 
which is a line dividing the isthmus of those enormous piles of rock 
which compose the southern boundary of the bay of Naples, and the 
northern one of that of Salerno. On one side is a lofty conical hill, 
crowned with the turrets of a ruined castle, and cut into platforms for 
cultivation ; at least every ravine and glen, whose precipitous sides ad- 
mitted of other vegetation but that of the rock-rooted ilex; on the 
other, the aethereal snowy crags of an immense mountain, whose terrible 
lineaments were at intervals concealed or disclosed by volumes of dense 
clouds, rolling under the tempest. Half a mile from this spot, between 
orange and lemon groves of a lovely village, suspended as it were on an 
amphitheatral precipice, whose golden globes contrasted with the white 
walls and dark green leaves which they almost outnumbered, shone the 
sea. A burst of the declining sunlight illumined it. The road led along 
the brink of the precipjce towards Salerno. Nothing could be more 
glorious than the scene. The immense mountains covered with the rare 
and divine vegetation of this climate, with many-folding vales, and deep 
dark recesses, which the fancy scarcely could penetrate, descended from 
their snowy summits precipitously to the sea. Before us was Salerno, 
built into a declining slain, etween the mountains andthe sea. Beyond, 
the other shore of sky-cleaving mountains, then dim with the mist of 
tempest. Underneath, from the base of the precipice where the road 
conducted, rocky promontories jutted into the sea, covered with olive 
and ilex woods, or with the ruined battlements of some Norman or 
Saracen fortress, We slept at Salerno, and the next morning before 
daybreak proceeded to Posidonia. The night had been tempestuous, and 
our way lay by the sea sand. It was utterly dark, except when the long 
line of wave burst, with a sound like thunder, beneath the starless sky, 
and cast up a kind of mist of cold white lustre. When morning came, 


* Several dogs are kept for exhibition, but only one is exhibited at a time. 
+ The architecture is Doric. 
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we found ourselves travelling in a wide desert plain, perpetually inter- 
rupted by wild irregular glens, and bounded on all sides by the Apen- 
nines and the sea. Sometimes it was covered with forest, sometimes 
dotted with underwood, or mere tufts of fern and furze, and the wintry 
dry tendrils of creeping plants. I have never, but in the Alps, seen an 
amphitheatre of mountains so magnificent. After travelling fifteen miles 
we came to a river, the bridge of which had been broken, and which was 
so swollen that the ferry would not take the carriage across. We had, 
therefore, to walk seven miles of a muddy road, which led to the ancient 
city across the desolate Maremma. The air was scented with the sweet 
smell of violets of an extraordinary size and beauty. At length we saw 
the sublime and massy colonnades, skirting the horizon of the wilderness, 
We entered by the ancient gate, which is now no more than a chasm in 
the rock-like wall. Deeply sunk in the ground beside it, were the ruins 
of a sepulchre, which’ the ancients were in the custom of building beside 
the public way. The first temple, which is the smallest, consists of an 
outer range of columns, quite perfect, and supporting a perfect architrave 
and two shattered frontispieces.* The proportions are extremely massy, 
and the architecture entirely eenenenmall and simple. These columns 
do not seem more than forty feet high,;t+ but the perfect proportions 
diminish the apprehension of their magnitude ; it seems as if inequality 
and irregularity of form were requisite to force on us the relative idea of 
greatness. The scene from between the columns of the temple, consists 
on one side of the sea, to which the gentle hill on which it is built slopes, 
and on the other, of the grand amphitheatre of the loftiest Apennines, 
dark purple mountains, crowned with snow and intercepted there by 
long bars of hard and leaden-coloured cloud. The effect of the jagged 
outline of mountains, through groups of enormous columns on one side, 
and on the other the level horizon of the sea, is inexpressibly grand, 
The second temple is much larger, and also more perfect. Beside the 
outer range of columns, it contains an interior range of column above 
column, and the ruins of a wall, which was the screen of the penetralia. 
With little diversity of ornament, the order of architecture is similar to 
that of the first temple. The columns in all are fluted, and built ofa 
ara volcanic stone, which time has dyed with a rich and yellow colour. 
he columns are one-third larger, and like that of the first, diminish from 
the base to the capital, so that, but for the chastening effect of their 
admirable proportions, their magnitude would, from the delusion of 
perspective, seem greater, not less, than it is; though perhaps we ought 
to say, not that this symmetry diminishes your apprehension of their 
magnitude, but that it overpowers the idea of relative greatness, by 
establishing within itself a system of relations, destructive of your idea 
of its relation with other objects, on which our ideas of size depend. The 
third temple is what they call a Basilica ; three columns alone remain of 
the interior range; the exterior is perfect, but that the cornice and 
frieze in many places have fallen. This temple covers more ground than 
either of the others, but its columns are of an intermediate magnitude 
between those of the second and the first. 
We only contemplated these sublime monuments for two hours, and of 
course could only bring away so imperfect a conception of them, as is the 
shadow of some half-remembered dream. 


* The three temples are amphiprostyle; that is, they have two prospects or 
fronts, each of six columns in the two first, and of nine in the Basilica. See Major's 
Ruins of Paestum. 1768. 

+ The height of tlie columns is respectively 18 feet 6 inches, and 28 feet 5 inches 
and 64 lines, in the two first temples ; and 21 feet 6 inches in the Basilica. This 


shows the justice of the remarks on the difference of real and apparent. mag- 
nitude. 
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| The royal collection of paintings in this city is sufficiently miserable. 
Perhaps the most remarkable is the original studio by Michael Angelo, 
of the ‘Day of Judgment, which is painted in jresco on the Six- 
tine chapel of the Vatican. It is there so defaced as to be wholly 
indistinguishable. I cannot but think the genius of this artist highly 
overrated, He has not only no temperance, no modesty, no feeling 
for the just boundaries of art (and in these respects an admirable 
genius may err), but he has no sense of beauty, and to want this is to 
want the sense of the creative power of mind. What is terror without 
a contrast with, and a connexion with, loveliness? How well Dante 
understood this secret-—Dante, with whom this artist has been so 
presumptuously compared! What a thing his ‘Moses’ is; how dis- 
torted from all that is natural and majestic. * * In 
the picture to which I allude, God is leaning out of heaven. The 
Holy Ghost, in the shape of a dove, is under him. Under the 
Holy Ghost stands Jesus Christ, in an attitude of haranguing the 
assembly. This figure, which his subject, or rather the view which it 
became him to take of it, ought to have modelled of a calm, severe, awe- 
inspiring majesty, is in the attitude of commonplace resentment. On 
one side of this figure are the elect ; on the other, the host of heaven ; 
they ought to have been what the Christians call glorified bodies, floating 
onward, and radiant with that everlasting light (I speak in the spirit of 
their faith), which had consumed their mortal veil. They are in fact 
very ordinary people. Below is the ideal purgatory, I imagine, in mid 
air, in the shapes of spirits, some of whom demons are , 
dragging down, others falling as it were by their own weight, others 

half suspended ‘in that Mahomet-coffin-kind of attitude which 
most moderate Christians, I believe, expect to assume. Every step 
towards hell approximates to the region of the artist’s exclusive power. 
There is great imagination in many of the situations of these unfortunate 
spirits. But hell and death are his real sphere. The bottom of the 


picture is divided by a lofty rock, in which there is a cavern whose en- 


trance is thronged by devils, some coming in with spirits, some going 
out for prey. ‘The blood-red light of the fiery abyss glows through their 
dark forms. On one side, are the devils in all hideous forms, struggling 
with the damned, who have received their sentence, and are chained 
in all forms of agony by knotted serpents, and writhing on the 
crags in every variety of torture. On the other, are the dead, coming 
out of their graves—horrible forms. Such is the famous ‘Day of 
Judgment’ of Michael Angelo; a kind of Titus Andronicus in_paint- 
ing, but the author surely no Shakspeare. ./The other paintings are 
one or two of Raphael or his pupils, very sweét and lovely. A ‘ Daniie’ 
of Titian, a picture, the softest and most voluptuous form, with languid 
and uplifted eyes, and warm yet passive limbs. A ‘Maddelena,’ by 
Guido, with dark brown hair, and dark brown eyes, and an earnest, soft, 
melancholy look. And some excellent pictures, in point of execution, by 
Annibal Caracci. None others worth a second look. Of the gallery of 
statues I cannot speak. They require a volume, not a letter. Still less 
what can I do at Rome ? 

I have just seen the Quarterly for September, not from my own box. 
I suppose there is no chance now of the organization of a review. This 
1s a great pity. The Quarterly is undoubtedly conducted with talent, 
great talent, and affords a dreadful preponderance against the cause of 
improvement. If a band of staunch reformers, resolute and skilful, 
were united in so close and constant a league* as that in which interest 
and fanaticism have bound the members of that literary coalition! 





tae -_ was the idea which was subsequently intended to be carried out in the 
wera, 
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Adieu. Address your next letter to Rome, whence you shall hear from 
me soon again. M. and C. unite with me in the very kindest remem- 
brances.—Most faithfully yours, PBS 


A doctor here has been messing me, and I believe has done me an 
important benefit. One of his pretty schemes has been putting caustic 
on my side. You may guess how much quiet I have had since it was 
laid on. 


Rome, June 8th, 1819. 
My dear Friend,—Yesterday, after an illness of only a few days, my 
little William died. There was no hope from the moment of the attack. 
You will be kind enough to tell all my friends, so that I need not write 
to them. It is a great exertion to me to write this, and it seems to me 
as if, hunted by calamity as I have been, that I should never recover any 
cheerfulness again. 
If the things Mary desired to be sent to Naples have not been 
shipped, send them to Livorno. 
We leave this city for Livorno to-morrow morning, where we have 
written to take lodgings for a month. I will then write again. 
Yours ever affectionately, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


Livorno, June *, 1810. 

My dear Peacock,—Our melancholy journey finishes at this town, but 
we retrace our steps to Florence, where, as I imagine, we shall remain 
some months, O that I could return to England! How heavy a weight 
when misfortune is added to exile, and solitude, as if the measure were 
not full, heaped high on both. O that I could return to England! I 
hear you say, ‘Desire never fails to generate capacity.” Ah, but that 
ever-present Malthus, Necessity, has convinced Desire that even though 


it generated capacity, its offspring must starve. Enough of melancholy! 
Nightmare Abbey, though no cure, is a panniers, I have just received 


the parcel which contained it, and at the same time the Lxaminers, by 
the way of Malta. I am delighted with Nightmare Abbey. I think 
Scythrop a character admirably conceived and executed; and I know not 
how to praise sufficiently the lightness, chastity, and strength of the 
language of the whole. It perhaps exceeds all your works in this. The 
catastrophe is excellent. [ suppose the moral is contained in what 
Falstaff says—‘ For God’s sake, talk like a man of this world; and yet, 
looking deeper into it, is not the misdirected enthusiasm of Scythrop 
what J. C. calls the ‘salt of the earth? My friends the Gisbornes here 
admire and delight in it exceedingly. I think I told you that they 
(especially the lady) are people of high cultivation. She is a woman of 
profound accomplishments and the most refined taste.t 

Cobbett still more and more delights me, with all my horror of the 
sanguinary commonplaces of his creed. His design to overthrow bank 
notes by forgery is very comic. One of the volumes of Birkbeck in- 
terested me exceedingly. The letters I think stupid, but suppose that 
they are useful. 

I do not, as usual, give you an account of my journey, for I had 
neither the health nor the spirit to take notes. My health was greatly 


* 2oth or 21st; the London postmark being July 6th. 
+ The first mention of this lady to me is in a letter dated Livorno, June 5th, 
1818, published by Mrs. Shelley. 
“We have made some acquaintance with a very amiable and accomplished lady, 
Mrs. Gisborne, who is the sole attraction in this most unattractive of cities. We had 
no idea of spending a month here, but she has made it even agreeable.’ 
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improving, when watching and anxiety cast me into a relapse. The 
doctors (1 put little faith in the best) tell me I must spend the winter in 
Africa or Spain. I shall of course prefer the latter, if I choose either. 
Are you married, or why do I not hear from you? That were a good 
reason. 
M. and C. unite with me in kindest remembrances to you, and in 
congratulations, if she exist, to the new married lady. 


When shall I see you again !—Ever yours, most faithfully, 


Pray do not forget Mary’s things. 
I have not heard from you since the middle of April. 


Livorno, July 6th, 1819. 

My dear Peacock,—I have lost some letters, and, in all probability, at 
least one from you, as I can account in no other manner for not having 
heard from you since March 26th. We have changed our design of going 
to Florence immediately, and are now established for three months in a 
little country house in a pretty verdant scene near Livorno. 

I have a study here in a tower, something like Scythrop’s, where I 
am just beginning to recover the faculties of reading and writing. My 
health, whenever no Libecchio blows, improves. From my tower I see 
the sea, with its islands, Gorgona, Capraja, Elba, and Corsica, on one 
side, and the Apennines on the other. Milly surprised us the other 
day by first discovering a comet, on which we have been speculating. 
She may ‘ make a stir, like a great astronomer.”* 

The direct purpose of this letter, however, is to ask you about the 
box which I requested you to send to me to Naples. If it has been 
sent, let me entreat you (for really it is of the most serious consequence 
to us) to write to me by return of post, stating the name of the ship, the 
bill of lading, &c., so that I may get it without difficulty. If it has not 
been sent, do me the favour to send it instantly, direct to Livorno, If 
you have not the time, you can ask Hogg. If you cannot get the things 
from Mrs. Hunt (a possible case), send those you were to buy, and the 
things from Furnival,t alone. You can add what books you think fit. 
The last parcel I have received from you is that of last September. 


* Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star : 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that make a mighty rout : 
I’m as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower ! I'll make a stir, 
Like a great astronomer. 
Worpswortu.—To the Little Celandine. 

This little flower has a very starry aspect. It is not properly a Chelidoniwm, and 
will not be found with that name in modern botanical works. 

The Chelidonium majus—Celandine : Swallowwort — blossoms from April to 
October. It is supposed to begin and end blooming with the arrival and departure of 
the swallow. It belongs to the class Polyandria monogynia, and to the natural order 
of Papaveracer. 

Chelidonium minus—Little Celandine—is an obsolete name for the Ficaria ranun- 
culoeides: Pilewort. It blossoms from the end of February to the end of April. It is 
so far connected with the arrival of the swallow, that it ceases to blossom when the 
swallow-wort begins. This probably was the reason for its being called celandine, 
though the plants have nothing in common. But I think, in honour of Wordsworth, 
its old name should not have been entirely banished from botanical nomenclature. 
It might have been left, in Homeric phraseology, as the flower which men call 
Pilewort and Gods call Celandine. Its French name is La Petite Chélidoine. It 
belongs to the class Polyandria polygynia, and the natural order of Ranunculacee. 

+ A surgeon at Egham, in whom Shelley had great confidence. 
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All good wishes, and many hopes that you have already that success 
on which there will be no congratulations more cordial than those you 
will receive from me.—Ever most sincerely yours, 

P. B. SHELLEY. 

I shall receive your letter, if written by return of post, in thirty days: 

a distance less formidable than Rome or Naples. 


Livorno, August (probably 22nd), 18109. 

My dear Peacock,—I ought first to say, that [ have not yet received 
one of your letters from Naples ; but your present letter tells me all that 
I could desire to hear. 

My employments are these: I awaken usually at seven ; read half-an- 
hour ; then get up; breakfast ; after breakfast ascend my tower, and read 
or write until two. Then we dine. After dinner I read Dante with 
Mary, gossip a little, eat grapes and figs, sometimes walk, though seldom, 
and at half-past five pay a visit to Mrs. Gisborne, who reads Spanish 
with me until near seven. We then come for Mary, and stroll about till 
supper time. Mrs. Gisborne is a sufficiently amiable and very accom- 
plished woman ; but she is the antipodes of enthusiasm. 

I most devoutly wish I were living near London. I do not think I 
shall settle so far off as Richmond; and to inhabit any intermediate spot 
on the Thames would be to expose myself to the river damps ; not to 
mention that it is not much to my taste. My inclinations point to 
Hampstead ; but I do not know whether I should not make up my mind 
to something more completely suburban. What are mountains, trees, 
heaths, or even the glorious and ever-beautiful sky, with such sunsets as 
I have seen at Hampstead, to friends? Social enjoyment, in some form 
or other, is the alpha and the omega of existence. All that I see in Italy 
—and from my tower window I now see the magnificent peaks of the 
Apennine half enclosing the plain—is nothing ; it dwindles into smoke 
in the mind, when I think of some familiar forms of scenery, little 
perhaps in themselves, over which old remembrances have thrown a 
delightful colour. How we prize what we despised when present! The 
ghosts of our dead associations rise and haunt us, in revenge for our 
having let them starve, and abandoned them to perish. 

You don’t tell me if you see the B——’s ; nor are they included in the 
list of the conviti at the monthly symposium. I will attend it in 
imagination. 

One thing, I own, I am curious about; and in the chance of the . 
letters not coming from Naples, pray tell me. What is it you do at the 
India House? Hunt writes, and says you have got a situation in the 
India House: Hogg that you have an honourable employment : Godwin 
writes to Mary that you have got so much or so much: but nothing of 
what you do. The devil take these general terms. Not content with 
having driven all poetry out of the world, at length they make war on 
their own allies; nay, on their very parents, dry facts. If it had not 
been the age of generalities, any one of these people would have told me 
what you did.* 

I have been much better these last three weeks. My work on the 
Cenci, which was done in two months, was a fine antidote to nervous 
medicines, and kept up, I think, the pain in my side, as sticks do a fire. 
Since then, I have materially improved. I do not walk enough. C., who 
is sometimes my companion, does not dress in exactly the right time. I 


* I did my best to satisfy his curiosity on this subject ; but it was in letters to 
Naples, which he had left before they arrived, and he never received them. I observed 
that this was the case with the greater portion of the letters which arrived at any 
town in Italy after he had left it. 
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have no stimulus to walk. Now, I go sometimes to Livorno on business ; 
and that does me good. 

England seems to be in a very disturbed state, if we may judge from 
some Paris papers. I suspect it is rather exaggerated. But the change 
should commence among the higher orders, or anarchy will only be the 
last flash before despotism. 

I have been reading Calderon in Spanish. A kind of Shakspeare is 
this Calderon ; and I have some thoughts, if I find that I cannot do any- 
thing better, of translating some of his plays. 

The Examiners I receive. Hunt, as a political writer, pleases me more 
and more. Adieu. M. and C. send their best remembrances. 

Your most faithful friend, 


P. B. SHELLEY. 
Pray send me some books. 


Livorno, September oth, 1819. 

My dear Peacock,—I send you the tragedy.* You will see that the 
subject has not been treated as you suggested, and why it was not sus- 
ceptible of such treatment. In fact, it was then already printing when I 
received your letter, and it has been treated in such a manner that I do 
not see how the subject forms an objection. You know @dipus is per- 
formed on the fastidious French stage,t a play much more broad than 
this. I confess I have some hopes, and some friends here persuade me 
that they are not unfounded. 

Many thanks for your attention in sending the papers which contain 
the terrible and important news of Manchester. These are, as it were, 
the distant thunders of the terrible storm which is approaching. The 
tyrants here, as in the French Revolution, have first shed blood. May 
their execrable lessons not be learnt with equal facility! Pray let me 
have the earliest political news which you consider of importance at this 
crisis —Yours ever most faithfully, 

P.BS. 


Leghorn, September 21st, 1819. 

My dear Peacock,—You will have received a short letter sent with the 
tragedy, and the tragedy itself by this time. I am, you may believe, 
anxious to hear what you think of it, and how the manager talks about 
it, I have printed in Italy 250 copies, because it costs, with all duties 
and freightage, about half what it would cost in London, and these 
copies will be sent by sea. My other reason was a belief that the seeing 
it in print would enable the people at the theatre to judge more easily. 
Since I last wrote to you, Mr. Gisborne is gone to England for the pur- 
— of obtaining a situation for Henry Revely.t I have given him a 
etter to you, and you would oblige me by showing him what civilities 
you can, and by forwarding his views, either by advice or recommenda- 
tion, as you may find opportunity. Henry is a most amiable person, and 
has great talents as a mechanic and engineer. Mr. Gisborne is a man 
who knows I cannot tell how many languages, and has read almost all 
the books you can think of ; but 2.1 that they contain seems to be to his 
mind what water is toa sieve. His liberal opinions are all the reflections 


* The Cenci. 

+ The @dipus of Dryden and Lee was often performed in the last century ; but 
never in my time. There is no subject of this class treated with such infinite 
skill and delicacy as in Alfieri’s beautiful tragedy, Mirra. It was the character in 
which Madame Ristori achieved her great success ir. Paris ; but she was prohibited 
from performing it in London. If the Covent Garden managers had accepted the 
Cenci, I doubt if the licenser would have permitted the performance. 


+ A son of Mrs. Gisborne by a former marriage. 
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of Mrs. G.’s, a very amiable, accomplished, and completely unprejudiced 
woman, 

Charles Clairmont is now with us on his way to Vienna. He has 
spent a year or more in Spain, where he has learnt Spanish, and I make 
him read Spanish all day con It is a most powerful and expressive 
language, and I have already learnt sufficient to read with great ease their 
poet Calderon. I have read about twelve of his plays. Some of them 
certainly deserve to be ranked among the grandest and most perfect pro- 
ductions of the human mind. He exceeds all modern dramatists, with 
the exception of Shakspeare, whom he resembles, however, in the depth 
of thought and subtlety of imagination of his writings, and in the rare 
power of interweaving delicate and powerful comic traits with the most 
tragical situations, without Metehbten their interest. I rate him far 
above Beaumont and Fletcher. 

I have received all the papers you sent me, and the Hxaminers regu- 
larly, perfumed with muriatic add. What an infernal business this of 
Manchester! What is to be done? 

I have sent you my Prometheus, which I do not wish to be sent to 
Ollier for publication until I write to that effect. Mr. Gisborne will 
bring it, as also some volumes of Spenser, and the two last of Herodotus 
and Paradise Lost, which may be put up with the others. 

If my play should be accepted, don’t you think it would excite some 
interest, and take off the unexpected horror of the story, by showing 
that the events are real, if it ae be made to appear in some paper in 
some form ? 

You will hear from me again shortly, as I send you by sea the 
Cenci’s printed, which you will be good enough to keep. Adieu. 

Yours most faithfully, 
. B. SHELLEY. 


A letter from Pisa, dated in mission, and the extract given in 
March, 1820, is very short, and the article in this Magazine for 
contains only an unimportant com- January. 

Pisa, May, 1820. 

My dear Peacock,—I congratulate you most sincerely on your choice 
and on your marriage I was very much amused by your laconic 
account of the affair. It is altogether extremely like the dénowement of 
one of your own novels, and as such serves to a theory I once imagined, 
that in everything any man ever wrote, spoke, acted, or imagined, is 
contained, as it were, an allegorical idea of his own future life, as the 
acorn contains the oak. 

But not to ascend in my balloon. I have written to Hogg to ask him to 
pay me a visit, and though I had no hope of success, I commissioned him 
to endeavour to bring you. This becomes still more improbable from your 
news ; but I need not say that your amiable mountaineer would make you 
still more welcome. My friends, the Gisbornes, are now really on their way 
to London, where they propose to stay only six weeks. I think you will 
like Mrs. Gisborne. ner is an excellent fellow, but not very commu- 
nicative. If you find anything in the shape of dulness or otherwise to 
endure in Mr. Gisborne, endure it for the lady's sake and mine; but for 
Heaven’s sake! do not let him know that I think him stupid. Indeed, 
perhaps I do him an injustice.* Hogg will find it very agreeable (if he 
postpones his visit so long, or if he visits me at all) to join them on their 
return. I wish you, and ‘Hogg, and Hunt, and—I know not who besides 


* I think he did. I found Mr. Gisborne an agreeable and well-informed man. 
He and his amiable and accomplished wife have long been dead. I should not have 
printed what Shelley says of him if any person were living whom the remembrance 
could annoy. 
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senenle come and spend some months with me together in this wonder- 
ful land. 

We know little of England here. I take in Galignani’s paper, which 
is filled with extracts from the Courier, and from those accounts it ap- 
pears probable that there is but little unanimity in the mass of the 
people ; with on the one side the success of ministers, and on the other 
the exasperation of the poor. 

I see my tragedy has been republished in Paris ; if that is the case, it 
ought to sellin London ; but I hear nothing from Ollier. 

i have suffered extremely this winter ; but I feel myself most mate- 
rially better at the return of spring. I am on the whole greatly benefited 
by my residence in Italy, and but for certain moral causes should pro- 


bably have been enabled to re-establish my system completely. Believe 
PBS. 


Pray make my best regards acceptable to your new companion. 


me, my dear Peacock, yours very sincerely, 


Leghorn, July 12th, 1820. 

My dear Peacock,—I remember you said that when married you 
were afraid you would see or hear but little of him. ‘There are two 
voices,’ says Wordsworth, ‘ one of the mountains and one of the sea, each 
a mighty voice.’ So you have two wives—one of the mountains, all of 
whose claims I perfectly admit, whose displeasure I deprecate, and from 
whom I feel assured that I have nothing to fear: the other of the sea, 

erhaps, makes you write so much, that you have not a scrawl to spare. 
make bold to write to you on the news that you are correcting my 
Prometheus, for which I return thanks, I hear of you from Mr. Gisborne, 
but from you I do not hear. i 

Nothing, I think, shows the generous gullibility of the English nation 
more than their having adopted her Sacred Majesty as the heroine of the 
day, in spite of all their prejudices and bigotry. 1, for my part, of course 
wish no harm to happen to her, even if she has, as I firmly believe, 
amused herself in a manner rather indecorous with any courier or baron, 
But I cannot help adverting to it as one of the absurdities of royalty, 
that a vulgar woman, with all those low tastes which prejudice considers 
as Vices, and a person whose habits and manners every one would shun 
in private life, without any redeeming virtues, should be turned into a 
heroine because she is a queen, or, as a collateral reason, because her 
husband is a king; and he, no less than his ministers, are so odious that 
everything, however disgusting, which is opposed to them, is admirable. 
The Paris paper, which I take in, copied some excellent remarks from the 
Examiner about it. ¥ 

We are just now occupying the Gisbornes’ house at Leghorn, and I 
have turned Mr. Revely’s workshop into my study. The Libecchio here 
howls like a chorus of fiends all day, and the weather is just pleasant,— 
not at all hot, the days being very misty, and the nights divinely serene, 
I have been reading with much pleasure the Greek romances. The best 
of them is the pastoral of Longus: but they are all very entertaining, and 
would be delightful if they were less rhetorical and ornate. I am trans- 
lating in ottava rima the Hymn to Mercury, of Homer. Of course my 
stanza precludes a literal translation. My next effort will be, that it 
should be legible—a quality much to be desired in translations. 

Iam told that the magazines, &c., blaspheme me at a great rate. I 
wonder why I write verses, for nobody reads them. It is a kind of dis- 
order, for which the regular practitioners prescribe what is called a 
torrent of abuse; but I fear that can hardly be considered as a specific. 

I enclose two additional poems, to be added to those printed at the 
end of Prometheus: and I send them to you, for fear Ollier might not 
know what to do in case he objected to some expressions in the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth stanzas ;* and that you would do me the favour to insert 
an asterisk or asterisks, with as little expense to the sense as may be, 
The other poem I send to you, not to make two letters. I want Jones’s 
Greek Grammar very much for Mary, who is deep in Greek. I thought 
of sending for it in sheets by the post ; but as I find it would cost as 
much as a parcel, I would rather have a parcel, including it and some 
other books, which you would do me a great favour by sending by the 
first ship. Never send us more reviews than two back on any of Lord 
Byron’s works, as we get them here.—Believe me, my dear Peacock, 
Sincerely and affectionately “,. 


Jones’s Greek Grammar; Schrevelii Lexicon ; The Greek Exercises ; 
Melincourt, and Headlong Hall ; papers, Indwators, and whatever else 
you may think interesting. Godwin's Answer to Malthus, if out. 


Pisa, November (probably 15th), 1820. 

My dear Peacock,—I delayed to answer your last letter, because I was 
waiting for something to say: at least something that should be likely to 
be interesting to you. The box containing my books, and consequently 
your Essay against the cultivation of poetry, has not arrived ; my wonder, 
meanwhile, in what manner you support such a heresy in this matter-of- 
fact and money-loving age, holds me in suspense. Thank you for your 
kindness in correcting Prometheus, which I am afraid gave you a great 
deal of trouble. Among the modern things which have reached me is a 
volume of poems by Keats: in other respects insignificant enough, but 
containing the fragment of a poem called Hyperion. I dare say you have 
not time to read it; but it is certainly an astonishing piece of writing, 
and gives me a conception of Keats which I confess I had not before. 

I hear from Mr. Gisborne that you are surrounded with papers—a 
chaos of which you are the god ; a sepulchre which encloses in a dormant 
state the chrysalis of the Pavonian Psyche. May you start into life some 
day, and give us another Melincourt, Your Melincourt is exceedingly 
admired, and I think much more so than any of your other writings. In 
this respect the world judges rightly. There is more of the true spirit, 
and an object less indefinite, than in either Headlong Hall or Scythrop. 

I am, speaking literarily, infirm of purpose, 7 ii great designs, 
and feeble hopes of accomplishing them. I read books, and, though I 
am ignorant enough, they seem to teach me nothing. To be sure, the 
reception the public have given me might go far enough to damp any 
mans enthusiasm. They teach you, it may be said, only what is true. 
Very true, I doubt not, and the more true the less agreeable. I can 
compare my experience in this respect to nothing but a series of wet 
blankets. I have been reading nothing but Greek and Spanish. Plato 
and Calderon have been my gods. A schoolfellow of mine from India is 
staying with me, and we are beginning Arabic together, Mary is writing 
a novel, illustrative of the manners of the Middle Ages in Italy, which 
she has raked out of fifty old books. I promise myself success from it; 
and certainly, if what is wholly original will succeed, I shall not be dis- 
appointed. ' 

Adieu. Jn publica commoda peccem, si longo sermone. 

Ever faithfully yours, P. B. SHELLEY. 


Pisa, February 15th, 1821. 
My dear Peacock,—The last letter I received from you, nearly four 
months from the date thereof, reached me by the boxes which the 


* These were the 15th and 16th stanzas of the Ode to Liberty. 
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Gisbornes sent by sea. I am happy to learn that you continue in good 
external and internal preservation. I received at the same time your 
printed denunciations against general, and your written ones against 
particular, poetry ; and I agree with you as decidedly in the latter as I 
differ in the former. The man whose critical gall is not stirred up b 
such rhymes as ——’s, may safely be conjectured to possess no gall at all. 
The world is pale with the sickness of such stuff. At the same time, 
your anathemas against poetry itself excited me to a sacred rage, or 
cacoéthes scribendi of vindicating the insulted Muses. I had the greatest 

ossible desire to break a lance with you, within the lists of a magazine, 
in honour of my mistress Urania ; but God willed that I should be too 
lazy, and wrested the victory from your hope : since first having unhorsed 
poetry, and the universal sense of the wisest in all ages, an easy conquest 
would have remained to you in me, the knight of the shield of shadow 
and the lance of gossamere. Besides, I was at that moment reading 
Plato’s Jon, which [ recommend you to reconsider. Perhaps in the com- 
parison of Platonic and Malthusian doctrines, the mavis errare of Cicero 
is a justifiable argument; but I have a whole quiver of arguments on 
such a subject. 

Have you seen Godwin’s answer to the apostle of the rich? And 
what do you think of it? It has not yet reached me, nor has your box, 
of which I am in daily expectation. 

We are now in the crisis and point of expectation in Italy. The 
Neapolitan and Austrian armies are rapidly approaching each other, and 
every day the news of a battle may be expected. The former have 
advanced into the ecclesiastical States, and taken hostages from Rome, to 
assure themselves of the neutrality of that power, and appear determined 
to try their strength in open battle. I aan not tell you how little chance 
there is that the new and undisciplined levies of Naples should stand 
against a superior force of veteran troops. But the birth of liberty in 
nations abounds in reversals of the ordinary laws of calculation: the 
ao, of the Austrians would be the signal of insurrection throughout 
all Italy. 

I am devising literary plans of some magnitude. But nothing is more 
difficult and unwelcome than to write without a confidence of finding 
readers ; and if my play of the Cenct found none or few, I despair of 
ever producing anything that shall merit them. ‘ 

Among your anathemas of the modern attempts in poetry, do you 
include Keats’s Hyperion? I think it very fine. His other poems are 
worth little; but if the Hyperion be not grand poetry, none has been 
produced by our contemporaries. . 

I suppose you are writing nothing but Indian laws, &c. I have but a 
faint idea of your occupation ; but I suppose it has something to do with 
pen and ink. 

Mary desires to be kindly remembered to you; and I remain, my 
dear Peacock, yours very faithfully, 

P. B. SHELLEY, 

Pisa, March 21st, 1821. 
_ My dear Peacock,—I dispatch by this post the first part of an essay, 
intended to consist of three parts, which I design for an antidote to your 
Four Ages of Poetry.* You will see that I have taken a more general 


_* The ‘Four Ages of Poetry’ here alluded to was published in Ollier’s Literary 
Miscellany. Shelley wrote the ‘Defence of Poetry’ as an answer to it; and as he 
wrote it, it contained many allusions to the article and its author, such as ‘If I know 
the knight by the device of his shield, I have only to inscribe Cassandra, Antigone, or 
Alcestis on mine to blunt the point of his spear ;’ taking one instance of a favourite 
character from each of the three great Greek tragedians. All these allusions were 
struck out by Mr. John Hunt when he prepared the paper for publication in the 
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view of what is poetry than you have, and will perhaps agree with several 
of my positions, without considering your own touched. But read and 
judge ; and do not let us imitate the great founders of the picturesque, 

rice and Payne Knight, who, like two ill-trained beagles, began snarling 
at each other when they could not catch the hare. 

I hear the welcome news of a box from England announced by Mr. 
Gisborne. How much new poetry doesit contain? The Bavii and Mevii 
of the day are very fertile ; and 1 wish those who honour me with boxes 
would read and inwardly digest your Four Ages of Poetry; for I had 
much rather, for my own private reading, receive political, geological, 
and moral treatises, than this stuff in érza, ottava, and tremillesima rima, 
whose earthly baseness has attracted the lightning of your undiscrimi- 
nating censure upon the temple of immortal song. +These verses enrage 
me far more than those of Sone did Juvenal, and with better reason. 
Juvenal need not have been stunned, unless he had liked it ; but my 
boxes are packed with this trash, to the exclusion of better matter. But 
your box will make amends. 

We are surrounded here in Pisa by revolutionary volcanos, which as 
yet give more light than heat: the lava has not yet reached Tuscany. 
But the news in the papers will tell you far more than it is prudent for 
me to say ; and for this once I will observe your rule of political silence, 
The Austrians wish that the Neapolitans and Piedmontese would do the 
same. 

We have seen a few more people than usual this winter, and have 
made a very interesting acquaintance with a Greek Prince, perfectly 
acquainted with ancient literature, and full of enthusiasm for the liberties 
and improvement of his country. Mary has been a Greek student 
several months, and is reading Antigone with our turbaned friend, who in 
return is taught English. C. has passed the carnival at Florence, and 
has been preeternaturally gay. I have had a severe ophthalmia, and have 
read or written little this winter; and have made acquaintance in 
an obscure convent with the only Italian for whom I ever felt any 
interest.* 

I want you to do something for me: that is, to get me two pounds’ 
worth of Tassi’s gems, in Leicester-square, the prettiest according to your 
taste; among them, the head of Alexander ; and to get me two seals 
engraved and set, one smaller, and the other handsomer: the device a 
dove with outspread wings, and this motto round it : 


Marris cin’ éoOd@v ayover. 


Liberal, The demise of that periodical prevented the publication, and Mrs. Shelley 
subsequently printed it from Mr. Hunt’s rifacciamento, asshe received it. The paper 
as it now stands is a defence without an attack. Shelley intended this paper to be in 
three parts, but the other two were not written. 

* Lady Emilia V. , the subject of his Zpipsychidion. She was the daughter 
of an Italian Count, who shut her up in a convent till he could find for her a husband 
to his own taste. It was there Shelley became acquainted with her. He was struck 
by the beauty of her person, the graces of her mind, the misery of her imprisonment 
in dismal society. He took for the motto of his poem her own words, L’anima 
amante si slancia fuori del creato, e si crea nell’ infinito un mondo tutto per essa, 
diverso assai da questo oscuro e pauroso baratro. ‘She was subsequently married to 
a gentleman cliosen for her by her father, and after pining in his society and in the 
marshy solitudes of the Maremma for six years, she left him with the consent of her 
parent, and died of consumption in a dilapidated old mansion at Florence.’ (Shelley 
Memorials, p. 149.) Though she was not killed by her husband, her fate always 
recals to me the verses of Dante : 

Ricordati di me, che son la Pia : 
Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma : 
Salsi colui che innanellata pria 
Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma. 
Purgatorio, v. 133—1 36. 
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Mary desires her best regards ; and I remain, my dear Peacock, ever 
most sincerely yours, PBS 


There is a postscript from Mrs. | or two small commissions, and 
Shelley, asking me to execute one | adding :— 


Am I not lucky to have got so good a master? I have finished the 
two plays of @dipus, and am now reading the Antigone. The name of 
the Prince is Adéfavdpos Mavpoxdpdaros. He can read English perfectly 
well. 


Ravenna, August (probably 10th), 1821. 

My dear Peacock,—I received your last letter just as I was setting off 
from the Bagni on a visit to Lord Byron at this place. Many thanks for 
all your kind attention to my accursed affairs. . 

I have sent you by the Gisbornes a copy of the Zlegy on Keats, 
The subject, I know, will not please you; but the composition of the 
poetry, and the taste in which it is written, I do not think bad. You. 
and the enlightened public will judge.~Lord Byron is in excellent cue 
both of health and spirits. He = got rid of all those melancholy and 
degrading habits which he indulged at Venice. He lives with one 
woman, a lady of rank here, to whom he is attached, and who is attached 
to him, and is in every respect an altered man. He has written three 
more cantos of Don Juan, Ihave yet only heard the fifth, and I think 
that every word of it is pregnant with immortality. I have not seen his 
late plays, except Marino Faliero, which is very well, but not so 
transcendently fine as Don Juan. Lord Byron gets up at two. I get 
up, quite contrary to my usual custom, but one must sleep or die, like 
Southey’s sea-snake in Kehama, at twelve. After breakfast, we sit talking 
till six. From six till eight we gallop through the pine forests which 
divide Ravenna from the sea; then come home and dine, and sit up 
gossiping till six in the morning. I do not think this will kill me in a 
week or fortnight, but I shall not try it longer. Lord B.’s establish- 
ment consists, besides servants, of ten horses, eight enormous dogs, three 
monkies, five cats, an eagle, a crow, and a falcon; and all these, except 
the horses, walk about the house, which every now and then resounds 
with their unarbitrated quarrels, as if they were the masters of it.X 
Lord B. thinks you wrote a pamphlet signed /ohn Bull ; he says he knew ~ 
it by the style resembling Melincourt, of which he is a great admirer. 

I read it, and assured him that it could not possibly be yours.* y I write “4 
nothing, and probably shall write no more. It offends me to/see my / 
name classed among those who have no name. If I cannot be something “ f 
better, I had rather be nothing. My motive was never the infirm desire 
of fame; and if I should continue an author, 1 feel that I should desire it. 
This cup is justly given to one only of an age ; indeed, participation would 
make it worthless: and unfortunate they who seek it and find it not. 

I congratulate you—I hope I ought to do so—on your expected 
stranger. He is introduced into a rough world. 

Ever most faithfully yours, PBS 


* Most probably Shelley’s partiality for me and my book put too favourable a 
construction on what Lord Byron may have said. Lord Byron told Captain Medwin 
that a friend of Shelley's had written a novel, of which he had forgotten the name, 
founded on his bear. He described it sufficiently to identify it, and Captain Medwin 
supplied the title in a note: but assuredly, when I condensed Lord Monboddo’s views 
of the humanity of the Oran Outang into the character of Sir Oran Haut-ton, I 
thought neither of Lord Byron’s bear nor of Caligula’s horse. But Lord Byron was 
much in the habit of fancying that all the world was spinning on his pivot. As 
to the pamphlet signed John Bull, I certainly did not write it. I never even saw 
it, and do not know what it was about. 

a@ 
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Pisa, January (probably 11th), 1822. 

My dear Peacock,—I am still at Pisa, where I have at length fitted up 
some rooms at the top of a lofty palace that overlooks the city and the 
surrounding region, and have collected books and plants about me, and 
established myself for some indefinite time, which, if I read the future, 
will not be aan. I wish you to send my books by the very first 
opportunity, and I expect in them a great augmentation of comfort. 
Lord Byron is established here, and we are constant companions. No 
small relief this, after the dreary solitude of the understanding and the 
imagination, yoked to all sorts of miseries and discomforts. Of course 
you have seen his last volume, and if you before thought him a great 
poet, what is your opinion now that you have read Cain? The Foscari 
and Sardanapalus Piees not seen; but as they are in the style of his 
later writings, I doubt not they are very fine. We expect Hunt here 
every day, and remain in great anxiety on account of the heavy gales 
which he must have encountered at Christmas.* Lord Byron has fitted 
up the lower apartments of his palace for him, and Hunt will be agree- 
ably surprised to find a commodious lodging prepared for him after the 
fatigues and dangers of his passage. Ihave been long idle, and, as far 
as writing goes, despondent; but I am now engaged on Charles the First, . 
and a devil of a nut it is to crack. 

M. and C., who is not with us just at present, are well, and so is our 
little boy, the image of poor William. We live, as usual, tranquilly. I get 
up, or at least wake, early; read and write till two; dine; go to Lord B.’s, 
and ride, or play at billiards, as the weather permits; and sacrifice 
the evening either to light books or whoever happens to drop in. Our 
furniture, which is very neat, cost fewer shillings than that at Marlow 
did pounds sterling; and our windows are full of plants, which turn the 
sunny winter into spring. My health is better—my cares are lighter; and 
although nothing will cure the consumption of my purse, yet it drags on 
a sort of life in lent, very like its master, and seems, like Fortunatus’s, 
always empty yet never quite exhausted. You will have seen my Adonais, 
and perhaps my Hellas, and I think, whatever you may think of the sub- 
ject, the composition of the first poem will not wholly displease you. I 
wish I had something better to do than furnish this jingling food for the 
hunger of oblivion, called verse, but I have not; cal since you give me 
no encouragement about India,t I cannot hope to have. 

How is your little star, and the heaven which contains the milky way 
in which it glimmers? Adieu.—Yours ever, most truly, " 

BD. 


To these letters I subjoin the conclusion of one from Mrs. Shelley, 
written after the death of Shelley, and dated, 
Genoa, Sept. 29th, 1822. 
I have written you a letter entirely about business. When I hold 
my pen in my hand, my natural impulse is to express the feelings that 
overwhelm me; but resisting that impulse, I dare not for a moment 


* Mr. Hunt and his family were to have embarked for Italy in September, 1821; 
but the vessel was delayed till the 16th of November. They were detained three weeks 
by bad weather at Ramsgate, and were beaten up and down channel till the 22nd of 
December, when they put in at Dartmouth. Mrs. Hunt being too ill to proceed, they 
went to Plymouth, resumed their voyage in another vessel on the 13th of May, 1822, 
and arrived at Leghorn about the end of June, having been nine months from the 
time of their engagement with the first vessel in finding their way to Italy. In the 
present days of railways and steam navigation, this reads like a modern version of the 
return of Ulysses. 

+ He had expressed a desire to be employed politically at the court of a native 
prince, and I had told him that such employment was restricted to the regular service 
of the East India Company. 
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The Giant of Artegall. 


stray from my subject, or I should never find it again Alas, find in 
the whole world so transcendent a being as mine own Shelley, and then 
tell me to be consoled! And it is not he alone I have lost, though that 
misery, swallowing up all others, has hitherto made me forgetful of all 
others. My best friend, my dear Edward,* whom next to 8. I loved, 
and whose virtues were worthy of the warmest affection, he too is gone! 
Jane (i.e. Mrs. Williams), driven by her cruel fate to England, has also 
deserted me. What have I left? Not one that can console me; not one 
that does not show by comparison how deep and irremediable my losses 
are. Trelawny is the only quite disinterested friend I have here—the 
only one who clings to the memory of my loved ones as Ido myself; but 
he, alas, is not as one of them, though he is really good and kind. Adieu, 
my dear Peacock ; be happy with your wife and child. I hear that the 
first is deserving of every happiness, and the second a most interesting 
little creature. Iam glad to hear this. Desolate as I am, I cling to the 
idea that some of my friends at least are not like me. Again, adieu. 
Your attached friend, 
Mary W. SHELLEY. 


I will add one remark on a passage in one of Shelley’s previously pub- 

lished letters to mé: 
Naples, Jan. 26th, 1819. 

‘. . I consider poetry very subordinate to moral and political 
science, and if I were =, certainly I would aspire to the latter, for I 
can conceive a great work embodying the discoveries of all ages and 
harmonizing the contending creeds by which mankind have been ruled, 
Far from me is such an attempt ; and I shall be content, by exercising 
my fancy, to amuse myself and perhaps some others, and cast what 
weight I can into the scale which the Giant of Artegall holds. 


The allusion is to the Fairy Queen, 


power deals with opinion.’ I said, 
book v. canto 5 The Giant has 
ch 


‘That was not the lesson which 
intended to 


scales, in which he professes to 
weigh right and wrong, and rectify 
the physical and moral evils which 
an from inequality of condition. 
Shelley once pointed out this pas- 
sage to me, observing, ‘ Artegall 
argues with the Giant; the Giant 
has the best of the argument; 
Artegall’s iron man knocks him 
over into the sea and drowns him. 
This is the usual way in which 


Spenser convey.’ 
“Perhaps not,’ he said; ‘it is the 
lesson which he conveys tome, I 
am of the Giant’s faction.’ 

In the same feeling, with respect 
to Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he 
held that the Enchanter in the first 
canto was a true philanthropist, and 
the Knight of Arts and Industry in 
the second an oligarchical impostor 
overthrowing truth by power. 

T. L. PEAcock. 


* Captain Williams, who was drowned with Shelley. 
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CONCERNING THE WORRIES OF LIFE, AND HOW TO 


MEET 


| ERE are the long slips of paper 
again, covered with thoughts 
upon the subject you see. For 
many days that subject has been 
simmering in the writer's mind; 
and now he wishes to present to the 
thoughtful reader certain sugges- 
tions, which both reader and writer 

may ‘perhaps be the better for re- 
membering and acting on. The 
pages which follow are to be re- 
garded as of the nature of a moral 
medicine, which I trust may prove 
at once alterative, anodyne, and 
tonic. But you are aware, my 
friend, that when you or any of 
your family get a little out of sorts, 
your physician is not content to 
tell you merely the medicine which 
you must take: he tells you with 
equal particularity the way in which 
you are to take it. The vial does 
not come home from the druggist’s, 
bearing simply the legend that it is 
steel, laudanum, or ether. That 
is all very well, but it is not suffi- 
cient. Upon careful inspection 
you will discover a further inscrip- 


tion, setting forth how many drops 
you are to imbibe at once, and how 
frequently and at what seasons of 
the day you are to repeat the im- 


bibition. Suffer me to exercise a 
similar prerogative with regard to 
the medicinal gum which I offer to 
the wearied ‘and worried mind. 
And in addition to the title of my 
essay, which is Concerning the 
Worries of Life, and How to Meet 
them, let me write what in my case 
isanalogous to the doctor’s Yor Mrs, 
Smith: Fifteen drops to be taken at 
bedtime, in the following direction : 
For Thoughtful People: To be read 
quietly, leisurely, and slowly, and 
when alone. 

For, as you know, physical medi- 
cines may be taken at such times 
and in such ways that they shall 
do no good whatsoever. And [am 
well aware that this essay, like all 
the other essays which this hand 
has written for Fraser, may have a 
similar fate. It may be read by 
the wrong people: it may be re: ud 
at the wrong time and place. By 
the wrong people : by people whom 


THEM. 


it will merely serve to irritate and 
annoy: by men whose nervous 
system is so rudely vigorous that 
they will despise alike the little 
worries I describe, and the little 
remedies I suggest for them. I am 
acquainted with many human beings 
to whom I should no more think 
of offering one of these essays, 
than I should think of walking 
into Mr. Smith’s stable, and reading 
it to the horses that run in his drag. 
This is said, God knows, in no super- 
cilious spirit : it isnot that I believe 
such persons either worse or better 
than me: only I know that they 
are quite different from me. But I 
am not so much afraid of my essays 
getting into the hands of the wrong 
people ; for the man who feels at 
once that he has no sympathy at 
all with their writer will speedily 
throw them aside ; and as for his 
opinion of them, ¢hatis neither here 
nor there. The thing I mainly 
dread is, that the people for whom 
I write should read these pages in 
the wrong way. An immense deal 
depends, in the case of quiet and 
not brilliant writing, which yet 
cost some thought, upon the sur- 
roundings amid which it is read. 
And the essay-writer, as he traces 
his successive lines, has in his 
mind’s eye some ideal reader read- 
ing his essay in some ideal place 
and time. But in his calculation 
in these respects, the essayist is no 
doubt often sadly mistaken. Here 
is a great advantage which one has 
in writing a sermon, as compared 
with writing an essay. In writing 
your sermon you have your con- 
gregation before your mental view. 
You have before you the time and 
the place where it is to be preached. 
You see the church : you remember 
the pulpit : you picture to yourself 
the faces and aspect of the congre- 
gation: you instinctively recognise 
the hour of the day at which you 
will give out your text and begin 
your discourse: you maintain in- 
tuitively and involuntarily a certain 
keeping between what you write, 
and all these attendant circum- 
stances. But the essayist writes 
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for people he has never seen ; who 
will read his essay in chambers un- 
known to him: in comfortable easy 
chairs by warm fires: on stiff chairs 


with no arms in cold corners: in) 


lonely lodgings: amid a great 
shouting of little children: with 
the accompaniment of a stupid old 
woman talking on in a husky voice: 
with their hard hats on their heads 
in the reading-rooms of Royal 
Exchanges, Athenzeums, and Philo- 
sophical Institutions: in a great 
hurry, and standing: quite leisurely, 
and reclining: beside a window 
that looks out on evergreens and 
roses: beside a window, seldom 
cleaned, that commands a slushy 
street, depressing with its brown, 
half-melted snow. How can you 
adapt yourself to all these different 
people and their different circum- 
stances? The material which suits 
one will not suit the rest. The 
essay suited to be read after dinner 
will not do for reading after 
breakfast. That which is intended 
for a man, resting and pensive, 
when the day's work is over, 
would be most incompatible with 
the few minutes for which the 
busy, energetic man takes up the 


magazine at 9.50 A.M., while waiting 
for the conveyance which is to come 
at ro, and convey him to his office 


or his chambers. And so it is, 
that at the present time, I desire 
not only to provide the written 
pages, but to explain where and 
when they are to be read: not only 
to provide the medicine, but to say 
how it is to be made use of. Let 
it, then, be understood that this 
essay is to be read in the evening, 
in the leisurely hour of a thought- 
ful person, after the day’s toil is 
over, and when there is nothing 
more to look forward to in the way 
of work. Sit down, my friend, in 
an easy chair by the fireside: feel 
that you have plenty of time: then 
let these pages be read in quiet. 
Let me explain why | say so 
much of the external circumstances 
which I hold to be absolutely es- 
sential to the proper reading of this 
essay, and of many which have 
gone before it. One day in the 
month of January of this year, I 
went to a certain large institution 
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in 4 certain great city, where news- 
papers and periodicals are provided 
for the amusement and instruction 
of many hundreds of readers. I 
think I see it yet, the great, lofty. 
vaulted chamber, where scores 0 
newspapers were extended on 
frames, and scores more lay on 
tables ; while many readers roved 
from printed sheet to printed sheet, 
like the bee from flower to flower ; 
and many more, silent and intent, 
were going eagerly at the paper 
which they held most dear. I see 
it yet, the magazine-room, where 
there lay on certain tables copies 
of every monthly and quarterly 
published in Britain, a vast array. 
And there, not, as in my humble 
dwelling, a cherished and solitary 
guest, but onlya unit in a multitude, 
it lay, sad-coloured externally, but 
radiant within with intellectual 
and moral brightness, the Maga- 
ZINE OF FRASER, SUITABLE ALIKE 
FoR COUNTRY AND FoR Town. 
Advancing as towards a friend, I 
seized the periodical, and carelessly 
turned over its leaves amid that 
hum of men, and that slamming 
of opening and shutting doors. 
At length my eye rested on a cer- 
tain article. It is unnecessary to 
specify what the article was about ; 
let it suffice to say that its title 
began with Concerning ; that modest 
word to which no reviewer has 
hitherto done justice, which hints 
that though the essay may say 
various things about a subject, it 
does not pretend to exhaust the 
subject, but leaves a vast deal more 
to say. With much satisfaction I 
perceived that the pages which bore 
that article were remarkably dirty. 
Indeed, I do not think I ever saw 
dirtier pages : and by a subtle pro- 
cess of ratiocination, I arrived at 
the conviction that those dirty 
pages must have been pressed by 
many hands, while the lines they 
bore were read by many eyes. My 
first emotion was one of exultation. 
I am a popular author, thought I 
to myself! And considering that 
hardly any of my neighbours know 
that [ ever wrote for the press, 
and that my nearest relations seldom 
take the trouble of perusing my 
articles, the extreme novelty of the 
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reflection produced a pardonable 
elation. But other thoughts fol- 
lowed. I felt the influence of the 
scene. A subdued buzz filled the 
air: people were constantly coming 
in and going out, and moving from 
place to place: every one had his 
hat on, and of course every one’s 
head was uncomfortable. There 
were no easy chairs on which to 
lean back and read: people were 
sitting on forms, leaning forward 
on tables, and reading in that pos- 
ture. It was between eleven and 
twelve o'clock a.m.; and one felt 
that the day’s task of work was yet 
to do. And when, under all these 
impressions, I turned over the 
leaves, I declare I did not recog- 
nise my own article. It seemed 
thoroughly out of keeping with 
everything there. I could not 
understand it, or follow it, or sym- 
—- with it, in that feverish, 
vurried atmosphere. It was a 
faintly-flavoured thing, that had 
no chance by the side of short, 
thrilling, exciting tales, in this and 
that clever periodical. How the 
pages ever got dirty, I cannot 
imagine ; for I know I could not 
have read them there myself. Do 
not, friendly reader, try to peruse 
my essays in such aplace. They 
cannot stand it. Laudanum, suit- 
ably applied, is an efficient medi- 
cine; but it would produce no 
effect if rubbed on the palm of the 


hand. And the writer’s essays, 
which he gladly believes have 


served some good and kindly ends 
to many sympathetic though un- 
known friends, will never serve 
these ends unless they are read in 
the fashion on which I have already 
insisted. Therefore would I (so to 
speak) label this article or disserta- 
tion not simply with its title, but 
with that further direction which 
is given on a preceding page. Let 
me carry my idea to a greater 
length. I said that most bottles 
of medicine bear not only the 
name of their contents, but direc- 
tions for the use of their contents. 
This is not so, however, with all. 
Sometimes, when the medicine has 
been taken for a long time, it bears 
only Zhe Mixture as formerly. 
The patient, it is understood, knows 
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so well how to take it, and when, 
that it is needless to repeat the 
direction foritsuse. Let me please 
myself with the belief that many 
valued friends, when they discern 
an essay with the old initials, will 
know, without telling anew, how it 
ought to beread, Itis The Mixture 
as before. Let it be taken in the 
old way. And kindly try to put 
up with a fashion, both in thought 
and word, which you may truly 
believe is not intended to be either 
egotistical or affected, 


But now to my proper task. I 
have certain suggestions to offer 
Concerning the Worries of Life, and 
How to Meet them. I am quite 
aware that the reader of a meta- 
physical turn, after he has read my 
essay, may be disposed to find fault 
with its title. The plan which is 
to be advocated for the treatment 
of the Worries of Life, can only in 
a modified sense be described as 
Meeting them. You cannot be said 
to face a thing on which you turn 
your back. You cannot accurately 
be described as meeting a man 
whom you walk away from. You 
do not, in strictness, regard a thing 
in any mode or fashion, which you 
do not regard at all. But, after in- 
tense reflection, I could devise no 
title that set out my subject so well 
as the present: and so here it is. 
Perfection is not generally attain- 
able in human doings. It is enough, 
if things are so, that they will do. 
No doubt this is no excuse for not 
making them as good as one can, 
But the fact is,as you get older, 
you seldom have time to write 
down any plausible excuse, before 
you see a crushing answer to it. 
The man who has thought longest, 
comes back to the point at which 
the man stands on has hardly 
thought at all. He feels, more 
deeply year by year, the truth of 
the grand axiom, that Much may be 
said on Both Sides, 

Now, my reader, you shall have, 
in a very brief space, the essence of 
my Theory as to the treatment of 
Human Worry. 

Let us picture to ourselves a 
man, living in a pleasant home, in 
the midst of a beautiful country. 
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Pleasing scenes are all around him, 
wherever he can look. There are 
evergreens and grass: fields and 
hedgerows: hills and streams; in 
the distance the sea; and some- 
what nearer, the smoke of a little 
country town. Now, what would 
you think of this man, if he utterly 
refused to look at the cheerful and 
beautiful prospects which every- 
where invite his eye; and spent the 
whole day gazing intently at the 
dungbill, and hanging over the pig- 
sty! And all this though his taste 
were not so peculiar as to lead him 
to take any pleasure in the contem- 

lation of the pigsty or the dung- 
fil ; all this, though he had a more 
than ordinary dislike to contem- 
plate pigsties or dunghills? No 
doubt, you would say the man is a 
monomaniac, 

And yet, my reader, don’t you 
know (possibly from your own ex- 
perience) that in the moral world 
many men and women do a thing 
eer analogous, without ever 

eing suspected of insanity? Don’t 
ws know that multitudes of human 
eings turn away from the many 
blessings of their lot, and dwell and 
brood upon its worries? Don’t you 
know that multitudes persistently 
look away from the numerous 
pleasant things they might contem- 
plate, and look fixedly and almost 
constantly at painful and disagree- 
able things? You sit down, my 
friend, in your snug library, beside 
the evening fire. The blast with- 
out is hardly heard through the 
drawn curtains. Your wife is there, 
and your two grown-up daughters. 
You feel thankful that after the 
bustle of the day, you have this 
quiet retreat where you may rest, 
and refit yourself for another day 
with its bustle. But the conversa- 
tion goes on. Nothing is talked of 
but the failings of the servants and 
the idleness and impudence of your 
boys; unless indeed it be the 
supercilious bow with which Mrs. 
Snooks that afternoon passed your 
wife, and the fact that the pleasant 
dinner-party at which you assisted 
the evening before at Mr. Smith’s, 
as been ascertained to have been 
one of a second-chop character, his 
more honoured guests having dined 
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on the previous day. Every petty 
disagreeable in your lot, in short, is 
brought out, turned ingeniously in 
every possible light, and aggravated 
and exaggerated to the highest de- 
gree. The natural and necessary 
result follows. An hour, or less, of 
this discipline brings all parties to 
a sulky and snappish frame of 
mind. And instead of the cheerful 
and thankful mood in which you 
were disposed to be when you sat 
down, you find that your whole 
moral nature is jarred and out of 
gear. And your wife, your daugh- 
ters, and yourself, pass into moody, 
sullen silence, over your books— 
books which you are not likely for 
this evening to much appreciate or 
enjoy. Now, I put it to every sen- 
sible reader, whether there be not 
a great deal too much of this kind 
of thing. Are there not families 
that never spend a quiet evening 
together, ikea embittering it by 
raking up every unpleasant subject 
in their lot and history? There are 
folk who, both in their own case 
and that of others, seem to find a 
strange satisfaction in sticking the 
thorn in the hand farther in: even 
in twisting the dagger in the heart. 
Their lot has its innumerable bless- 
ings, but they will not look at these. 
Let the view around in a hundred 
directions be ever so charming, they 
cannot be got to turn their mental 
view in one of these. They persist 
in keeping nose and eyes at the 
moral pigsty. 

Oh, what a blessing it would be 
if we human beings could turn 
away our mind’s eye at will, as we 
can our physical! As we can turn 
away from an ugly view in the 
material world, and look at a pleas- 
ing one; if we could but do the 
like in the world of mind! As you 
turn your back on a dunghill, ora 
foul stagnant ditch: if you could 
so turn your back on your servants’ 
errors, on your children’s faults, on 
the times when you made a fool of 
yourself, on the occasions when sad 
disappointment came your way,— 
in short, upon those prospects 
which are painful to look back 
upon! You go to bed, I may 
assume, every evening. How often, 
my friend, have you tossed about 
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there, hour after hour, sleepless and 
fevered, stung -by care, sorrow. 
worry: as your memory persisted 
in bringing up again a thousand 
circumstances which you could 
wish for ever forgot: as each sad 
hour and sad fact came up and 
stuck its little sting into your 
heart! I do not suppose that you 
have led a specially wicked life ; I 
do not write for blackguards; 1] 
suppose your life has been innocent 
on the whole, and your lot prospe- 
rous :—I assume no more than the 
average of petty vexations, mortifi- 
cations, and worries. You remem- 
ber how that noble man, Sir Charles 
Napier, tells us in his Diary, that 
sometimes, whenirritated by having 
discovered some more than usually 
infamous job or neglect, or stung 
by a keener than ordinary sense of 
the rascally injustice which pursued 
him through life, he tossed about 
all night in a half-frantic state, 
shouting, praying, and blasphem- 
ing. Now, whether you be a great 
man or a little man, when you lay 
your head on your thorny pillow, 
have you not longed oftentimes for 
the power of resolutely turning the 
mind’s eye in another direction 
than that which it was so miserable 
a thing for you to contemplate? 
We all know, of course, how some, 
when tlre mind grew into that per- 
sistent habit of looking in only one 
direction, of harbouring only one 
wretched thought, which is of the 
essence of madness, have thought, 
as they could not turn away the 
mind’s eye at will, to blindfold the 
mind (so to speak) altogether: to 
make sure that it should see no- 
thing atall. By opium, by strong 
drink, men have endeavoured to 
reduce the mind to pure stupefac- 
tion, as their sole chance of peace, 
And you know too, kindly reader, 
that even such means have some- 
times failed of their sorrowful pur- 
pose; and that men have madly 
flung off the burden of this life, as 
though thus they could fling off 
the burden of self and of remem- 
brance. 

Ihave said that it would be an 
unspeakable blessing if we could as 
easily turn the eyes away from a 
moral as from a physical pigsty ; 
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and in my belief we may, to a great 
degree, train ourselves to such a 
habit. You see, from what I have 
just said, that | do not think the 
thing is always or entirely to be 
done. The only way to forget a 
thing is to cease to feel any interest 
in it; and we cannot cheat ourselves 
into the belief that we feel no in- 
terest in a thing which we intensely 
desire to forget. But though the 
painful thing do. not, at our will, 
quite die away into nothing, still 
we may habituate ourselves to look 
away from it. Only time can make 
our vexations and worries fade into 
nothing though we are looking at 
them: even as only distance in 
space can make the pigsty disap- 
pear, if we retire from it still look- 
ing in its direction. But we may 
turn our back on the pigsty, and so 
cease to behold it though it be close 
at hand. And in like manner, we 
may get our mind so under control, 
that in ordinary cases it will answer 
the rein. We may acquire, by long- 
continued effort, the power to turn 
our back upon the worry—that is, 
in unmetaphoric language, to think 
of something else. 

I have often occasion to converse 
with poor people about their little 
worries, their cares and trials ; and 
from the ingenious way in which 
they put them, so as to make them 
look their very worst, it is some- 
times easy to see that the poor man 
or woman has been brooding for 
long hours over the painful thing, 
turning it in all different ways, till 
the thing has been got into that 
precise point of view in which it 
looks its very ugliest. It is like 
one of those gutta-percha heads, 
squeezed into its most hideous grin. 
And I have thought, how long this 
werd soul must have persisted in 
ooking at nothing but this dreary 
prospect before finding out so ac 
curately the spot whence it looks 
most dreary. I might mention one 
or two amusing instances ; but I do 
not think it would be fair to give 
the facts, and I could not invent 
any parallel cases unless by being 
myself painfully worried. And we 
all know that, apart from other 
reasons, it is impolitic to look too 
long at a disagreeable object, for 
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this reason—that all subjects, pleas- 
ing or painful, greaten on our view 
if we look at them long. They grow 
much bigger. You can hardly write 
a sermon (writing it as carefully 
and well as you can) without being 
persuaded before you have done 
with it, that the doctrine or duty 
you are seeking to enforce is one of 
the very highest possible impor- 
tance. You feel this incomparably 
more strongly when you have 
finished your discourse than you 
did when you began it. So with an 
essay or an article. Half in jest, 
you chose your subject; half ear- 
nestly, you sketched out your plan ; 
but as you carefully write it out, it 
begins to grow upon you that it 
would be well for the human race 
would it but listen to your advice 
and act upon it. Itis so also with 
our worries, sO with all the ills of 
our lot, so especially with any 
treachery or injustice with which. 
we may have been treated. You 
may brood over a little worry till, 
like the prophet’s cloud, it passes 
from being of the size of a man’s 
hand into something that blackens 
all the sky, from the horizon to the 
znith. You may dwell upon the 
cruelty and treachery with which 
you have been used, till the thought 
of them stings you almost to mad- 
ness. Who but must feel for the 
abandoned wife, treated unques- 
tionably with scandalous barbarity, 
who broods over her wrongs till 
she can think of nothing else, and 
can hardly speak or write without 
attacking her unworthy husband ? 
You may, in a moral sense, look at 
the pigsty or the open sewer till, 
wherever you look, you shall see 
nothing save open sewers and pig- 
sties, You may dwell so long on 
your own care and sorrow, that you 
shall see only care and sorrow 
everywhere. Now, don’t give in to 
that if you can help it. 

Some one has used you ill— 
cheated you, misrepresented you. 
An ugly old woman, partially deaf, 
and with a remarkably husky voice, 
as come to your house without 
aly invitation, and notwithstand- 
ing the most frigid reception which 
civility will permit, persists in 
staying for ten days. You over- 
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hear Mr. Snarling informing a 
stranger that your essays in Y’raser 
are mainly characterized by conceit 
and ill-nature (Mr. Snarling, put on 
the cap). Your wife and yon enter 
a drawing-room to make a forenoon 
visit. Miss Limejuice is staying at 
the house. Your friend, Mr. Smith, 
drove you down in his drag, which 
isa remarkably handsome turn-out. 
And entering the drawing-room 
somewhat faster than was expected, 
you surprise Miss Limejuice, still 
with a malignant grin on her ex- 
traordinarily ugly countenance, 
telegraphing across the room to the 
lady of the house to come and look 
at the carriage. In an instant the 
malignant grin is exchanged for a 
fawning smile, but not so quickly 
but that you saw the malignant grin. 
A man has gone to law with you 
about a point which appears to you 
perfectly clear. Now, don’t sit down 
and think over and over again these 
petty provocations. Exclude them 
from your mind. Most of them are 
really too contemptible to be 
thought of. The noble machinery 
of your mind, though you be only 
a commonplace good-hearted mor- 
tal, was made for something better 
than to grind that wretched grist. 
And as for greater injuries, don’t 
think of them more than you can 
help. You will make yourself 
miserable, You will think the man 
who cheated or misrepresented you 
an incarnate demon, while probably 
he is in the main not so bad, 
though possessed of an unhappy 
disposition to tell lies to the preju- 
dice of his acquaintance. Remem- — 
ber that if you could see his con- 
duct, and your own conduct, from 
his point of view, you might see 
that there is much to be said even 
for him. No matter how wrong a 
man is, he may be able to persuade 
himself into the honest belief that 
he is in the right. You may kill 
an apostle, and think you are doing 
God service. You may vilify a 
curate, who is more popular than 
yourself; and in the process of 
vilification, you may quote much 
Scripture and shed many tears, 
Very, very few offenders see their 
offence in the precise light in which 
you do while you condemn it. So 
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resolve that in any complicated 
case, in which misapprehension is 
possible ; in all cases in which you 
cannot convict a man of direct 
falsehood; you shall give him cre- 
dit for honesty of intention. And 
as to all these petty offences which 
have been named—as to most petty 
mortifications and disappointments 
—why, turn your back on them. 
Turn away from the contemplation 
of Mr. Snarling’s criticism as you 
would turn away from a little stag- 
nant puddle to look at fairer sights, 
Look in the opposite direction from 
all Miss Limejuice’s doings and 
sayings, as you would look in the 
opposite direction from the sole 
untidy corner of the garden, where 
the rotten pea-sticks are. As for 
the graver sorrow, try and think of 
itno more. Learn its lesson indeed ; 
God sent it to teach you something 
and to train you somehow; but 
then try and think of it no more. 
But there are mortals who are 
always raking up unpleasant sub- 
jects, because they have a real de- 
ight in them. Like the morbid 
anatomist, they would rather look 
at a diseased body than a healthy 
one. Well, in the case of their own 
lot, let such be indulged. At first, 
when you find them everytime you 
see them, beginning again the 
tedious story of all their discom- 
forts and worries, you are disposed 
to pity them, tedious and uninte- 
resting though the story of their 
slights and grievances be, Do 
not throw away pity upon such. 
They are not suitable objects of 
charity. They have a real though 
perverted enjoyment in going over 
that weary narration. It makes 
them happy to tell at length how 
miserable they are. They would 
rather look at the pigsty than not. 
Let them. It is all quite right. 
But unhappily such people, not 
content themselves to contemplate 
pigsties, generally are anxious to 
get their acquaintances to contem- 
plate their pigsties too; and as their 
acquaintances, in most instances 
would rather look at a clover-fiel 
than a pigsty, such people become 
companions of the most disagree- 
able sort, As you are sitting on a 
fine summer evening on the grass 
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before your door, tranquil, content, 
full of thankful enjoyment, they 
are fond (so to speak) of suddenly 
bringing in a scavenger’s cart, and 
lacing it before you, where it will 
lot out all the pleasant prospect, 
They will not let you forget the 
silly thing you said or did, the 
painful passage in your life o 
which you wish to shut down the 
leaf for ever. They are always 
probing the half-healed wound, 
sticking the knife into the sensitive 
place. If the view in a hundred 
directions is beautiful, they will, by 
instant affinity and necessity of na- 
ture, beg you to look at the dung- 
hill, and place the dunghill before 
you for that purpose, I believe 
there are many able, sensitive men, 
who never had a fair chance in 
life. Their powers have been 
crippled, their views embittered, 
their whole nature soured, by a 
constant discipline of petty whips 
and scourges, and little pricking 
needles, applied (in some cases 
through pure stolidity and coarse- 
ness of nature) by an ill-mated 
wife, It is only by flying from their 
own fireside that they can escape 
the unceasing gadfly, with its petty, 
irritating, never-ending sting. They 
live in an atmosphere of pigsty. 
They cannot lift their eyes but 
some ugly, petty, contemptible 
wrong is sure to be crammed upon 
their aching gaze. And it must be 
a very sweet and noble nature that 
rears of this training will not em- 
itter. It must be a very great 
mind that years of this training 
will fail to render inconceivably 
petty and little. Oh! woful and 
miserable to meet a man of fifty 
or sixty, an educated man, who 
in this world of great interests and 
solemn anticipations, can find no 
subjects to talk of but the neglect 
of his wealthy neighbour, the ex 
tortionate price he is charged for 
sugar, the carelessness of his mai- 
servant, the flirtations of his maid- 
servants, the stiffness of Lord 
Dunderhead when he lately met 
that empty-pated peer. In whats 
vetty world such a man lives! 
Seder what a low sky he walks: 
how muggy the atmosphere he 
breathes ! 
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You remember Mr, Croaker, in 
Goldsmith’s Goodnatured Man. 
Whenever he saw a number of 
people cheerful and happy, he al- 
ways contrived to throw a chi 
“| damp over the circle by wish- 
ing, with a ghastly air, that they 
might all be as well that day six 
months. I have known many 
Croakers. I have known men who, 
if they saw a young fellow quite 
happy in his lot and his work, 
hopeful and hearty, would instantly 
try to suggest something that 
mght make him unhappy; that 
night pull him down to a congenial 
gloom. I have known persons who, 
if they had looked upon a gay circle 
of sweet, lively girls, rosy and 
smiling, would have enjoyed ex- 
tremely to have (in a moral sense) 
suddenly brought into that fair 
circle a hearse and a coffin. And 
Ihave been filled with fiery indig- 
nation, when I knew that suc 
persons, really acting from malig- 
nant spite and bitterness to see 
others happy, would pore have 
claimed to be acting from religious 
motives, and doing a Christian 
duty. The very foundation, and 
rimary axiom, in some men’s re- 
fscous belief, is, that Almighty 
God is spitefully angry to see His 
creatures happy. Oh whata wicked 
mischievous lie! God is love. And 
we know it on the highest of all 
authorities, that the very first and 
grandest duty He claims of His 
creatures, is to love Him with 
heart and soul and strength and 
mind; not to shrink before Him, 
like whipped slaves before a capri- 
cious, ne tyrant ; but to love 
Him and trust to Him as loving 
children might gather at the kindest 
ent’s knee. I am content to 
look at a pigsty when needful : God 
intends that we should oftentimes 
look at such in the moral world ; 
but God intends that we should 
look at clover-fields and fragrant 
flowers whenever we can do so 
Without a dereliction of duty. I 
am quite sure that when the 
Blessed Redeemer went to the mar- 
nage at Cana of Galilee, he did 
not think it his duty to cast a 
gloom and a damp over the festive 
company there. Do not misunder- 
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stand me, my spiteful acquaintance. 
There is a time to mourn, as well 
as a time to dance ; and in this life 
we shall have quite enough of the 
former time, without seeking for 
supererogatory woes, I am not 
afraid, myself, to look upon the 
recent grave; I would train my 
children to sit upon the daisied 
mound, pensive, but not afraid, as 
I told them that Christianity has 
turned the sepulchrum into the 
kotuntnptov,—the burying-place into 
the sleeping-place ; as I told them 
how the Christian dead do but 
sleep for the Great Awaking. But I 
should not think it right to break 
in upon their innocent cheer by 
rushing in and telling them that 
their coffin would soon be coming, 
and that their grave was waiting 
in the churchyard. There are times 
enough and events enough which 
will tell them that. Don’t let us 
have Mr. Croaker. And don’t let 
us fancy that by making ourselves 
miserable, we are doing something 
pleasing to God. It is not His 
purpose that we should look at 
pi sties when we can honestly 
1elp it. No doubt, the erroneous 
belief that God wishes that 
we should, runs through all reli- 
gions. India, Persia, Arabia, have 
known it, no less than Rome, 
England, Scotland ; the fakir, the 
eremite, the monk, the Covenanter, 
have erred together here. The 
Church of England, and the Church 
of Scotland, are no more free 
from the tendency to it, than the 
Church of Rome; and the grim 
Puritan, who thought it sinful to 
smile, was just as far wrong as 
the starved monastic and the fiesh- 
less Brahmin. Every now and 
then, I preach a sermon against 
this notion; not that people now- 
a-days will actually scourge and 
starve themselves; but that they 
carry with them an inveterate be- 
lief that it would be a fine thing if 
they did. Here is the conclusion 
of the last sermon ; various friendly 
readers of Fraser have sent me 
fancy specimens of bits of my dis- 
courses; let them compare their 
notion of them with the fact :-— 

It shows how all men, everywhere, 
have been pressed by a common sense 
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of guilt against God, which they thought 
to expiate by self-inflicted punishment. 
But we, my friends, know better than 
that. Jesus died for us ; Jesus suffered 
for us; His sufferings took away our 
sins; our own sufferings, how great 
soever, never could; Christ’s sacrifice 
was all-sufficient ; and any penance on 
our part is just as needless as it would be 
unavailing. Take, then, brethren, with- 
out a scruple or a misgiving, the inno- 
cent enjoyment of life. Let your heart 
beat, gladly and thankfully, by your quiet 
fireside ; and never dream that there is 
anything of sinful self-indulgence in that 
pure delight with which you watch your 
children’s sports, and hear their pratile. 
Look out apon green spring fields and 
blossoms, upon summer woods and 
streams; gladden in the bright sun- 
shine, as well as muse in the softening 
twilight ; and never fancy that though 
these things cheer you amid the many 
cares of life, you are falling short of the 
ideal sketched by that kindly Teacher of 
self-denial who said, ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily!’ 

Having relieved my feelings by 
thus stating my resolute protest 
against what I think one of the 
most mischievous and wicked 
errofs I ever knew, I proceed to 
say that although I think nothing 
can be more foolish than to be 
always looking at moral pigsties 
still the principle cannot be lai 
down without some restriction. 
You may, by indulging the disposi- 
tion to look away from unpleasant 
prospects, bring your mind to a 
morbid state: you may become so 
over-sensitive, that you shall shrink 
away from the very thought of in- 
justice, cruelty, or suffering. I do 
not suppose selfishness. I am not 
talking to selfish, heartless persons, 
who can look on with entire com- 
posure at suffering of any sort, pro- 
vided it do not touch themselves, 
I am quite content that such should 
endure all that may befal them, 
and more. The heart of some men 
is like an extremely tough beef- 
steak, which needs an immense 
deal of beating before it will grow 
tender. The analogy does not hold 
entirely ; for I believe the very 
toughest steak may be beaten till 
it grows tender; or at least the 
beating will not make it tougher. 
Whereas the human heart is such, 
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that while in generous natures it 
learns, by suffering, to feel for the 
suffering of others, in selfish and 
sordid natures it becomes only the 
more selfish and self-contained the 
more it is called to feel. But [ 
am not speaking to selfish persons, 
Tam thinking of generous, sensi- 
tive human beings, to whom the 
contemplation of injustice and 
cruelty and falsehood is as painful 
when these are pressing upon 
others, as when they are pressing 
upon themselves. 1 am thinking 
of men and women who feel their 
hearts quicken and their cheeks 
flush when they read the stupid 
and unjust verdicts of occasional 
(must 1 say frequent’) juries; and 
the preposterous decisions of Lon- 
don police magistrates now and 
then. To such, I well believe, the 
daily reading of the law report in 
the 7'imes is a painful worry; it 
sets before one so sad a picture 
of human sin and folly; and it 
shows so strongly that human 
laws labour most vainly to redress 
the greater part of the evils that 
oress on human life. You remen- 
er how once Byron, at Venice, 
durst not open the Quarterly Re- 
view; and sent it away after it 
had been several days in his house, 
ignorant even whether it contained 
any notice of him. Of course this 
was a purely selfish shrinking ; the 
poet knew that his nature would 
so wince under the dreaded attack, 
that he was afraid even to ascer- 
tain whether there were any attack 
at all. Have not you, my reader, 
from a morbid though more gene- 
rous _ sensitiveness, sometimes 
shrunk from opening the news- 
paper which day by day reported 
some iniquitous court-martial, some 
scandalous trial in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, revealing human de 
pravity in its foulest manifestation, 
and setting out and pressing upon 
your view evils which were prac- 
tically remediless? And so, think- 
ing of such things, I wish to qualify 
my great principle, that in_ the 
moral world it is wise and right to 
turn you back upon the pigsty, 
where practicable. I have thought 
of two limitations of this principle. 
The first limitation is this; that 
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however painfal it may be to look 
at unpleasant things, we ought 
fairly to face them so long as there 
is any hope of remedying them. 
The second limitation is this ; that 
however painful it may be to look 
at unpleasant things, we ought not 
to train ourselves, by constantly 
refusing to look at them, to a mor- 
bidly shrinking habit of mind. Such 
a habit, by indulgence, will grow 
upon us to that degree, that it will 
unfit us for the rude wear of life. 
And the moral nature, grown sen- 
sitive as the mimosa, will serve as 
a conductor to convey many a 
wretched and debilitating pang to 
the heart. 

Let us think of these two limita- 
tions of my theory as to the fashion 
in which the worries of life should 
be met. 

Though it is wise, generally 
speaking, to look away from pain- 
ful sights, it is not wise or right to 
do so while, by facing them, we may 
hope to mend them. It is not 


good, like a certain priest and 
Levite of ancient times, to turn 
our back on the poor man lying 
half dead by the way-side; while 


it is still possible for a Good 
Samaritan to pour in oil and wine. 
However unpleasing the sight, how- 
ever painful the effort, let us look 
fairly at the worry in our lot, till 
we have done our best to put it 
right. It is not the act of wisdom, 
it is the doing of indolence, selfish- 
ness, and cowardice, to turn our 
back on that which we may remedy 
or even alleviate by facing it. It 
is only when no good can come of 
brooding over the pigsty that I 
counsel the reader persistently to 
turn away from it. Many men try 
to forget some family vexation 
some neglected duty, some soci 

or political grievance, when they 
ought manfully to look full at it, to 
see it in its true dimensions and 
colours, and to try to mend matters. 
They cannot truly forget the painful 
fact. Even when it is not distinctly 
remembered, a vague, dull, un- 
1appy sense of something amiss 
will go with them everywhere—all 
the more unhappy because con- 
Science will tell them they are doing 
wrong. It is soin small matters 
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as well as great. Your bookcase is 
all in confusion ; the papers in your 
drawers have got into a sad mess. 
It is easier, you think, to shut the 
doors, to lock the drawers, to go 
away and think of something else, 
than manfully to face the pigsty 
and sort it up. Possibly you may 
do so. If you are a nerveless, 
cowardly being, you will; but you 
will not be comfortable though you 
have turned your back on the pig- 
sty: a gnawing consciousness of 
the pigsty’s existence will go with 
you wherever you go. Say your 
affairs have become embarrassed ; 
you are living beyond your means; 
you are afraid to add up your 
accounts and ascertain how you 
stand. Ah, my friend, many a poor 
man well knows the feeling! Don’t 
give in toit. Fairly face the fact: 
know the worst. Many a starving 
widow and orphan, many a pinched 
family reduced from opulence to 
sordid shifts, have suffered because 
the dead father would not while he 
lived face the truth in regard to his 
means and affairs! Let not that 
selfish being quote my essay in 
support of the course he takes. 
However complicated and miserable 
the state of the facts may be— 
though the pigsty should be like 
the Augean stable—look fairly at 
it; see it in its length and breadth; 
cut off your dinner-parties, sell 
your horses, kick out the fellows 
who make a hotel of your house 
and an ordinary of your table; 
bring your establishment to what 
your means can reach, to what will 
leave enough to insure your life. 
Don’t let your miserable children 
have to think bitterly of you in 
your grave. And another respect 
in which you ought to carry out the 
same resolute purpose to look the 
pigsty full in the face is, in regard 
to your religious views and belief. 
Don’t turn your back upon your 
doctrinal doubts and difficulties, 
Go up to them and examine them. 
Perhaps the ghastly object which 
looks to you in the twilight like a 
sheeted ghost, may prove to be no 
more than a tablecloth hanging 
upon a hedge ; but if you were to 
pass it distantly without ascertain- 
ing what it is, you might carry the 
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shuddering belief that you had seen 


a disembodied spirit all your days. 
Some people (very wrongly, as I 
think) would have you turn the 
key upon your sceptical difficulties, 
and look away from the pigsty 
altogether. From a stupid though 
prevalent delusion as to the mean- 
ing of Faith, they have a vague im- 
pain that the less ground you 
ave for your belief, and the more 
objections you stoutly refuse to see, 
the more faith you have got. It is 
a poor theory, that of some worthy 
divines; it amounts to just this: 
Christianity is true, and it is proved 
true by evidence; but for any sake 
don’t examine the evidence, for the 
more you examine it the less likely 
you are to believe it. I say, No! 
Let us see your difficulties and 
objections; only to define them 
will cut them down to half their 
—— vague, misty dimensions. 
am not afraid of them ; for though, 
after all is said, they continue to be 
difficulties, I shall show you that 
difficulties a hundredfold greater 
stand in the way of the contrary 
belief; and it is just by weighing 
opposing difficulties that you can 
in this world come to any belief, 
scientific, historical, moral, political. 
Let me say here that 1 heartily 
despise the man who professes a 
vague scepticism on the strength 
of difficulties which he has never 
taken the pains fairly to measure. 
It is hypocritical pretence when a 
man professes at the same instant 
to turn his back upon a prospect, 
and to be guided by what he 
discerns in that prospect. But there 
are men who would like to combine 
black with white, yes with no. 
There are men who are always 
anxious to combine the contradic- 
tory enterprises, How to do a thing 
and How at the same time not to do 
at. 

In brief, my limitation is this: 
Do not refuse to admit distressing 
thoughts, if any good is to come of 
admitting them; do not turn your 
back on the ugly prospect, so long 
as there is a hope of mending it ; 
don’t be like the wrecked sailor, 
who drinks himself into insensi- 
bility, while a hope of rescue re- 
mains ; don’t refuse to worry your- 
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self by thinking what is to become 
of your children after you are gone, 
if there be still time to devise some 
means of providing forthem. Look 
fairly at the blackest view, and go 
at it bravely if there be the faintest 
chance of making it brighter. 

And, in truth, a great many bad 
things prove to be not so bad when 
you fairly look at them. The day 
seems horribly rainy and stormy 
when you look out of your library- 
window ; but you wrap up and go 
out resolutely for a walk, and the 
day is not so bad. By the time 
your brisk five miles are finished, 
you think it rather a fine breezy 
day, healthful though boisterous, 
All remediable evils are made a 
great deal worse by turning your 
back on them. The skeleton in the 
closet rattles its bare bones abomi- 
nably, when you lock the closet- 
door. Your disorderly drawer of 
letters and papers was a bugbear 
for weeks, because you put off sort- 
ing it and tried to forget it. It 
made you unhappy—vaguely un- 
easy, as all neglected duties do; 
yet you thought the trouble of 
putting it right would be so great 
that you would rather bear the 
little gnawing uneasiness. At 
length you could stand it no more. 
You determined some day to go at 
your task and doit. You did it. 
ft was done speedily; it was done 
easily. You felt a blessed sense of 
relief, and you wondered that you 
had made such a painful worry of 
a thing so simple. By the make of 
the universe every ley deferred 
grows in bulk and weight and 
painful pressure. 

It may here be said that when a 
worry cannot be forgotten, and yet 
cannot be mended, it is a good 
thing to try to define it. Measure 
its exact size, That is sure to make 
it look smaller, I have great con- 
fidence in the power of the pen to 
give most people clearer ideas than 
they maul have without it. You 
have a vague sense that in your lot 
there is a vast number of worries 
and annoyances, Just sit down, 
take a large sheet of paper and a 
pen, and write out a list of all your 
annoyances and worries, You will 
be surprised to find how few they 
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are, and how small they look. And 
if on another sheet of paper you 
make a list of all the blessings you 
enjoy, I believe that in most cases 
you will see reason to feel heartily 
ashamed of your previous state of 
discontent. Even should the cata- 
logue of worries not be a brief one, 
still the killing thing—the vague 
sense of indefinite magnitude and 
number—will be gone. Almost all 
numbers diminish by accurately 
counting them. A clergyman may 
honestly believe that there are five 
hundred people in his church ; but 
unless he be a person accustomed 
accurately to estimate numbers, you 
will find on counting that his con- 
gregation does not exceed two hun- 
dred and fifty. When the Chartist 
petition was presented to Parlia- 
ment some years ago, it was said to 
bear the signatures of five or six 
millions of people. It looked such 


an immense mass that possibly its 
promoters were honest in promul- 
gating that belief. But the names 
were counted, and they amounted 
to no more than a million and a 
half. So, thoughtful reader, who 
fancy yourself torn by a howling 


pack of worries, count them. You 
will find them much fewer than 
you had thought; and the only 
way to satisfactorily count them is 
by making a list of them in writing. 
Yet here there is a difficulty too. 
The purpose for which I advise you 
to make such a list, is to assure 
yourself that your worries are really 
not so very Many or so very great. 
But there is hardly any means in this 
world which may not be worked to 
the opposite of the contemplated 
end. And by writing out and 
dwelling on the list of your worries, 
you may make them worse. You 
may diminish their number, but 
increase their intensity. You may 
set out the relations and tendencies 
of the vexations under which you 
suffer, of the ill usage of which you 
complain, till you whip yourself up 
to a point of violent indignation. 
In reading the life of Sir Charles 
Napier, I think one often sees cause 
to lament that the great man so 
chronicled and dwelt upon the 
petty injustices which he met with 
‘om petty men. And when a poor 
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governess writes the story of her 
indignities, recording them with 
painful accuracy, and putting them 
in the most unpleasing light, one 
feels that it would have been better 
had she not taken up the pen. But 
indeed these are instances coming 
under the general principle set out 
some time since, that irremediable 
worries are for the most part better 
forgotten. 

So much for the first limitation 
of my theory for the treatment of 
worries, The second, you remem- 
ber, is, that we ought not to give 
in to the impulse to turn our back 
upon the ugly prospect to such a 


- degree that any painful sight or 


thought shall be felt like a mortal 
stab. You may come to that point 
of morbid sensitiveness. And I 
believe that the greatest evil of an 
extremely retired country life is, 
that it tends to bring one to that 
ae shrinking state. You may 

e afraid to read the Z'imes, for the 
suffering caused you by the con- 
templation of the irremediable sin 
and misery of which you read the 
daily record there. You maycome 
to wish that you could creep away 
into some quiet corner, where the 
uproar of human guilt and wretch- 
edness should never be heard again. 
You may come to sympathize 
heartily with the weary aspiration 
of the Psalmist, ‘Oh that I had 
wings like a dove: then would I 
flee away and be at rest! Some- 
times as you stand in your stable, 
smoothing down your horse’s neck, 
you may think how quiet and silent 
a place it is, how free from worry, 
and wish you had never to go out 
of the stall. Or when you have 
been for two or three days ill in 
bed, the days going on and going 
down so strangely, you may have 
thought that you would stay there 
for the remainder of your life ; that 
you could not muster resolution to 
set yourself again to the daily 
worry. You people who cannot 
understand the state of feeling 
which I am trying to describe, be 
thankful for it: but do not doubt 
that such a state of feeling exists in 
many minds. 

Let me confess, for myself, that 
for several years past I have been 
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afraid to read a good novel. It is 
intensely painful to contemplate 
and realize to one’s mind the state 
of matters set out in most writings 
of the class. Apart from the ques- 
tion of not caring for that order of 
thought (and to me dissertation is 
much more interesting than narra- 
tive), don’t you shrink from the 
sight of struggling virtue and 
triumphant vice, of cruelty, op- 
pression, and successful falsehood ? 
Give us the story that has no 
exciting action ; that moves along 
without incident transcending the 
experience of ordinary human 
beings ; that shows us quiet, simple, 
innocent modes of life, free from 
the intrusion of the stormy and 
wicked world around. Don't you 
begin, as you grow older, to sympa- 
thize with that feeling of the poet 
Beattie, which when younger you 
laughed at, that Shakspeare’s ad- 
mixture of the grotesque in his 
serious plays was absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the tragic part from 
producing an effect too painful for 
endurance? The poet maintained 
that Shakspeare was aiming to save 
those who might witness his plays 
from a ‘disordered head or a broken 
heart.’ You see there, doubtless, 
the working of a morbid nervous 
system ; but there is a substratum 
of truth. Once upon a time, when 
@ man was worried by the evils of 
his lot, he could hope to escape 
from them by getting into the 
world of fiction. But now much 
fiction is such that you are worse 
there than ever. I do not think of 
the grand, romantic, and tremen- 
dously melodramatic incidents 
which one sometimes finds ; these do 
not greatly pain us, because we feel 
both characters and incidents to be 
so thoroughly unreal. I do not mind 
a bit when the hero of Monte Christo 
is flung into the sea in a sack from 
a cliff some hundreds of feet high ; 
that pains one no more than the 
straits and misfortunes of Mun- 
chausen. The wearing thing is to 
be carried into homely scenes, and 
shown life-like characters, bearing 
and struggling with the worries 
of life we know so well. We are 
reminded, only too vividly, of the 
hard strife of reduced gentility to 
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keep up appearances, of the aging, 
life-wearing battle with constant 
care, It is as much wear of heart 
to look into that picture truthfully 
set before us by a man or woman 
of genius, as to look at the sad 
reality of this world of struggle, 
privation, and failure. It was just 
the sight of these that we wished 
to escape, and lo! there they are 
again. So one shrinks from the 
sympathetic reading of a story too 
truthfully sad. I once read Vanity 
Fair. 1 would not read it again 
on any account, any more than one 
would willingly go through the 
delirium of a fever, or revive 
distinctly the circumstances of the 
occasion on which one acted like a 
fool. ‘The story was admirable, 
incomparable ; but it was too sadly 
true. We see quite enough of 
that sort of thing in actual life: 
let us not have it again when we 
seek relief from the realities of 
actual life. Once you got into a 
sunshiny atmosphere when you be- 
gan to read a work of fiction ; or if 
the light was lurid, it was mani- 
festly the glare of some preparation 
of sulphur in a scene-shifter’s hand. 
But now, you are often in a dole- 
ful grey from the beginning of a 
story to its end. 

It is a great blessing when a 
man’s nature or training is such 
that he is able to turn away entirely 
from his work when he desists 
from actual working, and to shut 
his eyes to the contemplation of 
any painful thing when its contem- 
plation ceases to be necessary or 
useful, There is much in this of 
native idiosyncrasy, but a good deal 
may be done by discipline. You 
may to a certain extent acquire the 
power to throw off from the mind 
the burden that is weighing upon 
it, at all times except the moment 
during which the burden has actu- 
ally to be borne. I envy the man 
who stops his work and instantly 
forgets it till it is time to begin 
again. I envy the man who can lay 
down his pen while writing on some 
subject that demands all his men- 
tal stretch, and go out for a walk, 
and yet not through all his walk be 
wrestling with his subject still, Oh! 
if we could lay down the mind’s load 
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as we can lay down the body’s! 
Tf the mind could sit down and 
rest for a breathing space, as the 
body can in climbing a hill! If, 
as we decidedly stop walking when 
we cease to walk, we could cease 
thinking when we intend to cease 
to think! It was doubtless a great 
secret of the work which Napoleon 
did with so little apparent wear, 
that he could fall asleep whenever 
he chose. Yet even he could not 
at will look away from the pigsty : 
no doubt one suddenly pressed 
itself upon his view on that day 
when he was sitting alone at dinner, 
and in a moment sprang up with a 
furious execration, and kicked over 
the table, smashing his plates as 
drunken Scotch weavers sometimes 
do. Let us do our best to right the 
wrong; but when we have done 
our best, and go to something else, 
let us quite forget the wrong: it 
will do no good to remember it 
now. It is long-continued wear 
that kills, We can do and bear a 
vast deal if we have blinks of in- 
termission of bearing and doing. 
But the mind of some men is on 
the stretch from the moment they 


begin a task till they end it. 
Shghtly and rapidly as you may 
run over this essay, it was never 
half-an-hour out of the writer's 
waking thoughts from the writing 
of the first line to the writing of 


the last. I have known those who 
when busied with any work, legal, 
literary, theological, parochial, do- 
mestic, hardly ever consciously 
ceased from it; but were, as Mr. 
Bailey has expressed it, ‘about it, 
lashing at it day and night.’ The 
swell continued though the wind had 
gone down ; the wheels spun round 
though the steam was shut off. Let 
me say here (I say it for myself), 
that apart entirely from any con- 
sideration of the religious sanctions 
which hallow a certain day of 
the seven, it appears to me that its 
value is literally and really inesti- 
mable to the overworked and 
worried man, if it be kept sacred, 
not merely from worldly work, but 
from the intrusion of worldly cares 
and thoughts. The thing can be 
done, my friend. As the last hour 
of Saturday strikes, the burden 
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may fall from the mind: the pack 
of worries may be whipped off; 
and you may feel that you have 
entered on a purer, freer, happier 
life, which will last for four-and- 
twenty hours. Iam a Scotchman, 
and a Scotch clergyman, and I hold 
views regarding the Sunday with 
which I know that some of my 
most esteemed readers do not sym- 
pathize ; but I believe, for myself, 
that a strict resolution to preserve 
the Lord’s day sacred (in no Puri- 
tanical sense), would lengthen many 
a valuable life ; would preserve the 
spring of many a noble mind; 
would hold off in some cases the 
approaches of imbecility or in- 
sanity. 


I do not forget, in urging the 
expediency of training the mind to 
turn away from worries which it 
will do no good to continue to look 
at, that anything evil or painful 
has a peculiar power to attract and 
compel attention to it. A little 
bad thing bulks larger on the 
mind’s view than a big good thing. 
It persistently pushes its ugly face 
upon our notice. You cannot forget 
that you have bad tooth-ache, 
though it be only one little nerve 
that is in torment, and all the rest 
of the body is at ease. And some 
little deformity of person, some 
little worry in your domestic ar- 
rangements, keeps always intruding 
itself, and defying you to forget 
or overlook it. Ifthe pigsty already 
referred to be placed in the middle 
of the pretty lawn before your 
door, it will blot out all the land- 
scape: you will see nothing save 
the pigsty. Evil has the advantage 
of good in many ways. It not 
merely detracts from good: it 
neutralizes it all. I think it is 
Paley who says that the evils of 
life supply no just argument against 
the divine benevolence ; inasmuch 
as when weighed against the bless- 
ings of life, the latter turn the 
scale. It is as if you gave a man 
five hundred a-year, and then took 
away from him: one hundred: this 
would amount virtually to giving 
him a clear four hundred a-year, 
It always struck me that the case 
put is not analogous to the fact. 
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The four hundred a-year left would 


lose no part of their marketable 
value when the one hundred was 
taken away. The fact is rather as 
if you gave a man a large jug of 
ure water, and then cast into it a 
ew drops of black-draught. That 
little infusion of senna would 
render the entire water nauseous. 
No doubt there might be fifty times 
as much pure water as vile senna: 
but the vile senna would spoil the 
whole. Even such is the influence 
of evil in this system of things. 
It does not simply diminish the 
quantity of good to be enjoyed: 
to a great degree it destroys the 
enjoyment of the whole of the 
good. Good carries weight in the 
race with evil. It has not a fair 
start, nor a fair field. Don’t you 
know, reader, that it needs careful, 
constant training to give a child a 
good education ; and possibly you 
may not succeed in giving the good 
education after all: while no care 
at all suffices to give a bad educa- 
tion; and a bad education is 
generally successful. So in the 
physical world. No field runs to 
wheat. Ifa farmer wants a crop 
of good grain, he must work hard 
to get it. But he has only to neg- 
lect his field and do nothing, and 
he will have weeds enough. The 
whole system of things in this 
world tends in favour of evil rather 
than of good. But happily, my 
friend, we know the reason why. 
And we know that a day is coming 
which will set these things right. 


I trust I have made sufficiently 
plain the precise error against which 
this essay is directed. The thing 
with which I find fault is that 
querulous, discontented, unhappy 
disposition which sits down and 


broods over disagreeables and 
worries: not with the view of 
mending them, nor of bracing the 
moral nature by the sight of them : 
but simply for the sake of harping 
upon that tedious string ;—of mak- 
ing yourself miserable, and making 
all who come near you miserable 
too. There are people into whose 
houses you cannot go, without 
being sickened by the long cata- 
logue of all their slights and 
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worries. It is a wretched and con- 
temptible thing to be always hawk- 
ing about one’s griefs, in the hope 
of exciting commiseration. Let 
people be assured that their best 
friends will grow wearied of hear- 
ing of their worries : let people be 
assured that the pity which is ac- 
corded them will i in most cases 
mingled with something of con- 
tempt. There are men and women 
who have a wonderful scent fora 
grievance. If you are showing 


them your garden, and there be 


one untidy corner, they will go 
straight to that, and point it out 
with mournful elation, and forget 
all the rest of the trim expanse. 
If there be one mortifying circum- 
stance in an otherwise successful 
and happy lot, they will be always 
reminding you of that. You write 
abook. Twenty favourable reviews 
of it appear, and two unfavourable: 
Mr. Snarling arrives after breakfast, 
sure as fate, with the two unfavour- 
able reviews in his pocket. You 
are cheerful and contented with 
your lot and your house: Mr. 
Snarling never misses an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to you the 
dulness of your situation, the in- 
convenience of your dwelling, the 
inferiority of the place you hold in 
life to what you might @ prior 
have anticipated. You are quite 
light-hearted when Mr. Snarling 
enters; but when he goes, you 
cannot help feeling a good deal 
depressed. The blackest side of 
things has been pressed on your 
notice during his stay. Ido not 
think this is entirely the result of 
malice. It is ignorance of the 
right way to face little worries. 
The man has got a habit of looking 
only at the dunghill. Would that 
he could learn better sense ! 


Let me here remark a certain 
confusion which exists in the minds 
of many. I have known persons 
who prided themselves on their 
ability to inflict pain on others. 
They thought it a proof of power. 
And no doubt to scarify a man as 
Luther and Milton did, as Croker, 
Lockhart, and Macaulay did, is a 
proof of power. But sometimes 
people inflict pain on others simply 
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by making themselves disgusting ; 
and to do this is no proof of power, 
No doubt you may severely pain a 
refined and cultivated man or 
woman by revolting vulgarity of 
language and manner. You may, 
Mrs. Bouncer, embitter your poor 
governess’s life by your coarse, 
petty tyranny; and you may in- 
furiate your servants by talking at 
them before strangers at table. 
But let me remind you that there 
is a dignified and an undignified 
way of inflicting pain. There are 
what may be called the Active and 
the Passive ways. You may inflict 
annoyance as a viper does ; or you 
may inflict annoyance as a dung- 
hill does. Some men (sharp critics 
belong to this class) are like the 
viper. They actively give pain. 
You are afraid of them. Others, 
again, are like a dunghill. They 
are merely passively offensive. You 
are disgusted at these. Now the 
viperish man may perhaps be proud 
of his power of stinging: but 
the dunghill man has no reason 
earthly to be proud of his power 
of stinking. It is just that 
he is an offensive object, and 
men would rather get out of his 
way. Yet I have heard a block- 
head boast how he had driven away 
arefined gentleman from a certain 
club. No doubt he did. The 
gentleman could never go there 
without the blockhead offensively 
revolting him. The blockhead told 
the story with pride. Other block- 
heads listened, and expressed their 
admiration of his cleverness, I 
looked in the blockhead’s face, and 
inwardly said, Oh you human 
dunghill! Think of a filthy sewer 
boasting, ‘Ah, I can drive most 
people away from me!’ 

To the dunghill class many men 
belong. Such, generally, are those 
who will never heartily say any- 
thing pleasant ; but who are always 
ready to drop hints of what they 
think will be disagreeable for you 
to hear. Such are the men who 
will walk round your garden, when 
you show it to them in the inno- 
cent pride of your heart; and after 
having accomplished the circuit, 
will shrug their shoulders, snuff 
the air, and say nothing. Such are 
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the men who will call upon an old 
gentleman, and incidentally men- 
tion that they were present the 
other Sunday when his son preached 
his first sermon, but say no kindly © 
word as to the figure made by the 
youthful divine. Such are the men 
who, when you show them your 
fine new church, will walk round it 
hurriedly, say carelessly ‘ Very 
nice ; and begin to talk earnestly 
upon topics not connected with 
ecclesiastical architecture. And 
such, as a general rule, are all the 
envious race, who will never cor- 
dially praise anything done by 
others, and who turn green with 
envy and jealousy if they even hear 
others speak of a third party in 
words of cordial praise. Such men 
are for the most part under-bred, 
and always of third or fourth-rate 
talent. A really able man heartily 
speaks well of the talent that rivals 
or eclipses his own. He does so 
through the necessity of a noble 
and magnanimous nature. And a 
gentleman will generally do as 
much, through the influence of a 
training which makes the best of 
the best features in the character of 
man. It warms one’s heart to hear 
a great and illustrious author speak 
of a young one who is struggling 
up the slope. But it is a sorry 
thing to hear Mr. Snarling upon 
the same subject. 


I have sometimes wondered whe- 
ther what iscommonly called coolness 
in human beings is the result of a 
remarkable power of looking away 
from things which it is not thought 
desirable to see ; or of a still more 
remarkable power of looking at 
disagreeable things and not mind- 
ing. You remember somewhere in 
the Life of Sir Walter Scott, we are 
told of a certain joyous dinner- 
party at his house in Castle-street. 
Of all the gay party there was none 
so gay as a certain West Country 
baronet. Yet in his pocket he had 
a letter containing a challenge 
which he had accepted ; and next 
morning early he was off to the 
duel in which he was killed. Now, 
there must have been a woful worry 
gnawing at the clever man’s heart, 
you would say. How did he take 
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it so coolly? Did he really forget 
for the time the risk that lay before 
him? Or did he look fairly at it, 

et not care? He was a kind- 

earted man as well as a brave one: 
surely he must have been able, 
through the jovial evening, to look 
quite away from the possibility of 
a distracted widow, and young 
children left fatherless, Sometimes 
this coolness appears in base and 
sordid forms: it is then the result 
of obtuseness of nature,—of pure 
lack of discernment and feeling. 
People thus qualified are able with 
entire composure to do things 
which others could not do to save 
their lives. Such are the people 
who constitute a class which is an 
insufferable. nuisance of civilized 
society,—the class of uninvited and 
unwelcome guests. I am thinking 
of people who will without any in- 
vitation push themselves and their 
baggage into the house of a man 
who is almost a stranger to them ; 
and in spite of the studied presen- 
tation of the cold shoulder, and in 
spite of every civil hint that their 
presence is most unwelcome, make 
themselves quite at home for so 
long as it suits them to remain. I 
have heard of people who would 
come, to the number of three or 
four, to the house of a poor gentle- 
man to whom every shilling was a 
consideration ; and without invita- 
tion remain for four, six, ten weeks 
at a stretch. I have heard of people 
who would not only come uninvited 
to stay at a small house, but bring 
with them some ugly individual 
whom its host had never seen: and 
possibly a mangy dog in addition. 
And such folk will with great free- 
dom drink the wine, little used by 
that plain household, and _ hospi- 
tably press the ugly individual to 
drink it freely too. I declare there 
is something that approaches the 
sublime in the intensity of such 
folk’s stolidity. They will not see 
that they are not wanted. They 
jauntily make themselves quite at 

ome. If they get so many weeks’ 
board and lodging, they don’t care 
how uupleasantly it is given. They 
will write for your carriage to meet 
them at the railway station, as if 
they were ordering a. hackney- 
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coach. This subject, however, is 
too large to be taken up here: it 
must have an entire essay to itself, 
But probably my reader will agree 
with me in thinking that people 
may possess in an excessive degree 
the valuable power of looking away 
from what they don’t wish to see, 


And yet—and yet—do you not 
feel that it is merely by turning 
our mind’s eye away from many 
thoughts which are only too in- 
trusive, that you can hope to enjoy 
much peace or quiet in such a 
world as this? How could you feel 
any relish for the comforts of your 
own cheerful lot if you did not 
forget the wretchedness, anxiety, 
and want which enter into the 
pinched and poverty-stricken lot 
of others? You do not like, when 
you lay yourself down ‘at night on 
your quiet bed, to think of the poor 
wretch in the condemned cell of the 
town five miles off, who will meet 
his violent death to-morrow in the 
dismal drizzling dawn. Some, I 
verily believe, will not sympathize 
with the feeling. There are per- 
sons, I believe, who could go on 
quite comfortably with their dinner 
with a starving beggar standing 
outside the window and watching 
each morsel they ate with famished 
eyes. Perhaps there are some who 
would enjoy their dinner all the 
better; and to that class would 
belong (if indeed he be not a pure, 
dense, unmitigated, unimprovable 
blockhead, who did not understand 
or feel the force of what he said) that 
man who lately preached a sermon 
in which he stated that a great part 
of the happiness of heaven would 
consist in looking down com- 
placently on the torments of hell, 
and enjoying the contrast! What 
an idea must that man have had of 
the vile, heartless selfishness of a 
soul in bliss! No. For myself, 
though holding humbly all that the 
Church believes and the Bible 
teaches, I say that if there be a 
mystery hard of explanation, it is 
how the happy spirit can be happy 
even ZVhere, though missing from 
its side those who in this life were 
dearest. You remember the sub- 
lime prayer of Aquinas—a prayer 
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for Satan himself. You remember 
the gush of kindliness which made 
Burns express-a like sorrow even 
for the dark Father of Evil: ‘I’m 
wae to think upon your den, Even 
for your sake!’ No. The day may 
come when it will not grieve us to 
contemplate misery which is in- 
tolerable and irremediable; but this 
will be because we shall then have 
gained such clear and right views 
of all things, that we shall see 
things as they appear to God, and 
then doubtless see that all He does 
is right. But we may be well 
assured that it will not be the 
selfish satisfaction of contrasting 
our own happiness with that misery 
which will enable us to contem- 
late it with complacency : it will 
eahumble submission of our own 
will to the One Will that is always 
wise and right. Yet you remem- 
ber, reader, how one of the pro- 
foundest and acutest of living 
theologians is fain to have recourse 
in the case of this saddest of all 
sal thoughts, to the same relief 
which I have counselled for life’s 
little worries—oh how little when 
we think of this! Archbishop 
Whately, in treating of this great 
difficulty, suggests the idea that in 
a higher state the soul may have 
the power of as decidedly turning 
the thoughts away from a painful 
subject as we now have of turning 
the eyes away from a disagreeable 
sight. 


I thought of these things this 
afternoon in a gay and stirring 
scene. It was a frozen lake of 
considerable extent, lying in a 
beautiful valley, at the foot of a 
majestic hill. ‘The lake was covered 
with people, all in a state of high 
enjoyment: scores of skaters were 
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flying about, and there was a roar- 
ing of curling-stones like the dis- 
tant thunder that was heard by 
Rip van Winkle. The sky was blue 
and sunshiny; the air crisp and 
clear ; the cliffs, slopes, and fields 
around were fair with untrodden 
snow ; but still one could not quite 
exclude the recollection that this 
brisk frost, so bracing and ex- 
hilarating to us, is the cause of 
great suffering to multitudes. The 
frost causes most outdoor work to 
cease. No building, no fieldwork, 
ean go forward, and so the frost 
cuts off the bread from many 
hungry mouths ; and fireless rooms 
and thin garments are no defence 
against this bitter chill. Well, you 
would never be cheerful at all but 
for the blessed gift of occasional 
forgetfulness! ‘Those who have 
seen things too accurately as they 
are, have always been sorrowful 
even when unsoured men. Here, 
you man (one of six or seven eager 
parties with chairs and gimlets), 
yut on my skates, Don’t bore that 
hole in the heel of the boot too 
deep ; you may penetrate to some- 
thing more sensitive than leather. 
Screw in; buckle the straps, but 
not too tight: and now we are on 
our feet, with the delightful sense 
of freedom to fly about in any 
direction with almost the smooth 
swiftness of a bird. Come, my 
friend, let us be off round the lake, 
with long strokes, steadily, and not 
too fast. We may not be quite like 
Sidney’s Arcadian shepherd-boy, 
piping as if he never would grow 
old; yet let us be like kindly 
skaters, forgetting, in the exhila- 
rating exercise that quickens the 
pulse and flushes the cheek, that 
there are such things as evil and 
worry in this world! 
A. K. H. B. 
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HOLMBY HOUSE: 
A Tale of Olv Northamptonshire. 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER, ETC, 


CHAPTER XLII 
‘THE WHITE KING,’ 


Wwitl grave and doubting looks 
the people in the streets asked 
each other if it would really be? In 
twos and threes, and small distinct 
groups, they conversed in low tones, 
glancing anxiously now towards St. 
James's, now in the direction of 
Whitehall. No crowd was col- 
lected, no circulation stopped. Ere 
a knot of persons, gathering like a 
snowball, could exceed a score, 
they found themselves insensibly 
dispersed and moving on. Com- 
pact bodies of soldiers, horse and 
foot, paraded to and fro in all direc- 
tions, whilst St. James’s Park was 
lined with a double row of mus- 
keteers, in review order, their 
drums beating, their colours flying, 
and their ranks opened, Officers 
and men wore a grave determined 
air; there was little of triumph, 
much of sorrow, in their honest 
English faces. The day had broken 
gloomily enough—not a ray of sun- 
shine lighted the lowering sky. 
The wind swept up the streets and 
across the open Mall in moaning, 
fitful gusts, and it was bitter cold. 
Masons had been knocking and 
scraping all night long at the wall 
of the banqueting-house in White- 
hall, and carpenters in paper caps 
had concluded their work in front 
of the King’s palace. The multi- 
tude looked up at that solemn 
fabric with a dull stupefied air, It 
was the scaffold. 

One man amongst the crowd in 
St. James’s Park, habited in the 
dress of a plain country gentleman 
and muffled in a sombre-coloure 
cloak, was recognised by several of 
the officers and men on duty. They 
would have accosted him, but he 
shunned all their greetings, and 
exchanged not a word with any of 
them. His countenance bore the 
impress of a deep sadness and con- 
trition, his very gait was that of 


one who is bowed down by sorrow 
and remorse. Though he had 
thrown up his part, George Effing- 
ham had come to see the end of 
the tragedy played out, 

The moments seemed to move 
like lead to the expectant thou- 
sands, perhaps to One a passed 
more swiftly, perhaps even he could 
have wishe the agony of expecta- 
tion were over at last, 

Many a false alarm, many a stir 
about St. James’s, caused every head 
to turn in that direction; but 
the drums beat up at last, the 
colours fiew out once more, the 
long line of soldiers brought their 
firelocks to the ‘shoulder, and in 
the open space between their ranks 
a small group of persons moved 
slowly, solemnly, steadily towards 
the place of doom. 

The good Bishop on his right 
hand trembled like a leaf. Her- 
bert’s face was blanched and swollen 
with weeping; even the Parlia- 
mentary Colonel who attended 
him, drilled soldier though he was, 
marched not with so firm a step as 


e. 

Aye, look at him well, George 
Effingham ; you have not been so 
near him since he reviewed your 
squadron, on the eve of Newbury; 
was his ee brighter, his mien more 


stately when he sat his charger, in 
mail and plate, before your drawn 
swords, than it is now? Look at 
him well; would you ever have de- 
serted his service had you thought 
it would come to this? 

As the King passed on, the mus- 
keteers on either side wheeled up 
behind him, closing in their ranks 
and forming an impassable barrier 
to the multitude in their rear. 
By favour of a stalwart sergeant 
who had served in his own stand 
of pikes at Naseby, Effingham was 
permitted to advance with this un- 
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broken column, An inexpressible 
fascination compelled him to see 
out the end of that which his very 
soul abhorred. 

On arriving at Whitehall, his 
Majesty passed along the galleries 
to his bed-chamber, where he 
halted for a while to take a short 
interval of repose, Here he was 
served with a morsel of bread and 
a goblet of claret wine, upon a 
silver salver. Charles broke off a 
corner of the manchet and drank 
fromthe cup. Herbert meanwhile 
gave to the Bishop a white satin 
cap which he had in readiness for 
his master ; he could not endure to 
see him under the axe of the 
executioner. 

It was nowtime, Colonel Hacker, 
who was in attendance, and on 
whose stern nature the patience 
and dignity of the Royal sufferer 
had made no slight impression, 
knocked respectfully at the cham- 
ber door. It was the signal of 
leave-taking. Herbert and the 
Bishop sank on their knees before 
their Sovereign, covering his hand 
with kisses, The latter, old and 
infirm, bowed down moreover with 
excessive grief, had scarcely strength 
to rise again, Gentle and kindly 
to the last, Charles helped the pre- 
late up with his own hand. He 
bade the door be opened, and fol- 
lowed the Colonel out with the free 
step and the majestic bearing of an 
English king. 

he galleries and banqueting- 
house were lined with soldiers, 
Firm and unwavering, they stood 
upon their posts, but those warlike 
faces bore an expression of unusual 
dejection: glances of pity, changing 
fast to admiration and even reve- 
rence, were cast upon the King 
from under their steel head-pieces, 
and the duty was evidently little to 
the minds of those frank, bold men, 
They had confronted him in battle, 
they had fought him, and beaten 
him, and reviled him, but they had 
ae thought it was to end like 

is! 

_Men and women crowded in be- 
hind them, peering and peeping 
under their elbows and between 
their heads at the doomed monarch. 
Fervent expressions of loyalty and 
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pases greeted him from these 

ystanders, expressions not re- 
buked, nay, sometimes even echoed 
by the very guards who kept them 
back. 

‘God bless your Majesty!’ ex- 
claimed George Effingham, in loud, 
fearless tones, baring his head at 
the same time with studied reve- 
rence, 

The blessing was caught up and 
repeated by many a broken voice, 
and the King, returning his saluta- 
tion, looked his old officer kindly 
and steadily in the face. Whether 
he recognised him or not, George 
was the happier for that glance 
during his lifetime. 

Hewould fain have remained near 
him now, would fain have done him 
homage and returned to his alle- 
giance even at the block, but the 
press became more and more re- 
sistless, and he was swept away b 
the crowd to a distance from whic 
he could with difficulty watch the 
last actions and catch the last words 
of the King against whom he had 
rebelled. 

He saw him emerge upon the 
fatal platform with the same dig- 
nified bearing, the same firm step, 
He saw him expostulate for an in- 
stant with those around him as he 
asked for a higher block, that he 
might not stoop lower than became 
a Stuart even in his death, He 
could see, though he could not hear, 
that the King was speaking with 
animated gestures in vindication of 
his conduct throughout the war ; 
but the royal voice rose audibly 
with the last sentence it ever spoke 
on earth, and every syllable struck 
loud and distinct as a trumpet- 
blast, while it declared in the face 
of earth and heaven— 

‘T have a good cause—I have a 
gracious God, and I will say no 
more ! 

Had Effingham lived to a hundred, 
he could never have forgotten the 
picture that was then stamped in- 
delibly on his brain, For many a 
year after he never shut his eyes 
that it did not present itself in all 
the firm strokes and glowing colours 
of reality. The sea of white faces 
upturned and horror-bound, as the 
face of one man—the spars and 
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props of the scaffold—the little 
groups that broke its level line— 
the sparrow that flitted across his 
vision and diverted his eye and his 
thoughts for an instant even then 
—the bishop’s white rochet and the 
Parliamentary Colonel's burnished 
helmet—the masked headsman’s 

igantic figure and the clean sharp 
outline of the axe—the satin doublet 
and the veiled head bowed down 
upon the block—the outstretched 
hand that gave the signal— 

* 


Effingham was a brave stout sol- 
dier, but he grew sick and faint, and 
turned his eyes away. <A hollow 
groan, more terrible, more ominous 
in its stifled earnestness, than the 
loudest shout that ever shook the 
heavens, told how Charles the First 
had been beheaded, and the reaction 
that placed Charles the Second on 
the throne had already commenced. 
And one more scene closed the 
eventful drama. The faithful ser- 
vants who had attended him to the 
threshold of eternity, did not desert 
his mortal remains when he had 
passed its portal. The Parliament 
was memorialized and petitioned 
till that body, already startled at 
what it had done, gave permission 
for his burial. The decency and 
respect that had too often been re- 
fused the living monarch were not 
denied to his senseless corpse. It 
was brought from St. James’s to 
Windsor in a hearse with six horses, 
like that of any private gentleman, 
and attended by four mourning 
coaches and the remnant of his 
Majesty’s household. The service 
for the burial of the dead appointed 
by the Church of England was not 
permitted to be read; but good 
Bishop Juxon, stanch to his post 
even when all was lost, stood ready 
with the Prayer-book in his hand 
to have used the prescribed ritual. 
In a vault at Windsor Castle—his 
own old Windsor—amongst his 
kingly ancestors, he was laid in his 
last resting-place. A few high-born 
Cavaliers chose the spot for his 
burial ; a few devoted servants at- 
tended the obsequies of the master 
whom they loved. He lay, like a 
true knight, in St. George’s Hall, 
with the banners of the noblest 
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order of chivalry waving over him, 
and the winter sunbeams struggling 
through the emblazoned windows 
to gild his rest. When they carried 
him thence to the vault wherein he 
was to lie, the sky that had been 
bright and serene clouded over; a 
heavy storm of snow came on, and 
fell so fast that it covered coffin 
and hangings and pall with a pure 
and spotless robe—fit emblem of 
the innocence of him who slept so 
soundly beneath. 

The mourners looked significantly 
in each other’s faces, and so they 
bore the White King reverently to 
his grave. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
A GRIM PENITENT. 


It is never too late to make 
reparation for evil, and George 
Effingham, although he had put it 
off till the eleventh hour, felt a 
stern satisfaction in remembering 
that he had thrown up his appoint- 
ment on the King’s condemnation, 
and that he at least was guiltless of 
Charles Stuart’s death. 

His case was not unlike that of 
other powerful champions of his 
party. Sicon-paietfanton, though 

repared to resist with the strong 
lead and to the death all assump- 
tion of irresponsible power, all 
aggressive interference on the part 
of the Crown, shrank with horror 
from so desperate a measure as the 
sentence of his sovereign to a cri- 
minal’s death upon the scaffuld, 
turned away with disgust from 
those who had completed the 
ghastly work, when it was over. 
The very men who had fronted 
him so boldly in battle entertained 
a certain respect for the brave an- 
tagonist they had defeated, and 
the soldierlike feeling with which 
years of warfare had saturated their 
English hearts, especially revolted 
from the slaughter in cold blood of 
a vanquished foe. Fairfax himself 
—‘the General, as he was then 
termed par excellence by his party, 
and supposed at that juncture to be 
the most powerful man in England 
—was not aware of the execution 
till it was over; but Fairfax could 
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not have stopped it even had he 


known in time, for with all his 
prestige and all his popularity the 
Man of Destiny was twice as 
powerful as he, The deed was 
now fairly done, and Effingham, 
shocked, repentant, and sick at 
heart, resolved to bear arms no 
more. 

It is a serious matter for a man 
of middle age—by middle age we 
do not mean thirty, or forty, or 
fifty, or any term of actual years, 
but simply that period at which 
the bloom is off the fruit once for 
all—it is a serious matter, we in- 
sist, for such an one to have lost 
his profession. A fortune kicked 
down can be built up again ; like 
a child’s house of cards, the same 
skill, the same labour, and the 
same patience, will not fail to erect 
a similar fabric, while those who 
have studied most deeply the en- 
joyment of wealth affirm that the 
pleasure of making money far ex- 
ceeds that of spending it. Friends 
may fail or die, old and tried 
friends, but the gap they leave 
closes of itself far sooner than we 
could have supposed possible, and 
although we cannot quite 


Go to the coffee-house and take another, 


we resign ourselves to the inevit- 
able with sufficient calmness, and 
go on much as we did before, 
Even a lost love may be replaced ; 
or should the old wound be too 
deep to stanch, we cover it up and 
hide it away, ashamed, as well we 
may be, to own an incurable sore. 
But the profession, if really a pro- 
fession, is a part of the man; other 
privations are but forbidding him 
wine, this is denying him water ; it 
is an every-day want, a perpetual 
blank that irritates him at every 
turn. He would fain be in mischief 
rather than remain idle; be doing 
harm rather than doing nothing. 
Effingham was very restless, very 
unhappy. The dull despondency 
of resignation that had oppressed 
im for so many months, that he 
had soothed and blunted ‘with 
constant duty and unremitting 
labour, was indeed gone, but in its 
place was a feverish irritation, a 
morbid desire for change, an in- 
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tense thirst for happiness, which is 
of itself the most painful of long- 
ings, and a rebellious encourage- 
ment of that discontent which asks 
repiningly, ‘Why are these things 
sof He could not forget Grace 
Allonby, that was the truth ; worse 
still, he felt that he would not if 
he could. To deceive another is 
often, as indeed it ought to be, a 
task of considerable difficulty ; to 
deceive oneself, the easiest thing in 
the world. One knows the dupe 
so well, his petty weaknesses, his 
contemptible pliancy, his many 
faults, which he cultivates and 
cherishes as virtues. It is a poor 
triumph truly over a disarmed and 
helpless adversary, so we do it 
every day. 

Effingham considered himself a 
proud man; it was the quality on 
which he most plumed himself. 
Never to bow his lofty head to 
human being, never to yield an 
inch of his self-sustaining dignity, 
this was his idea of manhood, this 
was the character he had trained 
himself to support. Perhaps it was 
for his pride that meek Grace 
Allonby loved him. Well she 
might. She had humbled it, and 
put her little foot upon it, and trod 
it into the dust. 

After his last interview with her, 
this pride forbade him ever to see 
her more. Even after he heard 
she was still free, after gossiping 
Faith had poured such balm un- 
consciously into his heart, some- 
thing told him that it was not for 
him to sue again, that he must 
leave everything now to er; and 
that as she did not seem anxious to 
communicate with him, and he was 
determined to remain stern and 
immovable towards her, the pro- 
bability was that they would never 
meet again. 

This point finally settled, it was 
no wonder that an_ irresistible 
longing came over him to visit 
Lord Vaux at the lodging wherein 
he lay on a sick bed ; to request, 
nay, if necessary to demand, an 
interview with Mistress Cave, who 
inhabited the same house; not to 
shun—why should he?—the pre- 
sence of any other lady who might 
happen to be with them at the time. 
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That would indeed be ridiculous, 
It would look as though there 
were something between them, as 
though she could influence proud 
George Effingham in any one 
hair’s-breadth of his conduct, as 
though he cared for her, which of 
course he did not now—not the 
least in the world—and this was 
the proof. Also a morbid desire 
came to possess him of justifying 
his conduct before these old 
Royalist friends, of disavowing his 
share in the King’s death, a crime 
on which they must look with un- 
mitigated horror, and of proving to 
them that though a strict Puritan 
and a determined adherent of the 
Parliament in its previous resist- 
ance, he was no regicide ; nay, he 
was now norebel, He had fought 
but for liberty, not revolution ; he 
had opposed, not the King, but 
the King’s dishonest advisers, 
Under proper restrictions, he would 
wish to see the monarchy restored, 
and in the person of the late 
King’s natural successor. Certainly 
he was no rebel. Sincere, earnest 
George Effingham was turning 
sophist. 

He was turning coxcomb too, it 
seemed, else why did he linger so 
long over his preparations to go 
abroad that fine winter's morning ? 
Why did he put on his sad- 
coloured raiment with so much care, 
and comb out those iron-grey locks 
and that grizzled beard with such 
an unpleasant consciousness that 
he was indeed turning very grey. 
He had not heeded his appearance 
for years: it set him well now, a 
worn and broken man, to be taking 
thought of his looks like a girl, 
He turned from the mirror with 
a grim sardonic smile, but he 
smothered a sigh too as he re- 
called a comely brown face that 
was not so bad to look at less than 
twenty years ago, and he wished, 
he knew not why, he had it back 
again just for to-day, Psha! he 
was not going wooing now, He 
began to think he was turning 
foolish. Why did his hand shake 
so as he tied his points, and at that 
early hour why so restless and 
eager to be off? Then, although 
the day was fine for walking, keen 
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and bracing as a winter's day 
should be, Effingham felt very hot 
as he turned the corner of that 
street, once so uninteresting and 
so undistinguished from the thou- 
sand and one adjacent streets, its 
fellows. There must have been 
some peculiarity in the street, too, 
else why should he have traversed 
it so often, examining its different 
houses so minutely ere he stopped 
carelessly, and quite by accident as 
it were, at the one he sought? It 
was reassuring, however, to be ad- 
mitted by Faith, with her inspirit- 
ing glances and well-known smile ; 
it was not reassuring to be turned 
loose in an empty room, to await the 
leisure of my Lord, on whom, by a 
pleasant fiction, this visit was sup- 
posed to be made, and who, as an 
invalid, could scarcely be expected 
to be astir at half-after nine in the 
morning, the early hour, even for 
those early times, at which George 
arrived, ¢ 
How the room reminded him of 
that other room at Oxford, of 
which every detail was printed so 
indelibly on his memory. Photo- 
graphy, forsooth, is no invention 
of this or any other century. It 
came with mankind fresh and per- 
fect upon earth. When Adam left 
the garden and knew he should see 
it no more, he took with him into 
the dreary waste of the outer world 
an impression of his Paradise that 
had not faded when his eyes were 
dim and his years had numbered 
nine hundred one score and ten. 
Eve, too, carried another in her 
aching bosom, though she could 
scarcely see it through her tears, 
Their children, one and all, possess 
the art and its appliances, Effing- 
ham’s ‘ positive’ was no less vivid 
than that of his fellow-creatures. 
Men inhabit a room as an Arab 
itches his tent in the desert, care- 
ul only for immediate shelter and 
convenience, as a place that, when 
they have left it and done with it, 
shall know them no more. Wo- 
men, on the contrary —at least 
some women, and these, we think, 
are not seldom the gentlest and 
most loveable of their sex—seem 
to pervade it, as it were, with their 
influence, though for the time they 
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may be absent indeed in the body ; 
shedding, so to speak, an atmo- 
sphere of beauty and refinement 
out them which clings around 
the place when they are gone. "Tis 
an old hackneyed quotation, though 
none the worse for that, about 
‘The vase in which roses have once 
been distilled ? but it describes 
as poetically and as adequately as 
language can, the charm we all 
know so well, the spell that a 
loved and loving woman casts 
upon the threshold of her home. 

Mary Cave possessed this faculty 
in a high degree. Any one who 
knew Mary intimately could tell at 
a glance on entering a room 
whether she was in the habit of 
stationing herself there; and the 
something that George recognised 
here in the London lodging, which 
he had learned to appreciate in his 
Oxford experiences, was but one of 
the many attractions belonging to 
that lady of which he had never 
made any account, * Lover-like, he 
attributed it all to Grace, and 
looked round the apartment with a 
softening eye, believing that it was 
here she sat and worked and pon- 
dered, thinking perhaps sometimes, 
and not unkindly, of him. 

Poor Grace! she was generally 
too restless now to sit still any- 
where. When not occupied with 
the invalid, to whom both the 
women devoted themselves as only 
women can, she spent most of her 
time in wandering to and fro about 
the house, looking out of all the 
windows that commanded the 
street, and turning away from them 
as if she expected somebody who 
never came, varying this dreary 
amusement by long political discus- 
sions with her friend, in which she 
sought to prove the Parliament not 
so far in the wrong, shocking 
that Cavalier lady much by the 
disloyalty of her opinions, which 
seemed to incline daily more and 
more towards Puritanism, and as 
Mary told her, almost with indig- 
nation, ‘ flat rebellion.’ 

Had George Effingham known all 
this, perhaps he would hardly have 
trembled so ridiculously as he stood 
bending his sheathed rapier about 
unconsciously in that sacred apart- 
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ment. No; he was a bold man, 
George, and he loved her very 
honestly. It would have made him 
more nervous still. 

In_his om and eventful 
career he had faced as much danger 
as most men, not only the open 
dangers of the battle-field, which to 
one of his calibre were indeed no 
great trial of courage, but the 
more thrilling hazards of advanced 
outposts, night attacks, and such 
uncertain duties, when a moment’s 
relaxation of vigilance, a moment’s 
loss of coolness, might not only 
have destroyed himself, but im- 
perilled the very existence of the 
army for whose safety he was 
answerable. Never in his whole 
life, however—as George once con- 
fessed, many a long day afterwards 
to a certain individual, who received 
the confession with happy smiles, 
melting into happier tears—never 
before, on picket, with Rupert 
hovering about his flanks at mid- 
night, or detached with a handful 
of men to make his way in broad 
daylight between Goring’s keen- 
sighted vigilance and Astley’s un- 
erring tactics, no, not even when he 
stood face to face with old Sir 
Giles at Naseby, and bore the 
brunt of that impetuous charge 
in which the stout knight fell 
wounded, had he felt his lips 
blanch and his heart leap to his 
mouth as they did on this eventful 
day simply to hear a light footfall 
coming along the passage, and a 
gentle hand lifting the latch of the 
door. 

To him entered no more im- 
portant a personage than his friend 
‘aith, whose sense of the ludi- 
crous, damped, yet not altogether 
smothered, by the grave realities of 
matrimony, was sorely tried by 
George’s open-mouthed expression 
of countenance, denoting anything 
but coolness or self-command. 

‘My Lord prays the General will 
excuse his waiting on him in this 
apartment,’ quoth Faith, demurely, 
‘and begs the favour of his com- 
pany in the sick chamber to which 
1is Lordship is still confined; with 
that she bade him follow her guid- 
ance, and make as little noise as 
possible, in consideration of the in- 
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valid—an unnecessary injunction to 
a man who, though conscious of no 
evil intention, felt already like a 
convicted thief. George, however, 
was too experienced a soldier not 
to recognise the inspiriting influ- 
ence of locomotion; his courage 
came gradually back as he advanced 
to the attack. 

She was in the room. He knew 
it somehow without seeing her, 
He was conscious of a presence, 
and a grave, formal courtesy and 
the old stupefying sensation that 
was yet so fascinating. He was 
conscious also of another lady, pale 
and faded, who greeted him with 
stately coldness, and of the suf- 
fering nobleman himself reclining 
languidly on his couch. 

Poor George Effingham! they 
were drawn up in battle order to 
receive him, horse, foot, and dra- 
goons. For an instant he was 
coward enough to wish he hadn't 
come ! 

There is nothing like a plunge at 
once in medias res to brace the 
nerves for an encounter. To his 
Lordship’s distant salutation, and 
somewhat haughty inquiry as to the 
cause which had obtained him the 
honour of the General’s visit, though 
he could not forbear adding, courte- 
ously enough, ‘that he trusted it 
was to give them some opportunity 
of returning the many favours they 
had received from the Parliamen- 
tary officer,—George replied with 
manly frankness at once, ‘that he 
had come to see his old friends, in 
order to do himself justice. He 
had but few now, he said, ‘and 
could not afford to lose one of them. 
He was no longer in a position 
either to ask or to confer a favour. 
He was neither a general now, nor 
an officer in the service of the 
Parliament.’ 

The party looked from one to the 
other in some perturbation. Grace 
turned very red and very white 
again in less than asecond, Lord 
Vaux feebly signed to the ladies to 
withdraw. One of them could not, 
and the other would not, see the 
signal. An embarrassing silence 
succeeded: the three were at what 
is termed a ‘ dead-lock.’ : 

Mary was the first to break it. 
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He quite started at her voice ; it 
was sochanged from the full, steady 
tones he remembered ; he looked at- 
tentively in her face, and was sor 
to see how time and grief had al. 
tered her. It was a beautiful face 
still, but it had lost for ever the 
rounded outlines and the bright 
comeliness of youth. 

‘We are glad to know that it is 
so, said Mary, assuming for the 
nonce the old queenly air that sat 
so wellupon her. ‘ You can under- 
stand our feelings. You see our 
loyalty is no whit shaken even now, 
Mourning for’him as we do, aye, 
even in our outward garb’—she 
glanced as she spoke at her own 
dress, for all there were in the 
deepest black—‘ how is it possible 
for us to forgive his murderers? 
Had you come here with the King’s 
blood on your hands, George Ef- 
fingham, not one of us could have 
spoken a kind word to you again.’ 

Grace looked up at him with one 
rapid, speaking glance; the next 
instant her eyes were fixed intently 
on the floor. She at least would 
listen to his justification with no 
unfavourable ear. 

In a few manly, simple words 
George told his tale. Addressing 
himself to the old Cavalier noble- 
man, he detailed his early expe- 
riences of the Royal army and the 
Royal party, his scruples of con- 
science, his change of faith, the 
moral obligation he felt to join the 
champions of liberty, and the con- 
tagious enthusiasm kindled in his 
mind by their religious zeal. With- 
out dwelling on his own deeds or 
his own feelings, he confined him- 
self to a simple narrative of facts, 
relating how he had served his 
country and his party at once ; how 
he had mitigated the rigorous mea- 
sures of the Parliament towards the 
Royalists, as indeed they them- 
selves knew, to the utmost of his 

wer; and how even at the very 
ast he had gone to Cromwell with 
his commission in his hand, and 
protesting against the sacrilege 
which he was powerless to prevent, 
had thrown it at the Dictator’s feet, 
and stripped off the uniform which 
he had resolved from hencefurth he 
would never wear again, ‘And 
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now,’ said George, kindling as he 
spoke, and fixing his eyes uncon- 
sciously on Grace, who sat blushing 
and trembling, drinking in every 
word, ‘I see, too late, the error 
into which we have fallen. I see 
that we have trusted too little to 
the people, too much to the sword. 
I see that we have ourselves built 
up a power we are unable to con- 
trol; and that, setting aside every 
question of Right, we must return 
within those limits we ought never 
to have overstepped, resume the 
allegiance that we have never in- 
tentionally shaken off, and re-esta- 
blish a Monarchy to save our coun- 
try. I may have gone too far ; but 
in these times there has been no 
middle course. I have borne arms 
not against my sovereign, but 
against those who would have per- 
suaded him to be a tyrant. No! 
There is not a drop of Charles 
Stuart’s blood on my hands, and I 
have never been a rebel, my Lord, 
never a rebel, as I am a living 
man!’ 

Grace thanked him with a look 
that made Effingham’s heart leap 
for joy. 


Poor Lord Vaux, sadly weakened 
and broken down, had _ listened 
courteously and with a well-pleased 
air to a man for whom in his heart 
he had always entertained a high 
respect, and to whose kind offices 
he had often of late owed his own 


welfare and security. He bowed 
his head feebly, and said ‘he was 
glad to hear it; then looked wearily 
around as though to ask when his 
noonday draught would be ready, 
and when his visitor was going 
away. Mary alone remained obdu- 
rate and uncompromising. 

‘You have justified yourself,’ she 
said, ‘ of the Blessed Martyr’s blood, 
but you can never deny that you, 
and such as you, have been the un- 
conscious instruments of this odious 
sacrilege, You are not of us, George 
Effingham, and you must not be 
with us, We are glad to have heard 
you in your defence ; to have seen 
you once more; to thank you for 
the favours we have received at 
your hands ; and to bid you fare- 
well. We wish you no evil, we 
bear you no malice; but between 
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us and you stands the scaffold at 
Whitehall. It is a barrier that can 
never be removed. I speak for 
Sir Giles Allonby’s daughter as 
well as myself. Come, Grace, you 
and I have no business here!’ 

How could she say such hard, 
such cruel words? What was this 
impulse that bade her do violence 
to her own better feelings, and 
trample so ruthlessly on those of 
her friend? Her tone, too, was un- 
naturally calm and constrained; 
and she pressed her hand upon her 
bosom, as if in physical pain. 

He had bent his head down, 
down to his very sword-hilt while 
she was speaking, but he raised it 
more loftily than his wont when 
she had done, and Grace observed 
that he looked sterner than usual, 
and had turned very pale. Her 
woman's heart was rising rapidly ; 
her woman-nature rebelled fiercely 
against this assumption of authority 
by her friend. She sat swelling 
with love, pride, anger, pity, a host 
of turbulent feelings. It wanted 
but little to create an outbreak. 

He rose slowly, and bade Lord 
Vaux a courteous farewell. He 
bowed to the ground before Mary, 
who acknowledged his salutation 
with one of those miraculous cour- 
tesies which the dames of that 
period performed to such perfection, 
Then he turned to the door, and in 
doing so he must pass close by 
Grace’s chair. How her heart beat. 
Once she thought he would pass 
without speaking. For more than 
a minute she had never taken her 
eyes off his face, and a sad, hope- 
less expression crossed it now that 
made her thrill with pain. He 
stopped before her chair, and took 
her by the hand, ‘Farewell, he 
said, ‘a long farewell, Grace! 
There was a world of quiet sorrow 
in the tone with which he spoke 
that last word; a world of hope- 
less love in the deep eyes that 
looked down so reproachfully, yet 
so fondly, into hers. The girl’s 
heart was full to suffocation, She 
could bear it no longer; the room 
seemed to swim before her eyes, 
The next moment she was sobbing 
on his breast like a child. 

Effingham walked out of that 
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London lodging perhaps the hap- 
= man that day in England. 

e was no accepted suitor, no affi- 
anced lover, it is true; but for the 
first time he knew now beyond a 
doubt that the blessing for which 
he had pined so long was his own ; 
that even if she might never be his, 
Grace Allonby loved him dearly in 
her heart; and the light which 
the poet affirms ‘never was on sea 
or shore,’ but without which both 
sea and shore are but dull and 
dreary wastes, began to shed its 
golden gleams on a life that only 
too joyfully accepted this one boon 
in lieu of everything which it had 
lost. 

Trembling, weeping, agitated, 
horribly ashamed, yet by no means 
repentant of what she had done, 
Grace retired to her chamber, 
whither, from the sheer force of 
habit, she was followed by her 
friend ; and where, in broken sen- 
tences and frequent sobs, not un- 
mingled with smiles, she told her 
how she had loved their enemy so 
long, ever so long, aye, even before 
she had entreated him to save Bos- 
ville’s life, only she was not quite 
sure he cared for her; and how she 
had nevertheless always believed it 
was for her sake Effingham had been 
so kind to the Royalists; and how 
pene she ‘always was, though she 

new it was very wrong, of his 
ee and his successes ; lastly, 
10w she had feared she must never 
see him nor speak to him again ; 
and how to-day was the happiest 
day in her life ; ‘ for, you see, Mary, 
he is not a rebel, after all—he says 
so himself—not a rebel at all; and 
even if I never see him again, I 
shall always love him better than 
anyone else in the world.’ 

And Mary listened, and soothed 
her, and remonstrated, like a con- 
firmed hypocrite as she was. (All 
good women are, far, far more so 
than the bad ones.) And even 
urged the claim of another, with a 

ale smiling face too, and dissuaded 
o in every way she could think 
of from what she termed ‘this 
wicked folly ; and Grace, cheering 
up rapidly, laughed at the latter 
argument, and said with a mocking 
voice, ‘If ever he turns up, you 
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will have to marry him yourself, 
Mary. You have taken charge of 
him ever since we have known him, 
It is very careless of you to have 
lost him now ! 

They reached home, those un- 
conscious friendly stabs, dealt so 
innocently by a loving hand—home 
to the very quick, every one of 
them. Grace could not guess why 
her friend bent down to kiss her 
so assiduously at this moment, and 
talked on so volubly immediately 
afterwards ; but the conversation 
was resumed again and again ; the 
argument against marriage, so reso- 
lutely urged by the elder lady, be- 
coming weaker and weaker at every 
fresh attack. 

The contest ended as such con- 
tests usually do when the one side 
is thoroughly in earnest, the other 
fighting against its own convictions. 
Lord Vaux, an easy good-tempered 
man, devotedly fond of Grace, and 
in the intervals of his malady only 
too glad to make every one happy 
about him, was soon brought to 
think that George Effingham would 
be an extremely fit person to take 
charge of his dear Grace, provided 
always they would both come and 
live with him in the old Hall at 
Boughton. With much reluctance 
—so much indeed as to seem more 
feigned than sincere—Mary with- 
drew her opposition, and the spring, 
gloomy and disastrous as it proved 
to the Royalist party, smiled on at 
least one happy heart amongst the 
despondent and ruined Cavaliers, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
‘COMING HOME.’ 


Master Dymocke sat basking in 
the beams of an early summer’s sun 
on the terrace at Boughton. He 
had been left in'trustworthy charge 
of that establishment for several 
months, as was indeed well known 
to the inferior domestics of the 
household, on whom his milita 
strictness and somewhat peevish 
disposition, by no means improved 
after matrimony, had produced an 
impression the reverse of agreeable. 
The males held him in considerable 
awe ; the females, excepting one or 
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two of the prettiest, to whom he 
relaxed considerably, opined, and, 
womanlike, freely expressed their 
opinion, that he was a ‘thankless 
old curmudgeon.’ Perhaps as he 
was now altogether out of the game, 
the single ladies may have regarded 
him with a souuliadie unfavourable 


e. 
"i seemed, however, thoroughly 
satisfied with the current of his 
own reflections. The family were 
expected to return that very day, 
and although he was sufficiently 
habituated to his pretty wife’s ab- 
sence to bear it with conjugal com- 
sure, he had no objection on 
earth to see her smiling face again. 
Though firmly convinced in his own 
mind that he had paid too high a 
price for that treasure, Dymocke, 
we need scarcely repeat, was a phi- 
losopher, and the last man to be 
guilty of such an absurdity as that 
of undervaluing a purchase because 
it had cost him pretty dear. No, 
Faith belonged to him, and that was 
of itself a very considerable merit. 
It is only right to add that the 
little woman ruled him most 
thoroughly, and tyrannized over 
him as only such a little woman 
can. 

The afternoon was rapidly verging 
towards evening, and the sun was 
already beginning to shed that 
golden haze athwart the distant 
valleys which makes our English 
scenery, dotted with timber and 
clothed with copse and hedgerow, 
like a dream of fairyland, and yet 
they had not arrived. Well!” it 
was three good days’ journey from 
London to Northampton for a horse 
litter, and thankful they might be 
that my Lord was sufficiently reco- 
vered to come home at all, anda 
merry home-coming it would turn 
out, with Miss Grace’s happy face, 
as pleased with her dark grim lover 
as if he had been a bran-new gal- 
lant from the French Court; and 
Mistress Mary, whom the poor old 
folk for many a mile round had 
missed sadly during her absence, 
and his own little vixen’s saucy 
smiles, and my Lord’s calm weary 
approval of all that had been done 
whilst he was away. Dymocke 
had imperceptibly usurped the au- 
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thority of every other functionary 
in the establishment, and had con- 
stituted himself butler, gardener, 
groom, and steward, with a grave 
tenacity peculiarly hisown. It was 
now most gratifying to reflect that 
the house was clean, the garden 
trim, the stable in order, and the 
very pigsties arranged with military 
method and precision ; also to be 
convinced that he, Hu h Dymocke, 
was the only man in England who 
could so completely have set every- 
thing to rights, 

Thus absorbed in his self-satisfied 
meditations, honest Hugh rose from 
the bench over which Mary’s roses 
were already putting forth a thou- 
sand tiny buds, and strolled into 
the park to catch the first glimpse 
of the expected cavalcade. 

Dazzled with the slanting sun- 
beams, he shaded his eyes with his 
hand as he perceived the figure of a 
man in the park apparently thread- 
jng the old trees so as to avoid 
observation. 

‘Something wrong,’ thought Dy- 
mocke, ‘Some one here for mis- 
chief, [ll be sworn. “Tis too tall 
for old Robin the molecatcher, and 
“Forester Will” is away psalm- 
singing Harborow, with a murrain 
to him! He'd better not come 
home drunk as he did the last time, 
a prick-eared knave! It must be 
some posing scoundrel looking 
after the young fawns. Ill raddle 
his bones for him if I catch him, 
Til warrant ; and I can run a bit 
still for as old as I am, and wrestle 
too with here and there a one.’ 

Thus soliloquizing, our veteran, in 
whom the pugnacious propensity 
was still strongly developed, has- 
tened towards the intruder with 
long swift strides, craftily careful, 
however, to keep every advantage 
of ground in case his new acquain- 
tance should take fright and make 
a run for it. 

This, however, seemed to be the 
last thing in the stranger’s mind. 
He leaned his back against a tree 
with his eyes fixed on the ground 
as though the young fern springing 
up beneath his feet were a study of 
absorbing interest and importance. 
If he were really a botanist, he 
seemed a most attentive one, and 
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took not the slightest notice, as 
indeed he was probably quite un- 
conscious of the sturdy sergeant’s 
approach. 

hat worthy’s conduct was, to 
say the least of it, remarkable. On 
perceiving that the stranger’s dress 
and exterior denoted a gentleman, 
he had halted at a distance of about 
a hundred yards and reconnoitred ; 
then, without further preliminary, 
sent an excellent new beaver spin- 
ning high into the air, bounded 
three feet from the ground as if he 
were shot, and with a howl of min- 
gled triumph, affection, and as- 
tonishment, ran the intervening 
distance at the very top of his 
speed, and seizing the stranger's 
hand with famished eagerness, 
mouthed and kissed it much asa 
dog would a bone, while down his 
brown cheek and on tc that hand 
stole the first and only tear the 
stout sergeant is ever recorded to 
have shed. 

‘He’s alive and well! he’s alive 
and well!’ gasped the old soldier as 
if a giant’s fingers were griping his 
throat. ‘God bless thee, Master 
Humphrey—my dear young mas- 
ter! and he burst out with a snatch 


of one of their jolly Cavalier songs 
in a hoarse hysterical voice that 
would have tempted a bystander to 
laugh had he not indeed been more 
inclined to weep. 

It was sad to see how little 
Humphrey responded to the ser- 


geant’s affectionate welcome. He 
pressed his hand indeed kindly, for 
it was not in Bosville’s nature to 
hurt the feelings of a single soul, 
but his countenance never for an 
instant lost the expression of deep 
melancholy that had become ha- 
bitual to it, and he looked so sadly 
in his old servant’s face that the 
latter’s triumph soon turned to ap- 
prehension and dismay. 

‘What is it, Master Humphrey ? 
he asked eagerly, and using uncon- 
sciously the old familiar appellation 
of long ago, ‘you are safe here— 
quite safe ; surely the bloodhounds 
are not after you now? Oh, Master 
Humphrey, d’ye mind how we gave 
them the slip, and what an example 
the sorrel made of ’em that blessed 


day? We've got his half-brother 
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now ; goes in my Lord’s coach; and 
Tve kept one of his hoofs, I went 
and cut it off myself when he lay 
dead down yonder by the water- 
side, and it’s stood ever since over 
the corn-bin against you should 
come home !’ 

Humphrey smiled a forced sad 
smile. ‘Thanks, honest Hugh,’ he 
answered ; ‘I have not many trea- 
sures left. Ishould like the sorrel’s 
hoof, for your sake and that of the 
good old horse. Go and fetch it 
me now. I will wait here till you 
come back. I must bein the saddle 
again to-night, and in a few more 
hours I shall leave England for 
ever. Hugh, you're an old soldier; 
I can trust you. Do not let any of 
the family know you have seen me 
here to-day.’ : 

‘Why, bless you, there isn’t a soul 
of them at home, answered Dy- 
mocke, and his master’s face fell 
visibly the while. ‘They're all ex- 

ected back to-night. I was out 

ooking for them just now, when I 
saw you. My Lord’s getting quite 
hearty again, Heaven be praised! 
and you've heard the news? Our 
young lady’s going to be married, 
and to our old Captain, too. Ah, 
Major, there wasn’t as smart a troop 
in the King’s army as ours. D’ye 
mind what the Prince said at New- 
bury when he bid the whole brigade 
take up a fresh alignement —_ us? 
“ Dress,” says he, “upon Captain 
Effingham’s troop, and be d—d to 
ye!” (he was a hearty free-spoken 
gentleman, was Prince Rupert); 
“for they stand,” says he, “like a 
brick wall,” says he; and so we did, 
and a pelting shower we got from 
Essex’s culverins before they'd done 
with us; but we never broke our 
line! Well, well, it’s a world of 
change; and I'm married, too, Major 
—amarried and settled and all. Oh, 
my dear Master Humphrey, don't 
ye be in too great a hurry. But 
that’s neither here nor there; and 
ou've heard doubtless of Mistress 

ary’s good luck, and the fortune 
that’s fallen to her? 

He had indeed. We must be 
more than estranged from those we 
love when we cease to hear of them 
if not from them, to make inquiries, 
needlessly disguised and indirect, 
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about their welfare—to take an in- 
terest all the keener that we are 
ashamed to own it in the remotest 
trifles that can affect them. He 
had heard what was indeed true, 
that by the death of a relative Mary 
Cave had become possessed of broad 
lands away by the winding Avon, 
waving woods, and smiling farms 
and acres of goodly pasturage ; nor, 
though he rejoiced in aught that 
was likely to benefit her, could he 
stifle a bitter and unworthy pang 
to feel that this succession was but 
another barrier raised between him- 
self and the woman from whom he 
felt he was hopelessly separated. 
If he had been voluntarily dis- 
carded by her before, could he con- 
descend to sue her now that she was 
a wealthy heiress? Nothe. That 
at least was a folly he had done 
with for evermore, and when his 
softer nature got the better of him, 
and he felt too keenly how sweet 
that folly was, he would fall to 
reading the letter once more that 
he still carried in his bosom, thin 
and almost illegible now from fre- 
quent perusals, yet perhaps scarcely 
so frayed and worn as the heart 
against which it lay. Had he 
known—had he only known! But 
such is life. Can we wonder at the 
bumps and knocks we receive when 
we think what a game at Blind- 
man’s buff the whole thing is ! 
And Mary’s pleasure in her suc- 
cession to_this heritage was of a 
strangely sober nature. ‘Too late 
—too late ’ was all that lady said 
when she heard of it. Too late, 
indeed! The cause was irretrievably 
lost that had been with one excep- 
tion the thing nearest and dearest 
to her heart, and he for whom alone 
she feared she would have been 
capable of abandoning that cause 
itself, was parted from her for ever! 
She could not even gain tidings 
that he was alive now. No wonder 
Mary had grown so pale and hag- 
gard! No wonder she was so altered 
from the proud, careless, free-spoken 
Mary Cave who had asserted her 
independence so haughtily while 
she flew her hawk at Holmby with 
stout Sir Giles not so many years 
ago. The wheels of Old Time run 
smoothly enough, but they leave 
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their marks as surely dinted on the 
barren sand as on the fresh green 
turf, alike impartial whether they 
grind weed and thistle into their 
beaten track, or bruise the wild- 
flower to the earth never to lift its 
gentle head again. 

It was with no small difficulty 
that Humphrey could impress upon 
his old servant the necessity of his 
remaining incog.; could persuade 
him it was really his wish that 
none of the family should be in- 
formed of his presence; or could 
make him believe that he was in 
sober earnest in the intention he 
had expressed of leaving England 
forthwith. Dymocke was even 
sorely tempted to throw up his own 
comfortable and lucrative situation 
in order to follow once more the 
fortunes of a master to whom he 
had been always attached, but the 
thought of his lately-married wife 
and his fresh ties stifled this new- 
born impulse even as it rose. 
Dymocke put it in this way—‘ If TI 
should once get back to my bache- 
lor habits, I should never be able 
to settle down again. Perhaps I'd 
best stay as I am. What’s done 
can’t be undone; and maybe it’s 
easier to keep the barrow trundling, 
than to stop, once and again, for a 
fresh start! 

‘Not a word more at present, 
Hugh,’ said the Major, after a few 
further inquiries and observations 
about old times had been made ; 
‘I have good reasons for wishing 
my visit here to remain a secret. 
See! they are arriving even now. 
Meet me to-night under the cedars 
when they are all gone to bed. 
Bring the old horse’s hoof with you 
for a keepsake, and we will wish 
each other a last farewell.’ 

As he spoke he disappeared 
amongst the old trees; and Dy- 
mocke, vainly endeavouring to 
settle his countenance into its ha- 
bitual calmness, hurried back to 
receive his master at the hall. 

It was. indeed a happy party. 
The old lord, benefited i the ob. 
vice of his London physician, and 
no longer harassed by the share he 
had so long sustained in that un- 
equal conflict, which for the pre- 
sent was terminated by unequivo- 
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cal defeat, had regained somewhat 
of his former strength and spirits, 
was able to alight from his litter 
without assistance, and gladdened 
Master Dymocke’s heart with an 
A ey jest and a kindly smile 
as he trod once more the threshold 
of his home. Happy Grace, still 
young enough to possess that elas- 
ticity of temperament which makes 
light of past suffering as though it 
had never been, blushed and 
sparkled as: she did at sixteen, 
pressing her lover’s hand with shy 
affection as he assisted her from 
her horse, but already beginning to 
treat him with that playful tyranny 
which a young wife is apt to 
assume over a grave and superior 
husband in whom she has perfect 
confidence, and of whom in her 
heart of hearts she is immensely 
proud, George's dark face beamed 
with a light which had been a 
stranger to it for years. Happiness 
is a wonderful restorative, and al- 
ready the lines were beginning to 
fade from his rugged brow, the 
harsh defiant expression was chang- 
ing for one of deep grateful con- 
tentment ; the dark eyes, no longer 
glittering with repressed feelings 
and feverish excitement, shone with 
the lustre of health and strength ; 
while the swarthy glow upon his 
cheek accorded well with his bold, 
frank bearing, and square, well- 
built frame. It was a manly, vigo- 
rous beauty still, thought Grace, 
and none the worse for the grizzled 
hair and beard. He looked joyous 
and light-hearted, although in the 
false position of a man ‘about to 
marry. The practice of humiliat- 
ing the lords of the creation, when 
thus disarmed and at the mercy of 
their natural enemies, is by no 
means peculiar to the present era. 
From time immemorial, aye, since 
Father Laban imposed so cruelly 
upon Jacob, the bridegroom expec- 
tant has ever been discomfited as 
much as possible by the bride and 
her auxiliaries, It may be that 
this disheartening process is con- 
sidered a salutary purgatory, such 
as shall enhance the paradise of 
the subsequent honeymoon, or it 
may be simply intended as a judi- 
cious foretaste of conjugal disci- 
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pline hereafter ; but that it has ex- 
isted among all civilized nations as 
a great social institution, we take 
every Benedict to witness who has 
found, like George Effingham, that 
boddice and pinners are a match, 
and more than a match, for doublet 
and hose. 

Dymocke’s face as he lifted his 
pretty wife from her horse was 
worth a mine of gold. There were 
tenderness, self-restraint, a comical 
consciousness of shame, and a sly 
glance of humour, all depicted at 
once on his rugged features. 

‘Welcome home, lass! he whis- 
pered, winding his arm round her 
trim waist, ‘welcome home. I can 
do well enough without thee; but 
it warms my heart like a tass of 
brandy to see thy bonny face 
again I’ 

This was a great deal from Hugh, 
and Faith stooped her pretty head 
and kissed him accordingly. 

But ‘some must work while 
others sleep; and although the 
majority of the party were basking 
merrily in the sunshine, one was 
drooping visibly in the shade. 
Kindly, gentle, and forbearing— 
trying to forget her own grief in 
the joy of others—purified and 
softened by sorrow—there was yet 
on Mary Cave’s brow a weight of 
care which it was sad to see in one 
still in the prime of life and the 
meridian of beauty. Her tempera- 
ment, like that of many who pos- 
sess abilities above the average, 
was impressionable enough on the 
surface, but hard as adamant be- 
neath, In her younger days she 
was quite capable of enjoying and 
even reciprocating the empty-and 
harmless gallantries which were 
the fashion of the Court; but 
though it was always easy enough 
to attract Mary Cave’s attention, 
none save Falkland could boast 
that he had won her interest ; and 
this attachment to an ideal, strong 
as it undoubtedly was, had in its 
very nature a false and morbid fas- 
cination which would too surely 

ass away. When it was gone it 
eft her colder, haughtier, more in- 
wardly reserved than ever. Then 
came the daily association with one 
possessed of many winning quali- 
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ties ; above all, of that which in the 
long run cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated—a faithful, loving heart ; 
whom she had accustomed herself 
to consider as her own peculiar 
property; whose affection she re- 
garded as neither obtaining nor 
expecting a return ; whom she had 
taught herself to look upon as a 
devotee, a slave—always true, al- 
ways unchanging, never to assume 
any other character. Little by 
little the unyielding disposition 
became saturated with an insidious 
and delightful sentiment. The 
wilful heart, so difficult to tame, 
found itself enclosed in meshes it 
had been weaving insensibly for its 
own subjection. In time it began 
to hint to her that she could ill 
afford to part with her secret trea- 
sure ; at last it told her that it must 
break at once if she was to lose him 
altogether. 

Then arose the fearful struggle 
out of which she came a victor in- 
deed, but too surely conscious that 
such a victory was more crushing 
than any defeat. For Grace’s sake, 
for the sake of every one—nay, for 
his own sake—she voluntarily gave 
him up: and while she did so she 
knew and felt she gave up all her 
hopes this side of eternity. Sub- 
sequent events added but little to 
her despondency. The one great 
fact was ever before her—that of 
her own freewill she had discarded 
the man she loved; and Mary’s 
love, once won, was no light matter, 
She would look at her hand—the 
shapely hand he used to admire 
and praise with a lover’s childish 
folly, and wish it had withered to 
the bone ere it had penned that 
fatal letter. For of course he could 
never forgive her now. Even his 
kindly nature would be estranged 
by heartlessness such as hers, He 
would avoid her and forget her— 
nay, he had avoided and forgotten 
her. It was all over at last—he 
was lost to her for ever, and she 
had done it herself! 

It was a mockery.to see George 
and Grace so happy; to feel how 
utterly she had sacrificed her own 
future in vain. It was a mockery 
to hear the joyous girl prattling of 
her future household and her wed- 
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ding-dress, and to be asked for 
grave matronly advice, as though 
she herself were indeed without the 
pale of the loving and the hopeful. 
Above all, it was a bitter mockery 
to have inherited broad lands, and 
wealth that was valueless to her 
now, since she might not share it 
with the ruined Cavalier. 

It was cruel work. What could 
she do? There was but one re- 
source—there never has been but 
one resource for human sorrow 
since the world began. When the 
burden became too heavy to bear, 
she knelt beneath it, and she rose 
again, if not hopeful, yet resigned ; 
humbled but consoled as those 
alone rise who ask for comfort 
meekly on their knees. She was 
often in that position now; had 
she never known sorrow she had 
never sought Heaven. Providence 
leads us like children through the 
wilderness, by many a devious 
track, towards our Home. Joy 
brightens the path for one, and he 
walks on thankfully and happily 
in its rosy light. Grief takes an- 
other by the hand, and clutching 
him in her stern gripe, points with 
wasted arm along the narrow way. 
What matter, for so short a dis- 
tance, how we reach the goal? 
Brother! help me with my knap- 
sack the while I guide thy feebler 
steps, and share with thee the 
crumbs in my homely wallet. Let 
us assist rather than hinder one 
another. Yonder, where the lights 
are twinkling, is: a welcome for us 
all. Dark is the night, and sore the 
weary feet, and rough the way. 
Cheer up !—toil on !—we shall get 
there at last. 


—_—_- 


CHAPTER XLV. 
‘LOST AND FOUND.’ 


Dymocke was uneasy and full of 
care, ‘There’s something wrong,’ 
muttered the old trooper in his 
beard, as he went fidgeting about 
the house and offices, putting every- 
body out under pretence of seeing 
things done correctly with his own 
eyes. A sumptuous supper was 
soon served in the great hall for 
the travellers, and Lord Vaux 
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looked round him with an air of 
thorough comfort and enjoyment to 
be at home once more. ‘The flush of 
sunset softening in the south toa 
pale transparent green, but edging 
the light clouds that roofed the 
meridian with flakes of fire, flooded 
the quaint old Hall in crimson 
light richer than the very hues of 
the stained glass above the case- 
ments, opened wide to the fra- 
grant evening air. A solitary star 
twinkled already in the pure, 
clear depths of the infinity above, 
while the highest twigs and 
branches of the old trees, not yet 
clothed in their summer garments 
to their very tops, cut clear and 
marked against the pale, calm sky. 
The rooks were drowsily cawing 
out their evensong, and a young 
moon peeping shyly above the 
horizon, afforded no more light to 
the outer world than did the need- 
less lamp burning on the supper 
table to the domestic circle within. 
Lord Vaux was a quiet studious 
man of earnest temperament but 
of few words. He saw his fine old 
home preserved to him, his oaks 
uninjured, his fortune, though im- 
paired, still amply sufficient for his 
wants, above all, his old retainers 
around him, and the two last of 
his kinsfolk left alive sitting at 
his board. He stretched his hand 
across the table to Effingham, 

‘God help the Cavaliers! said 
he in a broken voice ; ‘George, I 
owe all this to you!’ 

It was the first time he had called 
him by his Christian name, and 
Grace thanked him with such a 
happy, grateful glance. Then she 
stole a look at her lover, proud, 
radiant, full of tenderness and trust 
—George blushed, stammered, 
looked down—and finally said no- 
thing. It was all he had to say— 
would he not have given his heart’s 
blood long ago for any one con- 
nected, however remotely, with the 
name of Allonby, and never asked 
for thanks? There was nothing to 
be grateful for, he did but follow 
his nature. The threetalked quietly, 
but cheerily, not laughing much, 
nor jesting, but in the soft, low 
tones of those who -have a deep 
store of happiness within. Fortwo 
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indeed the cup was brim full, and 
running over. 

Mary, too, joined in the conversa- 
tion, but Dymocke, bringing in a 
tapering flask of Hippocras, could 
not but observe her absent manner 
and pale dejected looks. 

‘There’s something wrong, mut- 
tered the old soldier once more, and 
he fell to reflecting on all the cir- 
cumstances he could think of which 
bore in any way on that lady’s case, 
for whom, like the rest of the house- 
hold, he felt and professed a chival- 
rous devotion. He had obtained a 
few vague hints from Faith that 
Mistress Mary was ‘sadly changed 
—not herself, by any means—took 
the King’s death much to heart,’ 
and ‘was over-anxious also about 
absent friends,’ but Faith, besides 
holding the person of whom she 
spoke in considerable awe, was one 
of those women who are far more 
discreet in entrusting secrets to 
their husbands than to their own 
sex, and Dymocke’s conjectures, 
whatever they might be, were but 
little assisted by the penetration of 
his wife. True to his profession, 
however, his ideas naturally re- 
verted to the sorrel, as indeed they 
were apt to do whenever the old 
trooper fell into a despondent mood. 
He bethought him how, although 
the two ladies had both been in 
the habit of petting and fondling 
so good and handsome an animal, 
Mistress Mary’s attentions to that 
chestnut favourite were paid much 
more secretly than her friend’s— 
how, going in and out of the stable 
at odd times, he had come unex- 
pence on the latter lady making 

ner accustomed visit when the ser- 
vants were at meals or otherwise 
engaged, and how upon one occa- 
sion, noiselessly descending a lad- 
der from the hay-loft during the 
important hour of dinner, he had 
seen her with his own eyes lay her 
soft cheek against the horse’s neck 
and he could have sworn he heard 
her sob, though she walked away 
with a statelier step than ever 
when she found herself disturbed 
and as the stout soldier confessed 
to himself, he dared not have looked 
in her face for a king’s ransom. 
Then he remembered sundry little 
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weaknesses of the Major’s, which 
being his personal attendant and 
valet he had not failed to remark. 
How he had often been surprised 
at the value that careless young 
officer seemed to attach to the most 
insignificant trifle. What a fuss 
he made about a worn-out riding- 
glove, which had been unaccount- 
ably lost by one of the ladies on 
the journey to Oxford, and as un- 
accountably found with the thrust 
of a rapier right through the palm, 
a few hours after the duel with 
Goring; also how his master’s 
usually sweet temper had been 
rufiied, and he had sworn great 
oaths totally unwarranted by the 
occasion, when Dymocke, in his 
regard for cleanliness and order, 
had emptied a vase of a few roses, 
which had been kept there in water 
till indeed by any other name they 
could scarcely have smelt less sweet. 
All these matters he revolved and 
paren in his mind, till at last, 

aving as he termed it, ‘put stock 
and barrel together,’ he came to his 
own conclusions, and resolved to 
act, soldier like, on his own deci- 
sion. It required, however, a good 


deal of courage to carry out his 


undertaking. The affection with 
which Mary inspired her subordi- 
nates, and indeed her equals, was 
tempered with awe. ‘There are 
some natures with which no one 
ever presumes to take a liberty, 
some persons, often the most ami- 
able and best tempered of their 
kind, who, without the least effort 
or self-assertion, inspire general 
respect. It required no little cou- 
rage and effrontery even for an old 
soldier to go up and tell Mary Cave, 
if not in so many words, at least in 
substance, that she was over head 
in love with a ruined Cavalier, and 
that if she didn’t go out to-night 
and meet him under the cedars, she 
would probably never set eyes on 
him again ! 

Dymocke manned himself for his 
task. After supper, Effingham and 
Grace, lover like, strolled out upon 
the terrace to look at the young 
summer moon: much of her they 
saw—neither of them found out 
she rose the other side of the 
house! Lord Vaux, fatigued with 
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his journey, hobbled quietly off to 
bed. Mary, with her head upon 
her hand, seemed lost in thought. 
She had no heart for her embroidery 
to-night, to-morrow she would 
begin new duties, new tasks; she 
must not sink, she thought, into a 
useless, apathetic being, but this 
one night may surely be given to 
remembrance and repose. Dy- 
mocke made two efforts to speak to 
her, but each time his courage failed 
him. She thought the man lin- 
gered somewhat about the room, 
but she was in that mood which we 
have all of us known, when the 
spirit is so weary that any exertion, 
even that of observation, becomes 
a task ; when we are too much beat 
even to be astonished or annoyed. 
She rose as if to go away, and 
Dymocke felt that now or never he 
must take hisplunge. He coughed 
with such preposterous violence 
that she could not but lift her sad 
eyes to hisface. She might reason- 
ably have expected to see him in 
the last stage of suffocation. 

‘Mistress Mary,’ said the ser- 
geant, blank and gaping with agita- 
tion, and there he stopped. 

She thought he was drunk, and 
eyeing him with a calm, sorrowful 
contempt, passed on to leave the 
room. 

‘Mistress Mary!’ gasped the ser- 
geant once more, ‘good Mistress 
Mary—no offence—he’s here—I’ve 
seen him !’ 

No need to tell her who, Her 
limbs trembled so that she was 
fain to sink into a chair, and she 
grasped its arms in each hand like 
an old palsied woman, as, true to 
her mettled heart, she turned her 
face to Dymocke, and tried to 
steady her voice to speak. Nota 
sound would come save a husky 
stifled murmur in her throat—not 
a sound, and the soldier in very 
pity hurried on with what he had 
got to say. 

‘ He’s to meet me to-night in the 
Park—under the cedars—he’s there 
now—he’s going away at once, for 
good and all—going over sea—we'll 
never see him more. Oh! Mistress 
Mary, for pity’s sake!’ 

She smiled on the honest sergeant, 
such a wild, strange smile. Never 
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a word she spoke, but she rose 
steadily to her feet, and walked 
away with her own proud step; 
only he noticed that her face was 
deadly white, and she kept one 
hand clasped tight about her throat. 

Humphrey sat under the cedars 
in the misty moonlight, and mused 
dreamily and sadly enough on his 

ast life, which indeed seemed to 

e gone from him for evermore. A 
man’s strong heart is seldom so 
hopeful as a woman’s ; it is harder 
for his more practical nature to 
cling, like hers, to a shadow ; per- 
haps he has not so studiously re- 
conciled himself to suffering as his 
daily lot; perhaps his affections 
are less ideal, but his despondency 
is usually of a fiercer and less tract- 
able kind than her meek sorrowing 
resignation. Humphrey had gone 
through the whole ordeal, the trial 
by fire which scorches and destroys 
the baser metal, but from which 
the sterling gold comes out purified 
and refined. He had suffered bit- 
terly, he sometimes wondered at 
himself that he could have endured 
so much, but his faith had not 
wavered; to use the language of 
that old chivalry which has never 
yet died out in England, though it 
might cover his death wound, his 
shield was bright and spotless still. 

After the King’s martyrdom, as 
the Royalists termed the fatal exe- 
cution at Whitehall, Bosville, a de- 
serter and a conspirator, was fain 
to hold himself concealed in one of 
the many hiding-places provided 
by the Cavaliers for their more 
conspicuous friends, It took time, 
and cosmetics too, for the dye to 
wear itself out of his natural skin. 
It took time for his comely locks 
and dark moustache to grow once 
more, and thus efface all resem- 
blance to the flaxen-haired Bramp- 
ton, whilome a private in Hacker's 
redoubtable musketeers, Although 
when he was at length able to go 
abroad again, it was a nice question 
whether the proscribed Cavalier 
major did not incur as much peril 
by being recognised in his own 
real character, as in that of the 
sentinel who had plotted for the 
King’s rescue, and then absconded 
from the ranks of the Parliamen- 
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tary army. Many long weeks he 
remained in hiding, and it was 
during this interval of inaction 
that he heard of Effingham’s pro- 
pee marriage to Grace, and of 

fary’s succession to her goodly in- 
heritance. It was bitter to think 
how little she must have ever cared 
for him, that she should have made 
not the slightest effort to discover 
his lurking-place. He judged her, 
and rightly, by his own heart, when 
he reflected that she ought to know 
he could not sue to her now—that 
if ever they were to become even 


Jriends again, the advances must 


come from fer. His spirit sank 
within him when he thought that 
heartlessness such as this affected 
even the past, that she never could 
have loved him for five minutes to 
forget him so easily now, and that 
he had bartered his life’s happiness 
for that which was more false and 
illusive than a dream. God help 
the heart that is sore enough to say 
of the loved one, ‘I had rather he 
or she had died than used me thus!’ 
and yet poor Bosville had thought 
so more than once. 

As is often the case with blind 
mortality, much of this self-torture 
was wholly uncalled-for and unjust. 
While Humphrey was blaming her 
with such bitter emphasis, Mary 
busied herself day by day’ and 
hour by hour in endeavouring to 
find out what had become of him. 
Without compromising his safety, 
she was bringing into play all her 
abilities, all her experience of poli- 
tical intrigue, all her new wealth 
and old personal influence for this 
purpose, but in vain, The Cavalier 
party was so completely broken-up 
and disorganized, that it was almost 
impossible to obtain information 
concerning any one of the pro- 
scribed and scattered band. Mary 
was fain to give up her search in 
despair, concluding that he had 
either fled the country or was dead. 
The latter possibility she combated 
with a reasoning all her own. She 
was not superstitious, only very 
fond and very sorrowful. 

‘It was all my fault, I know, 
she used to think, that humbled, 
contrite woman ; ‘and yet he loved 
me so once, he could not surely 
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rest in his grave if he knew how 
anxious and unhappy Iam.’ She 
would rather have seen him thus 
than not at all. 

After a time, his pride came to 
his assistance, and he resolved to 
seek in other lands, if not forget- 
fulness, at least distraction and 
employment. His fortunes were 
nearly ruined with the ruined cause 
he had espoused. He had little 
left save his brave empty heart and 
the sword that had never failed 
him yet. In the golden tropics 
there were spoils to be won and 
adventures to be found. Many a 
bold Cavalier who, like himself, 
had been more used to bit and 
bridle than boltsprit and main- 
stay, was already afloat for the 
Spanish Main, with a vague thirst 
for novelty and a dim hope of 
romantic enterprise. Fabulous ac- 
counts were rife of those enchanted 
seas, with their perfumed breezes 
and their coral shores, their palm 
trees and their spice islands, their 
eternal summers and their radiant 
skies, Nothing was too extravagant 
to be credited of the Spanish Main, 
and many an enthusiast, gazing at 
sunset on the flushing splendour of 
the Western heaven, was persuaded 
that he might realize on earth just 
so gorgeous a dream far away in 
yonder hemisphere to which his 
eyes were turned. 

So the Cavaliers clubbed their 
diminished means together, and 
chartered goodly brigantines, and 
loaded them with merchandize, 
looking well to their store of arms 
and ammunition the while, and 
launched upon the deep with 
mingled hopes of trade and con- 
quest, barter and rapine ; the beads 
to tempt the dusky savage in the 
one hand, the sword to lay him on 
his golden sands in the other. 

And Bosville had a share in one 
of these pirate-ships, lying, with her 
foretopsail loosed, in the Thames, 
She was well found, well manned, 
well freighted, and ready to sail at 
amoment’s notice. Before he left 
England for ever, he thought he 
would go and take one more look 
at the old haunts that had always 
been so dear, that had witnessed 
the one great turning-point of his 
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life ; and thus it came to pass that 
Humphrey had met his former 
servant that afternoon in the park 
at Boughton, and sat at nightfall 
under the cedars, musing dreamily 
in the misty moonlight. 

He was not angry with her now. 
The bitterness had ail passed away. 
He could no more have chid her 
than one can chide the dying or 
the dead. Already they were 

arted as if the past had never 

een. He could never again suffer 
as he had done. The worst -was 
over now. Aye, there was the light 
glimmering in her chamber; he 
could see it through the trees, 
Well, well ; he had loved her very 
dearly once. It was no shame to 
confess it, he loved her very dearly 
still. Large tears welled up in his 
eyes. He knelt upon the bare turf, 
with his forehead against the 
gnarled trunk of the old cedar, and 
ae for her from his heart. God 

less her! God in heaven bless 
her! He should never see her 
more! 

A dark figure rushed swiftly 
across the park. She stood before 
him in that pale moonlight, white 
and ghastly like a corpse in those 
mourning garments she had worn 
ever since the King’s murder. As 
he rose to his feet she grasped his 
hand. How long those two stood 
there without speaking, neither 
ever knew. It might have been a 
moment, it might have been an 
hour. Each heart beat thick and 
fast, yet neither spoke a syllable. 

She broke the silence first. 

‘You would not go without 
bidding me good-bye? she said, and 
he felt her grasp tighten ; then the 
proud head sank lower, lower still 
till it rested upon his hand, and 
the hot tears gushed over it as she 
pressed it to her eyes, and she 
could say never another word than 
‘Forgive me, forgive me, Hum- 
phrey !’ again and again. 

These scenes are all alike. Most 
of us have dreamt them ; to some 
they have come true. None dare 
ignore them from their hearts. The 
moon rose higher and higher in the 
sky, and still they stood, those 
two, under the cedar, her wet face 
buried in his breast, his arm around 
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her waist. They must have had 
much to tell each other, yet is it our 
own opinion that but little was said, 
and that little sufficiently unintel- 
ligible ; but Humphrey Bosville 
never sailed for the Spanish Main, 
and that he had good reasons to 
forego his departure, we gather 
from the following reply to one of 
his whispered interrogatories under 
the cedars, murmured out in soft 
broken tones by weeping, blushing, 
happy Mary Cave— 

*My own, you never knew it, but 
L loved you so fondly all the time.’ 


CHAPTER XLVL 
‘THE FAIRY RING.’ 


Once more we gather the friends, 
from whom we are about to part, 
in a fairy ring under the old oak- 
tree at Holmby. More than two 
lustres have elapsed, with their 
changes, political and private, since 
we saw them last,—lustres that 
have stolen on insensibly over 


many a birth and many a burial, 
over much that has been brought 
— to 


erfection, much that 

as wasted silently to decay. The 
Man of Destiny has gone to 
his account. The Man of Plea- 
sure reigns, or rather revels, on 
his father’s throne. All over Eng- 
land bells have rung, and bar- 
rels been broached, to celebrate 
the Restoration. A strong reac- 
tion, to which our countrymen 
are of all others in Europe the 
most subject, has set in against 
Puritanism, propriety, everything 
that infers moderation or restraint. 
Wine and wassail, dancing and 
drinking, quaint, strange vaths, and 
outward recklessness of demeanour, 
are the vogue; and Decency, so long 
bound hand and foot in over-tight 
swaddling clothes, strips off her 
wrappers one by one, till there is 
no saying where she may stop, and 
seems inclined to strike hands and 
join in with the frantic orgy, nude 
and shameless as a Bacchanal. As 
with boys fresh out of school, there 
is a mad whirl of liberty all over 
the playground ere each can settle 
steadily to his peculiar pleasure 
or pursuit. And the old oak looks 
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down on all, majestic and un- 
changed. There may be a little 
less verdure about his feet, a few 
more tender chaplets budding on 
his lofty brows, a few less drops of 
sap in the hardening fibres of his 
massive girth, but what are a couple 
of lustres to him? He stands like 
a Titan, rearing his head to heaven; 
~ yet Ais time too will come at 
ast. 

He spreads his mighty arms over 
a happy party ; not so noisy, per- 
haps (wi h one exception), as most 
of such parties are in these roaring 
times, but one and all bearing on 
their countenances the stamp, which 
there is no mistaking, of a destiny 
worked out, of worthy longings 
fulfilled, above all, of a heart at 
peace with itself. They are well 
mounted, and have had to all ap- 
pearance an excellent afternoon's 
sport ; a brace of herons lie stricken 
to death on the sward, and Dia- 
mond herself, that long-lived child 
of air, proud, beautiful, and cruel, 
like a Venus Victrix, perches on 
her mistress’s wrist, unhooded, to 
gaze upon the spoils. Grace Effing- 
ham takes but little notice of Dia 
mond beyond an unconscious caress 
to her father’s old favourite ; for 
her attention, like that of the 
others, is taken up by an addition 
to this familiar party, who seems 
indeed, as doubtless he esteems 
himself, the most important per- 
sonage of the whole. 

He isa bright laughing child, of 
frank and sturdy bearing, not 
without a certain air of defiance, 
He has his mother’s soft blue eyes 
and rich clustering hair, with some- 
thing of the wilful tones and play- 
fully imperious gestures which sat 
so well on the loveliest lady that 
adorned Henrietta’s court, but his 
father’s kindly disposition 1 
stamped on his open, gentle brow, 
and his bonnie, rosy mouth He 
has his father’s courage, too, and 
physical delight in danger, as Mary 
often thinks with a glow of pride 
and happiness, while she watches 
him riding his pony hither and 
thither over fortuitous leaps, ant 
galloping that obstinate little ani- 
mal to and fro with reckless and 
uncalled-for speed. 
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A tall old man, his visage 
uckered into a thousand wrinkles, 
is spare form somewhat bent, but 

active and sinewy still, bends over 
the boy with assiduous tenderness, 
adjusting for the twentieth time 
the pony’s saddle, which is always 
slipping out of its place. Hugh 
Dymocke has no children of his 
own—an omission on the part of 
Faith which does not, however, dis- 
turb their married harmony—and 
of all people on earth he is most 
devoted to the urchin, who never 
allows him to have a moment's 
eace. The two are inseparable. 
he child knows the whole history 
of the Civil War, and the details of 
each of its battles, as furnished 
with considerable embellishments 
by his friend, far better than his 
ABC. He believes stoutly that 
his father and Hugh are the two 
greatest and bravest men that ever 
lived, inclining to award the supe- 
riority, if anything, to the latter, 
and that his own destiny must be 
necessarily to do precisely as they 
have done. Besides all this, Dy- 
mocke has taught him to ride, to 
fish, to play balloon, to use his 
aes sword, and a host of 
odily accomplishments; also he 
has promised to give him a cross- 
bow on his seventh birthday. 
Wherever little Master Humphrey 
is seen (and heard too, we may be 
sure), there is Dymocke not very far 
off. Faith, grown stout, easy, and 
slipshod, having moreover deterio- 
rated in good looks as she has im- 
ne in amiability, gives her 
usband his own way on this single 
point, and no other. ‘ Indeed he’s 
crazed about the child, and that’s 
the truth,’ says Faith; generally 
adding, ‘I’m not surprised at it, for 
you wont see such another, not on 
asummer’s day!’ 
They are all proud of him. Uncle 
ffingham, as the boy persists in 
calling George, with half-a-dozen 
little black-eyed darlings of his 
own, spoils him almost as much as 

race does, He is not a man of 
quips and cranks, and such merry 
conceits ; but he has one or two 
rivate jests of their own with the 
ttle fellow, in which, judging from 
the explosions of laughter by which 
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they are followed, there must be 
something irresistibly humorous, 
apparent only to the initiated. 
George’s beard is quite white now, 
and the snowy locks which peep 
from under his beaver form no un- 
pleasing contrast to his coal-black 
eyes, glittering with fire and intel- 
lect, and the swarthy glow on his 
firm healthy cheek. He is very 
happy, and obeys Grace implicitly 
in the most trifling matters. The 
only fault to be found in his strong 
sensible character is, that he defers 
too much to the whims and fancies 
of his pretty wife. Need we ob- 
serve she has plenty of them ready 
for the purpose. The neighbours 
say she ‘rules him with a rod of 
iron, that she ‘bullies him, and 
‘worries his life out, and ‘ abuses 
his goodnature; that ‘his stable 
contains a grey mare better than 
any horse, &c, &c.; but George 
knows better. He knows the depths 
of that fond, true heart ; he knows 
that a word of tenderness from him 
can at any time bring the tears into 
those fawn-like eyes, which he still 
thinks as soft and beautiful as ever. 
What though he does give her her 
own way in everything? Does he 
not love her, and is she not his 
own ? 

So he works on manfully and 
fearlessly, doing his duty in that 
public life to which he has re- 
turned. His fanaticism has been 
disciplined to piety, his enthusiasm 
toned to patriotism ; he is an able 
statesman and a valuable member 
of society. Probably little Hum- 
phrey is the only person in the 
world who thinks aan Effing- 
ham ‘the funniest man he ever saw 
in his life!’ 

The young gentleman is an only 
child; need we say what is his 
ne wi opinion of their treasure ? 

eed we say how his father watches 
every turn of his countenance, 
every gesture of his graceful, child- 
ish limbs, and loves him best—if 
indeed he can be said to love him 
at any one time more than another 
—when he is a little wilful and a 
little saucy, when the blue eyes 
dance and sparkle, and the rosy li 
curves upward, and the tiny look 
turns outward from the wrist, with 
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his mother’s own gesture and his 
mother’s own beauty blooming 
once more, and radiant as it used 
to be long, long ago? He is Sir 
Humphrey Bosville now, knighted 
at Whitehall by his Sovereign’s 
hand ; for prone as was the Second 
Charles to forget faithful services, 
he could not for very shame pass 
over such devotion as Bosville’s 
unnoticed and unrewarded. 

* Odd’s fish, man ! said the Merry 
Monarch, as he gave him the acco- 
lade with hearty good will; ‘ many 
a shrewd blow have you and I seen 
struck in our time, but never was 
one given and received so de- 
servedly as this !’ 

But Sir Humphrey is all un- 
changed from the Humphrey Bos- 
ville of the Queen’s household and 
the King’s guard-room. He rides 
maybe a stone heavier or so upon 
his horse, but he rides him still 
like a true knight, fearless and 
loyal to his devoir, faithful and de- 
voted to his ladye-love—yes, she is 
his ladye-love still—as dear, as 
precious now after years of mar- 
riage as when he took leave of her 
at Falmouth, and watched for the 
very glimmer of her taper to bid 
her his tacit farewell from under 
the cedars at Boughton. He has 
the foolish sleeve-knot still, he has 
one or two other equally trifling 
absurdities ; perhaps they represent 
to him a treasure that is beyond 
all value here; that, unlike other 
treasures, he may peradventure 
take away with him hereafter. 

And Mary, riding by her hus- 
band’s side with calm contented 
face, is no longer the proud imperi- 
ous Mary of the Court—the spoiled 
beauty, whose intellect no states- 
man was to overreach, whose heart 
no gallant was to be able to touch. 
She has known real sorrow now, 
aye, and real exquisite joy—such 
joy as dries up the very memory of 
— with its searching beams, 

hey have each left their traces on 
her countenance, and yet it is beau- 
tiful still with the placid and ma- 
tronly beauty of the prime of 
womanhood. There may be a line 
or two on the sweet fair brow— 
nay, a thread of silver in the glossy 
rippling hair; but there is a depth 
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of unspeakable tenderness in the 
comely mask through which the 
spirit beams with more than its 
pristine brightness; and the love- 
ight in her eyes as she looks in 
her husband’s face is unquenched, 
unquenchable. 

Mary laughs, and says ‘she has 
grown into a fat old woman now;’ 
and no doubt the graceful figure 
has become statelier in its propor- 
tions, and the Court dresses of 
Oxford and Exeter would scarcel 
be induced to meet round the still 
shapely waist: but Humphrey can- 
not yet be brought to consider her 
as ‘a very antiquated personage, 
He says, ‘She has always been 
exactly the same in his eyes; and 

erhaps indeed the face he has 
earned so thoroughly by heart will 
never look like an old face to him, 

She spoils him dreadfully— 
watches his every look, anticipates 
his lightest whim, and follows him 
about with her eyes with a fond 
admiration that she does not even 
try to conceal, She is always a 
little restless and out of spirits 
when away from him if only fora 
few hours; but she brightens up 
the moment they come together 
again. It seems as if she could 
never forget how near she once was 
to losing him altogether. She would 
not say a wry word to him to save 
her life ; olen is angry with her- 
self, though she cannot but confess 
its existence, at her jealousy of his 
lavishing too much affection even 
on her boy. 

With all a mother’s fondness she 
knows she loves the child ten times 
better that he is so like his father. 

So the little fellow shoots out 
from amongst the group upon his 

ony, careering away over the up- 

and like a wild thing, amidst the 
laughter and cheers of the lookers- 
on; and they too move off at 4 
steadier pace behind him, for the 
sun is already sinking, and the old 
trees’ shadows are creeping and 
lengthening gradually to the east- 
ward. They move off, and the old 
oak stands there, as he did in King 
James’s time, when Sir Giles 
Allonby was young; as he will 
when that bright-haired child shall 
become a feeble greyheaded man; 
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when the actors and actresses in 
our historical drama shall be dead 
and buried and forgotten. 

He is standing there now, though 
the scenes which we have shifted 
arescenes of full two hundred years 
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AMORS the many sad problems 
of modern society, one of the 
most perplexing is that of labour 
for women. It grows in importance 
with the increase of our population 
—the pressure of competition—the 
difficulties thrown by these two 
causes in the way of marriage—the 
greater number of women conse- 
quently left to their own resources 
for maintenance—and lastly, by 
the growing boldness of women’s 
claims to social equality with 
men, 

We cannot be surprised at the 
eagerness with which many female 
writers have taken up this ques- 
tion, though we may regret the 
manner in which, both here and in 
America, they have occasionally 
treated it, and may deem some of 
their conclusions erroneous or pre- 
judiced. To them it has seemed a 
question touching not merely their 
means of gaining subsistence or 
social position, but their freedom 
from unjust thraldom, They have 
considered all the barriers that 
hemmed in their worldly career as 
raised by that ancient usurper of 
their rights—Man; and the feel- 
ings roused by this aspect of the 
subject have tended to confuse 
their view of the mere labour 
question. 

These remarks, however, do not 
apply to the paper presented this 
year to the Bradford meeting. That 
paper, drawn up in a thoroughly 
Judicious and business-like manner, 
touches chiefly on one part of the 

uestion, and one upon which no 

oubt or controversy can arise— 
namely, the sufferings of those 
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o. He will be standing there, in 
all probability, two hundred years 
hence, when we shall assuredly be 

ast away and gone—past away 
from this earth and gone elsewhere 
—Where ? 


LABOUR* 


women who devote themselves to 
the laborious and ill-paid office of 
teaching. The facts brought for- 
ward are substantiated by evidence 
which cannot be called in question ; 
the advice given to the class from 
which governesses mostly spring, 
is in many parts most valuable ; 
and the censure upon men for 
neglecting to provide some respec- 
table means of living for their 
daughters is but too just. At the 
same time, we regret to see the 
honourable and important office of 
teaching spoken of as less worth 
to occupy women than industri 
pursuits. Nor do we think that 
all the suffering detailed in this 
paper is owing to the mode of em- 
ployment. The charge of aged 
parents, or young brothers and 
sisters, illness, or the profligate ex- 
travagance of male relations—which 
is so sadly prominent as a cause of 
distress in many of the cases men- 
tioned—all would operate equally 
to produce distress, and to consume 
the small profits of women, what- 
ever the a they were engaged 
in. 

The training of the young is so 
essentially a part of women’s natu- 
ral vocation, that we should be 
sorry indeed to see them induced 
to turn with disgust from this 
high office. The labour has been 
ill-paid for two reasons. Firsi— 
the fearful indifference to educa- 
tion which makes parents grudge 
expense for that purpose more than 
for any other, except in the case 
of sons, when the cost may be 
considered as so much money in- 
vested for a future profitable 


* The Market for Educated Female Labowr. A Paper read at the Meeting of 
the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, Bradford, 1859. 
Industrial and Social Position of Women in the Middle and Lower Ranks. 


London ; Chapman and Hall. 1859. 
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return. Secondly—the abundance 
of bad teachers. Teaching, as we 
have said, is a noble office, one of 
the highest a human being can be 
entrusted with, and nature has en- 
dowed women with peculiar capa- 
bilities for the trust ; but this is 
far from implying that every igno- 
rant woman, who knows not what 
else to do, is fit for a teacher. And 
yet it is thus that the ranks are 
too often recruited. Female edu- 
cation in the upper classes of 
society has been frequently de- 
nounced as frivolous and low-toned, 
but in the classes below these it is 
far worse. We find there a bad 
imitation of a bad thing. The 
same frivolity without the refine- 
ment; the flashiness without 
the elegance; the same absence 
of all that is practically or intellec- 
tually useful, with the additional 
disadvantage of a position in which 
the useful qualities of head and 
hand are most likely to be needed ; 
in which habits of idleness are not 
merely a folly, a mental suicide as 
among the rich, but a sin against 
the dearest interests of home, a 
barrier that may make it for ever 
impossible to maintain indepen- 


dence or respectability. Doubtless, 
the carelessness of parents is one 
great cause of the inefficiency of 
teachers; but this prevailing want 
of education in the classes which 
mostly furnish the teachers, is 


another most powerful one. And 
another, again, is the mania of 
aiming at the same thing, however 
different the circumstances of life. 
Governesses for families of the 
middle-class do not require to be 
the same as those who are to edu- 
cate the daughters of noblemen ; 
and the person who is admirable 
for the management of little chil- 
dren, is unfit for young girls from 
twelve to eighteen. But no such 
distinctions are observed. Here 
the false notions of gentility com- 
plained of in the paper before us 
come into operation. The same 
programme of languages and ac- 
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complishments is laid down for all; 
only the former are more scantily 
learned, the latter more flimsy, 
The same paltry notions make 
young women of the middle-classes 
despise a position which even with 
very small means of instruction 
they might be fitted to fill with 
credit to themselves and benefit to 
society, and which they might 
thus raise in public estimation. 
We mean the position of national- 
school teachers, the demand for 
whom grows every year, and at 
this moment far exceeds the supply 
of qualified persons.* If young 
women who are unable to attain an 
expensive education could be made 
to feel how infinitely better, more 
deserving of respect it is, to be 
thoroughly qualified for a narrow 
circle of duties, than to undertake 
a wider one without necessary 
knowledge, we might hope to have 
a more useful and respectable body 
of teachers fitted for different 
classes of pupils. 

We regret also another error of 
those who are labouring so strenu- 
ously to turn women from the 
career of governesses. It is this: 
that in the comparison of advan- 
tages, they speak as if trade, or 
some indefinitely large class of in- 
dustrial callings, offered competence 
and ultimate advancement, while, 
as teachers, little more than star- 
vation is to be expected. But do 
men generally find it so easy to 
secure the means of living, and of 
improving their fortunes? And if 
not, how should women do so? 
With regard to trade, it must be 
remembered that some capital, 
however small, is required, and the 
women who are seeking employ- 
ment as governesses are in general 
wholly destitute of independent 
means. Some salaried office, then, 
is necessary. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of mena we by 
no means admit to be true—that 
£25 a-year is a common salary for 
a governess, as a late writer in the 
Englishwoman’s Journal would lead 


* This is stated on the authority of the head of one of the largest training schools 
in London, who lately assured a clergyman that he was obliged daily to refuse great 


numbers of applications. 
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her readers to believe ;** and mise- 
rably low as such a salary is, let us 
compare it with the wages of the 
t mass of clerks, and see what 
the difference really amounts to. 
We must remember that the gover- 
ness, in addition to the cash pay- 
ment, is fed, lodged, waited upon, 
and freed from taxes. Now, setting 
down the food at £25, we cannot 
alloy less than £30 more for lodg- 
ing, fuel, lights, washing, atten- 
dance, freedom from taxes. And 
this we reckon at the lowest rate 
for any person who has been 
brought up with the common com- 
forts of life. Here, then; are £55 
to be added to the salary ; and thus 
the real remuneration of the ser- 
vices of the clerk and the gover- 
ness is brought much nearer to an 
equality than at first sight appears. 
It is true that abilities and cha- 
racter may ensure to the clerk 
better prospects .of advancement 
than ever can be opened to the 
governess ; but on the other hand, 
women must remember the painful 
probability that when competing 
with men for employments, those 
which are least paid and least pro- 
mising to ambition, are likely to be 
iven to them. And we must not 
forget that the above comparison 
was made on the supposition of a 
salary of £25, whereas many gover- 
nesses obtain from £80 to £100, 
while the average might probably 
be reckoned at £40 or £45. Let it 
not be supposed that we take part 
against a weak and oppressed class ; 
but no cause can be served by ex- 
aggeration. And it is sad also 
that at the very moment when ad- 
ditional labour is required for 
women, anything should be done 
to disgust them with that which is 
80 admirably adapted to their best 
moral and intellectual capacities. 
The work before us, on The In- 
dustrial and Social Position of 
Women, examines the whole ques- 
tion of female labour, and enters 
with detail into every part. The 
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striking peculiarity of the work is 
that written by a man, it yet 
brings forward all the arguments 
that have been urged by the most 
vehement female writers in their 
advocacy of woman’s claims to 
take an equal place with man in 
the busy arena of the world, and 
even goes beyond most of them. 
The limits of this article will 
not allow of any attempt to fol- 
low the writer in this examina- 
tion; we are anxious rather to 
point out some errors into which 
it appears to us that he, as well 
as others, has fallen. They arise 
principally from not distinguish- 
ing sufficiently between ditierent 
aspects of the subject. The first is 
women’s right to toil unimpeded 
by men, in any kind of labour for 
which they may have fitness or in- 
clination. The second is the expe- 
diency of their coming forward to 
compete with men in industrial 
and professional employments. The 
third is the value of labour asa 
good in itself, to be sought even by 
those who do not need ‘it for 
maintenance; a privilege from 
which the jealousy of man has ex- 
cluded the weaker sex. There is 
much to be said on each of these 
points, but they must be kept dis- 
tinct, in order to be fairly con- 
sidered ; much confusion has arisen 
in the discussions upon this sub- 
ject by failing to doso. We will 
take them in their order, passing 
briefly over the first, which is too 
simple to admit of controversy. 

e may not see how the field of 
woman’s labour is to be enlarged 
or her toil better remunerated, But 
we can have no doubt that what 
can be done ‘ought to be done, that 
the right to freedom is unanswer- 
able, no less than the claim to pro- 
tection from any unjust inter- 
ference, whether Lased on preju- 
dice or on manly arrogance. When 
we read that the most laborious 
and unhealthy processes of some 
manufactures are also the most ill- 


__™ See an angry article in the Englishwoman’s Jowrnal for November, in which a 
picture of the condition of governesses is drawn, which, if true in any class that 


employs teachers for their children, is not at least to be found in the families of 
gentlemen, 
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paid, because none but women will 
undertake them,*—when we hear 
of eyes and health failing over 
the needlework which cannot earn 
the necessaries of life or, horror of 
horrors, when we are told that 
woman's purest, holiest feelings 
become incentives to vice under 
the pressure of ill-paid toil, who 
would not strike down the dastard 
hand that should raise one barrier 
against the freer development of 
woman’s energies in any and every 
department of labour in which she 
may be saved such misery and 
degradation? 

But the mistake into which the 
advocates of this freer develop- 
ment fall, is that of forgetting that 
it is not always, nor perhaps often, 
in the present day, that the barriers 
are raised by the hand of man. 
Man stands, indeed, in the first 
place, but he did not place himself 
there. Whatever the sins of past 


generations, and the still existing 
defects of the law, especially with 
regard to all the complicated ques- 
tions of property of married women 
and divorce, it cannot justly be 
said that man now stands forth as 
the social ae of woman. 


The progress of opinion on the sub- 
ject of her claims, has been most 
marked, and might be fairly mea- 
sured by the comparison of the 
reception given less than twenty 

ears ago to the ablest work that 
ca yet appeared on the subject— 
Woman's Rights and Duties—with 
the tone of such discussions now. 
That work, so powerfully written, 
so full of thought and knowledge of 
life, fell dead because the mention 
of Woman's R ights appeared on the 
title page! Now those rights are 
put forward with the boldest claim 
to social equality ; and while some 
men applaud and echo the cry, few 
deny it patient and respectful at- 
tention. It is time then, with 
regard to these things, to drop the 
once too just accusation against the 
poenere sex. If man still asserts 

is supremacy, he did not forge 
his own weapons; Nature, not 
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social injustice, armed him for the 
struggle in which weaker com- 
— might be set free to enter, 

ut could scarcely hope for success, 

We shall not here consider the 
question whether the exclusion of 
women from political life, from 
serving on juries, and exercising 
the electoral franchise, is a proof 
of social oppression. The argu- 
ments ably brought forward in 
support of this view, in an essay 
lately re-published,t apply to coun- 
tries where political institutions 
are based on a declaration of cer- 
tain rights supposed to be inherent 
in mankind. This is not the case 
in England. There is no incon- 
sistency, therefore, among us, in 
judging the claims of women as 
those of other classes of the com- 
munity are judged, according to 
the effect they are likely to have 
on the general well-being of society. 
With regard to the franchise, much 
may be said on behalf of single 
women, as on behalf of great num- 
bers of men well fitted by habits 
and education to possess it, and 
who yet have not hitherto obtained 
it. With regard to juries and public 
employments, that point belongs 
to the general consideration of the 
advantage or disadvantage likely 
to accrue to society from a compe- 
tition between men and women in 
the public places of the world, and 
from such an open severing of their 
interests as would be implied by 
deciding that a female jury only 
should be trusted to hold the 
balance of justice for women. This 
general question is one which must 
be judged by the right of expe- 
diency (taking this word in its 
highest sense), apart from dogmas 
of abstract right, and to this we 
shall return presently. 

Women who are forced to labour 
for subsistence, fall naturally into 
two great divisions — manual 
labourers, and those who seek some 
higher form of employment. For 
the first, the great thing to desire 
is better payment for their toil 
rather than new fields of labour. 


* See Legouvé, Histoire Morale des Femmes, pp. 320-322. 
+ See paper on the ‘ Enfranchisement of Women’ in Dissertations and Discussions, 


by J. Stuart Mill, vol. ii. 
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For the latter, much might be done, 
but improved education is their 
first requisite. Though new open- 
ings should be made, yet till 
women strive to cultivate more 
steady practical sense, till they 
show greater mental perseverance 
in acquiring knowledge, more cool- 
ness of judgment, more accuracy 
and method in their dealings, they 
will be unfit to tread those paths 
which might lead to higher honour 
and emolument. But it will be 
said the habits of mind so essen- 
tial to any of the better forms of 
employment are only to be ac- 
quired by practical acquaintance 
with business ; let women have the 
same opportunities as men, and 
a will prove themselves fit. We 
reply that such habits are to be 
formed as well, if not better b 

careful mental cultivation, by read- 
ing and thought. If women who 
are suddenly reduced to work for 
their own maintenance, had had 
their faculties thus cultivated, they 
would be fit for any of the employ- 
ments that might be opened to 
them. Some slight practical ap- 
prenticeship would no doubt be 
necessary to familiarize them with 
practical details, but the mind 
would be furnished for work, and 
that is the really essential requisite. 
Professional education is a good 
thing, as far’as it goes, but real 
development of all the mental facul- 
ties, which is the proper education 
of the human being, whatever his 
destined career, fits for every pro- 
fession. If women live in idleness 
80 long as exertion is not impera- 
tively called for, if their powers 
are allowed to rust till the exer- 
cise of them is needed for food, it 
is no wonder that the least intel- 
lectual employments are over- 
crowded with candidates, lowering 
by competition the already scanty 
remuneration. It would be well 
for women who wish to try pro- 
fessional life to study carefully the 
biographies of self-made men, and 
to note what are the peculiar qua- 
lities apart from great intellect by 
which they have made their way. 
There they will find the record of 
untiring industry, resolute pursu- 
ance of some fixed design, patient 
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thought or vigorous action. Even 
when a fortunate turn of luck has 
come at the right moment, they 
will see that there was also decision 
and judgment to seize and improve 
the fortunate circumstance ; there 
was mental preparation for higher 
or more arduous labour when such 
chanced to be offered, and thus 
good luck, in the sense in which 
the idle and ignorant use the term, 
had very little to do in the matter. 

Now, we confess to some doubt 
as to the capability of women for 
such a course of life as we have 
here alluded to. Exceptions there 
would be, no doubt ; and thus we 
might, if the way were opened for 
them, see here and there a woman 
who would run the race of life 
as resolutely and as ambitiously 
as men. But we believe they 
would be very few, and this owing 
more to peculiarities, than to infe- 
riority of mental constitution. 
There is, with regard to the springs 
of activity, a mental difference be- 
tween the two sexes, which has no 
small influence on their different 
careers. Women generally require 
the stimulus of a moral motive to 
urge them to much exertion ; while 
to the more naturally active consti- 
tutions of men a hundred worldly 
objects offer inducement enough. 
There is no need to speak of what 
all acknowledge with reverence— 
the beauty and strength of woman’s 
self-devotion ; but there feeling has 
endowed her with powers and 
made exertions pl which we 
doubt her making under the mere 
pressure of worldly motives. The 
same thing is seen in some measure 
in physical exertion. Very few 
women can habitually take great 
exercise: a few miles’ walk will 
satisfy the strongest ; but the ad- 
ditional energy which a man finds 
in carrying a gun she finds in some 
call upon her kindly services ; and 
hours in the nursery or sick-room, 
days of watching and sleepless 
nights, are not too much for the 
strength that shrank from walking 
over a hill. It seems necessary 
that their emotional nature—the 
source alike of their weakness and 
of their power—should be aroused 
to endow them with vigour for con- 
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tinuous exertion. So we believe 
that with very much the greater 
number of women money-making 
and the distant hope of advance- 
ment will not stimulate them to 
that resolute industry, that hard 
systematic work, by which alone 
men improve their fortunes. 

Be that as it may, it affords no 
excuse for not opening the way 
wherever it is possible. If there 
yet lingers any unjust prejudice 
against enlarging the field of labour 
for all who require it, we may hope 
that the efforts now making will 
tend to remove it; but the warm 
advocates of the cause must re- 
member that the question of wages 
is, and ever must be, one of supply 
and demand, and that throwing a 
vast number of women on the 
labour market who hitherto have 
been content with the duties and 
prospects of domestic life, is not 
the way to raise the payment of 
female industry. 

This brings us to consider, 
secondly, how far it is expedient for 
women not urged by the necessities 
of life, to enter upon a new course 
of competition with men in the 
race for distinction or emolument. 
The plan rests upon two assump- 
tions: that women have been 
hitherto unjustly secluded amid 
the cares and duties of home ; and 
that difference of education and 
habits alone makes them: appa- 
rently more unfit than men for pro- 
fessional life. If the latter assertion 
could be proved, it would go some 
way towards proving the former, 
since in that case it would seem 
that the voice of Nature has not 
spoken so loudly as we have been 
wont to think. The mere ennui 
from which many women suffer, 
and on which Legouvé lays so 
much stress as driving French- 
women to so many follies, must be 
considered as the consequence of a 
frivolous education. They can find 
nothing to do because they have no 
habits of earnest mental applica- 
tion, and because the task Nature 
2 maaag that of educating their 
children, is too often above their 
capacity or even their comprehen- 
sion. At the same time, we are 
aware that women of active, ener- 
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getic minds, who remain unmarried, 
too often feel—and with justice— 
cramped and depressed in the 
narrow circle of duties to which 
they are confined. They are con- 
scious of power, and may not exert 
it ; of ambition, and must stifle it, 
The disenchantment of life has 
fallen upon them, and they cannot 
take refuge in engrossing active 
occupation to forget it. Acute 
suffering is endured in cases like 
this, but we must not be misled by 
sympathy with one class—and that 
by the very nature of things a 
small one—to forget the normal 
conditions of society. When speak- 
ing of women, we must after all 
(despite some of the loudest cham- 
pions of independence) consider 
them generally as being, or likel 
to be, wives and mothers. Though 
the number of single women is 
great, and may possibly, as it is 
asserted, be increasing, we must, in 
considering women’s position, view 
it in the light of those relations in 
which they most commonly stand, 
and in which their importance to 
society is greatest, since on those 
relations rest far deeper questions 
of well-being than those of money 
or ambition. Now, it is generally 
allowed that the duties of a wife 
and mother are incompatible with 
an active career out of home; it 
remains to be seen how far such a 
career is expedient as a preparation 
for those duties ; how far, suppos- 
ing the feminine character, with all 
its apparent unfitness for public 
life, is really determined mostly by 
habits and education, it would be 
expedient to alter that character. | 

n comparing the mental consti- 
tution of the two sexes, we are not 
struck with the differences alone, 
but with the harmony that per- 
vades those very differences. The 
true man’s and woman’s nature 
blend because they differ ; because 
the faults in the one find some 
fault in the other that creates in- 
dulgence,—their wants find help 
and not a similar need, their aspl- 
rations find sympathy and not 
emulation. This mental fitness 0 
the one to the other powerfully 
aids the attraction of natural in- 
stincts and affections, and gives 
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them a stability which would not 
otherwise belong to them. Such 
well-known truths seem scarcely to 
need asserting ; yet they appear to 
be forgotten by those who wish to 
see women start on the indepen- 
dent race of competition with men. 
For just so far as any system tends 
to assimilate the lives of men and 
women, so far does it tend to dis- 
turb that natural harmony spring- 
ing from differences which is the 
Creator's law in the constitution of 
the two sexes, and on which the 
order and happiness of society are 
more deeply founded than perhaps 
on any one other principle of our 
nature. Whether or not women 
might attain the qualities most 
necessary for anal success, we 
can hardly doubt that the finer 
feminine qualities must be blunted 
in the struggle. Let any man con- 
sult his own experience of life— 
recal what he has seen of the strife, 
the coarseness, the violent and the 
ignoble passions, the toil that racks 
the brain, and too often withers the 
heart, and say whether he believes 
that women with their stronger 
feelings—their excitable fancy, their 
delicate perceptions, and acute sen- 
sibilities—can go through the or- 
deal without losing much of the 
truest charms of womanhood—not 
of that charm merely that is con- 
secrated by romance, but of that 
which weaves the strongest spells 
of Home. 

By some strange process of 
reasoning, the author of Zhe Social 
and Industrial Position of Women 
satisfies himself that women would 
be in every respect improved by 
sharing the trials and temptations 
of active life, which he affirms at 
the same time to be hardening and 
corrupting to men. 

One of the most common influences of 
industrial occupation (he remarks) is to 
destroy such principles of morality as 
have been otherwise acquired. Either 
men are unable without help to apply 
this principle to industrial transactions, 
or they find it attended with pecuniary 
Tuin to do so, or . . « from one 
motive or another men in worldly affairs 
usually give the go-by to received moral 
precepts. The havoc so made in the 


higher principles of conduct is sufficiently 
notorious, © op. 13. 


Again— 

Not an occupation but is attended with 
evils of this sort; from the butcher or 
the cabman to the member of Parliament. 
One employment blunts the feelings, 
another tarnishes our singleness of pur- 
pose; one makes our eye for truth less 
keen ; another gives the tongue a slip- 
pery facility; one makes us servile, 
another tyrannical ; and all entail on us 
more or less a money-getting selfishness 
and over-engrossment with business at 
the expense of solitude to those dependent 
on our society ; and at the expense to 
ourselves of the healthful growth of the 
better element of character.—p. 46. 


Yet, after drawing this sad pie- 
ture the author adds— 


Assuming that the moral atmosphere 
of industry must continue of the im- 
portance it now possesses, no one can 
regard without alarm the prospect of 
woman remaining a stranger to it.—>p. 47. 


And in another place— 


If industrial occupation has stamped 
its character so deeply on our life and on 
the civilization of our times, can woman 
with impunity be excluded from partici- 
pation in it. —p. 19. 

That is, are not women, to whom 
competition will be more arduous, 
since they come weaker into the 
field, strangely wronged not to be 
thrown into the midst of the same 
difficulties and temptations on 
which it is so hard to save manly 
integrity from shipwreck? And 
this for the sake of preserving 
greater mental companionship. But 
1s companionship in moral decay 
so precious ? ould it not seem 
that the old system of life which 
preserved the one from such dan- 
gerous influence, while exposing 
the other, was more likely to be 
beneficial to both. The author 
values most highly the moral influ- 
ence of women; he appreciates 
truly what it ought to be over 
society, and home, and above all 
in the education of their sons, 
whose noblest feelings of patriotism 
and social duty should be inspired 
by them. But when he speaks 
thus he is surely thinking of woman 
as she is, not of woman as she 
would be, if exposed to all the 
lowering tendencies which, accord- 
ing to his own gloomy pictures, 
prove too strong for the sterner 
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sex. Or if he is partly right in 
saying that women now are little 
fit to give that education to their 
sons, that mental companionship 
to their husbands, which is so im- 

rtant to each, is it not owing to 
ack of mental cultivation, to want 
of that enlargement of mind that 
comes from knowledge and thought, 
rather than to mere ignorance of 
the practical details of business, 
acquaintance with which leaves 
both heart and understanding as 
narrow as before. 

The whole argument would seem 
fo us too extravagant for refutation, 
except that it is put forward by so 
earnest a writer, and one so full of 
really generous feeling towards 
women. His description of the 
dulness of home and of society in 
the middle-classes is very sad, if 
true. Female influence is there, he 
affirms, totally wanting,* and he 
justly deplores the want. But we 

elieve nothing could be more vain 
than to seek to build it on the sym- 
pathy of a common experience. If 
such be truly the source of plea- 
sure in companionship, a man will 
ever be more likely to find it among 


his fellow-men, whose experience 
and views will be more on a par 
with his own than any woman’s 
can be. Ifthe man have no know- 
ledge and no interest in anything 
beyond his business, while the 


woman is equally incapable of 
rising above the daily detail of her 
home life, there can of course be 
no companionship; but for this 
reason, that for such minds no such 
thing as mental companionship 
exists. Supposing both to be en- 
gaged in business ; if the husband 
dealt in cottons and the wife in 
teas, we might doubt if they could 
ever rise sufficiently above the de- 
tails of their respective employ- 
ments to sympathize in the general 
principles of trade. 

But even should women be less 
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injured than we suppose likely by 
mingling in the coarse work of the 
world, what will be the effect of 
these changes upon their relations 
to the other sex? Supposing they 
are able successfully to rival men, 
will their position be improved by 
the contention? Granting that 
some women can stand alone, and 
may be the happier for the inde- 

endence, will the sex generally be 
benefited by altering the tone of 
feeling towards them, by turnin 
those to whom Nature has awarde 
the right of the strongest, both 
mentally and physically, into their 
rivals instead of their protectors ? 

It may be said that in the classes 
where women are forced to labour 
this is already done ; and accord- 
ingly it is in those classes that the 
refining effect of female infiuence 
is the least felt, that men are most 
rough in their dealings, and most 
forget the regard that is due to 
them as women.t And further we 
must remember the immense diffe- 
rence which exists between bearing 
with a thing as a ‘necessity, and 
claiming it as aprivilege ; between 
allowing it as an exception, and 
justifying it on principle. Poverty 
overrules all nice distinctions ; thus 
women who require it must toil 
for bread; but we see that even 
among respectable labourers the 
first wish is that the wife should 
be supported at home. Here the 
right feeling and relation are main- 
tained against all but that necessity 
which knows nolaw. But if labour 
were claimed as a privilege, if it 
were admitted as a principle that 
women generally should go into the 
world to support themselves as men 
do, then this feeling and relation 
must be altered, and all the soften- 
ing humanizing influences that 
spring from them be sacrificed. 

It is generally granted, as we re- 
marked before, that married women 
could not belong to any profession 
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; * Pages 138, 344, 345- 

+ That deference which has hitherto been considered as the graceful expression of 
some of man’s best feelings towards woman has indeed been denounced as insulting by 
some vehement assertors of female equality and independence, and in the work before 
us we find the same sentiment repeated. After accusing the ‘chivalresque politeness 
now in use’ as the cause of much mischief, it is said to be accordingly ‘despised by 


women of sense and amiability.’—p. 347. 
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that called them away from home ; 
and it is thence inferred that the 
question is open for all others, 
either before marriage or when the 
latter is no longer a probable pros- 
pect, and women have made up 
their minds to single life. It is 
said to be cruel to interfere with so 
large a number of persons in the 
mere interest of the duties of mar- 
ried life. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is not in the nature of 
things that we should teach young 
women to look upon non-domestic 
employments as a privilege, and 
then expect that they will value 
home leisure; that we should 
kindle ambition, and expect them 
to cherish obscurity, and to give 
themselves cheerfully to petty 
household details, and the patient, 
laborious training of children. We 
dream of incompatible things if we 
hope to achieve this. We know 
what the effect is upon a man of 
relinquishing a profession or public 
life, unless he possesses strong 
literary tastes which fill his leisure 
with mental activity; and why 
should the change be less painful 
to women, if they are to cultivate 
in early life the same pursuits and 
ambition as men? If it be said 
that a woman’s vocation for home 
duties is sufficiently strong to make 
her return to them without suffer- 
ing, then there is surely little in- 
justice in leaving her altogether in 
so congenial a sphere. If, on the 
contrary, the yearning for active 
life be so great as to make exclu- 
sion from it a wrong, then the 
effects would be such as we de- 
scribed above. There is then but 
one alternative. _ Women must 
either choose early between the 
world and domestic life, or waver- 
ing between the two till youth is 
past, enter late upon their profes- 
sional career to contend with the 
already mature experience of men 
of the same age. The rewards of 
ambition can scarcely be theirs, 
since they must ever compete with 
men who physically and mentally 
are better fitted for the contest. 
We all know how men toil who 
mean to earn either wealth or a 
name, and not thus can women toil 
either in their soft youth, while the 


temptation to abandon all for home 
happiness will be often present ; 
nor in later years, when they feel 
all the depressing disadvantages of 
entering active life at a period 
when men are beginning to reap 
the harvest of their early labour. It 
would then be for the sake of often 
baffled endeavours—of a share of 
the least honourable employments 
—of a rivalry generally ending in 
defeat—that women who do not 
require to work would sacrifice 
home peace and leisure for refined 
pursuits, and peril the existence of 
some of the best feelings that pre- 
vail between the two sexes. 

If fathers are cruel and reckless 
now in not giving up their selfish 
indulgences or their extensive 
schemes of gain to provide for the 
future independence of their daugh- 
ters, will they not be more reckless 
and improvident still when they 
can, without suffering in public 
opinion, send them out to make 
their own way in the world—when 
they can let them in their youth 
and their beauty brave the coarse- 
ness and witness the corruption, 
even if they escape its taint? True, 
thousands are forced to do so; but 
ask them what they have suffered. 
Ask the milliner’s apprentices— 
the shop-girls who earn higher 
wages if their beauty can lure cus- 
tomers to the counter—the young 
daily governess who takes her way 
in trembling along the street, 
shrinking from the stare and the 
compliment that insult her help- 
lessness—question these and many 
more, and say whether we would 
willingly, aaious necessity, expose 
our own pure daughters to the 
same ordeal—to the same possible 
woe? No; again we repeat it—. 
although female labour must be, 
we cannot look upon it as anything 
but a hard necessity,which it would 
be a social blessing rather to lessen 
than to increase. And amid the 
various forms of female labour, 
those will ever be best which enable 
women still to cultivate in some 
measure their characteristic quali- 
ties of heart and mind. For the 
lower classes, domestic service 
comes under this category ; and in 
the higher, tuition and medicine, 
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and the various avocations con- 
nected with charitable institutions, 
We do believe that women would 
do good service in many depart- 
ments of the medical profession, 
and in every form of superinten- 
dence that requires the exercise of 
moral influence in addition to in- 
tellectual qualifications; but we 
can see no prospect save of deterio- 
ration to her own peculiar qualities, 
and therefore of evil to society, by 
her attending the Stock Exchange, 
or sitting in an attorney’s office. 
Although we must believe that 
intellectual superiority is on the 
side of the male sex, till it is dis- 
— by some new fact, it would 
e too absurd to suppose for an in- 
stant that women are not capable 
of filling a multitude of offices 
which have hitherto been exclu- 
sively held by men. The only way 
their inferiority would be likely to 
tell in general, and to keep them 
down in the scale of wages, would 
be with regard to strength, affecting 
the power of continued exertion. 
The argument for exclusion really 
rests on grounds of expediency 
only. Women who are forced to 
toil deserve all our assistance in 
opening up new fields of employ- 
ment. Women who choose to toil 
rather than enjoy the moral and 
intellectual advantages of privacy 
and leisure, have a right to claim 
their freedom and to be unimpeded 
in action; but we may appeal 
against their example to motives 
touching the happiness of both 
sexes. Nature established diffe- 
rences that produce harmony ; let 
us not strive to establish a simi- 
larity that might engender discord. 
Women have a grand social voca- 
tion even when they renounce the 
more intimate relations that place 
them at once in their happiest and 
most important position. If they 
stand apart from the busy throng, 
it is only that they may appeal 
more loudly to all that s “a be 


mightiest over the soul of man; 
that they should echo around him 
in his happier hours the whispers 
of that ‘ still small voice’ which is 
too often unheard or unheeded 
amid the din and clamour of the 
courts of Mammon. 
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A third point remains to be con- 
sidered, namely, labour viewed as 
a good in itself, as a privilege, ex- 
clusion from which is to be re 
gretted for its own sake. Till of 
late we have been willing enough 
to acquiesce in what we read ; that 
the sentence condemning man to 
‘eat his bread by the sweat of his 
brow,’ was a curse on him when he 
fell from a state of innocence, 
How has the curse suddenly been 
coveted as a blessing? Women 
have not ceased to recognise the 
penal nature of the double doom 
pronounced at the same time upon 


‘their sex’; how have they contrived 


to take this singularly cheerful 
view of the penalty imposed upon 
the other? 

Several causes operate here to 
create opinions of which we only 
see the after effect in this feminine 
delusion. Political economists by 
their theories of labour have aided 
the spread of democratic feelings. 
These feelings increasing among 
the ignorant, fostered contempt for 
the classes whose labour not being 
with the hands was hidden from 
their blunted perceptions. Leisure 
being the privilege of the wealthy 
was included in the contempt, and 
not to work outwardly and visibly 
was to bé socially useless. Lastly, 
the bad use of leisure made by 
many to whom society ought to 
look for example ; and the intense 
ignorance of the value of know- 
ledge, even among the so called 
educated, which naturally hinders 
the perception of the right uses of 
leisure. All these have combined 
to produce the false opinions we 
are combating. We shall now speak 
of the last mentioned cause only, 
for it is that which is most over- 
looked, yet which most affects the 
opinion of women with regard to 
their position and social duties. 

So long as men see in education 
nothing but a preparation for the 
money-getting purposes of life, so 
long as instruction that will not 
tell directly in a profession is con- 
sidered more or less useless, we 
cannot wonder that women also 
should accept this low theory of 
utility. The very stir of late years 
about female education has led to 
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their doing so, For if this'theory 
be true, women confined to home 
life need no mental cultivation, and 
it is wanton cruelty to give them 
a taste for what can only make 
them discontented and restless. 
How miserably does this sordid 
view of knowledge pierce through 
all the commonplace exultation over 
the progress of science and civiliza- 
tion. If astronomy had no relation 
to navigation, how many would 
eare for its sublime discoveries? 
If the steam-engine and the cotton- 
factory did not owe their existence 
to science, how many would seek to 
read the laws of mechanics or the 
mysteries of chemical action? Dyes 
are to be prepared—processes eco- 
nomized, and machinery moved, 
and so the forces of nature and the 
laws that regulate the harmonious 
movements of myriads of worlds 
seem worth studying !* 

None of course can doubt the 
value of the applications of 
science to the arts of life, but 
to place them in the first rank 
is at once the indication of want 
of education and want of mental 
elevation. Such errors influence 
in a disastrous manner the view 
of all other knowledge, and con- 
sequently of life in general. For 
what view of life is that which 
considers everything subservient to 
money-making, for a human being 
endowed with intellect to search 
into the hidden things of the world, 
with imagination to soar beyond 
the limits of the visible, with 
power to scan laws, to seek truth, 
to worship God? Melancholy, in- 
deed, the spectacle when man, so 
‘noble in reason,’ so ‘infinite in 
faculty, ‘in action how like an 
angel, in apprehension how like a 
god,’ is content to vow himself to 
a menial service, to carry on the 
search for truth as a mere auxiliary 
to the search for gold! Not yet 
does this sordid spirit reign 
supreme. The desecration is not 


yet over all; or the noblest parts 
even of our material civilization 
would be in danger of perishing 
away. But how prevalent it is, 
and how we are threatened with 
its increasing influence, may be 
seen in many sad ways, and in 
none more than in this new con- 
tempt shown by women for leisure, 
Leisure, which means freedom from 
vulgar cares, freedom from the 
burden of supplying bodily neces- 
sities ; freedom to attend to spiri- 
tual wants, to listen to the higher 
cravings of our nature. Such, to 
the thoughtful and the cultivated, 
is leisure, which the money-wor- 
shippers call idleness, and the 
ignorant debase with frivolity. 
And leisure it has been the privi- 
lege of women to possess, when- 
ever they have belonged to a class 
where the man’s gains place him 
above the necessities of life. Great 
as may be the positive number of 
those born in those classes who, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
to improvidence, or preference for 
a single life, have been less ha 
pily placed, they have been a sm 
proportion to the whole. Even the 
author we are reviewing allows 
that comparatively few women 
would be added to the workers by 
the proposed changes, but he thinks 
it salutary that the principle should 
be established, and believes the 
example would tend to elevate our 
social morals. This is precisely 
the point on which we are at issue. 
Believing with him that few women 
would from choice desert domestic 
life, we earnestly maintain, that 
establishing the principle would be 
a social evil, The world for men, 
and home for women, has been the 
time-honoured theory of life among 
us, and beautiful does that theory 
still seem to us and most valu- 
able even when hard necessity 
forces it often to be set aside in 
practice. It is valuable to men 
as keeping alive the better and 


* Even in the work before us, which bears so many marks of a thoughtful culti- 
vated mind, we find such passages as the following :—‘ The abstract sciences owe to 
industry the first stimulus to their cultivation.’ And again,—‘ Apart from the 
stimulus and the aid derived from useful applications to industry, discovery would 
not have proceeded beyond a few rude guesses ’ Ye shades of Kepler and of Newton, 


forgive that we even transcribe such words ! 
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softer part of their nature by 
the acknowledged claim of the 
weak upon the strong. It is 
valuable to women as giving them 
leisure to fit themselves for their 
true vocation as educators of the 
young, and the guardians of all 
that is refined and pure in social 
morals. It is valuable to the gene- 
ral interests of society for all these 
reasons, and because it helps to 
counteract the materializing ten- 
dencies of an age whose most cry- 
ing want is that of stronger spiri- 
tual aspirations. With declining 
faith—fierce competition for gold 
— indifference to abstract truth (im- 
aa in the sordid views of know- 
edge), the old watch-words that 
stirred the hearts of men subjected 
to a cold utilitarian logic—never 
was the lofty home influence of 
refined and cultivated women more 
needed than now. 

The overweening respect for pub- 
lic and professional, and even in- 
dustrial life, so closely connected 
with the low views noticed above, 
is what creates in great measure 
the increased need for that 
higher influence. Commerce is un- 
doubtedly the most powerful civi- 
lizer and peace-maker among 
nations, but it is amusing to hear 
commercial men speak as if they 
individually deserved their coun- 
try’s gratitude as benefactors to 
society. Some professions have 
noble objects, and all are necessary ; 
while public men hold a power over 
the fate of their country that may 
well stir a manly ambition; but 
still we cannot disguise the fact 
that even public life too often, and 
professions always, are embraced 
as a means of living. And as the 
motives of the man, so must we 
judge him individually. The mo- 
tives are quite reasonable, but he 
can — to no patriotic praise ; 
and while he is forced so to toil 


some of the highest interests of 


society ne be suffering. Few, for 
instance, but the wildest demo- 
crats will pretend that the United 
States do not suffer from the 
absence of a class who have 
leisure and refinement, whose 
tastes and pursuits might affect 
the moral and intellectual tone 
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of society. And if a country 
thus suffers because money-making 
is the all but universal pursuit of 
her sons, what would it be if her 
daughters also were generally sub- 
jected to the same influence? It is 
a matter of common remark how 
superior American women are gene- 
rally to the men ; and who can tell 
how far the marked deference to 


‘women has preserved -those rude 


republicans from a lower state of 
social morals? What the influence 
of an aristocracy is upon public 
opinion, upon tastes and manners, 
and all those things in life and 
feeling that are connected with 
them, such in great measure is the 
true influence of women, affecting 
the whole current of active life 
without mingling in it. When her 
present position is abandoned for a 
clint community and rivalry 
with men, we may expect to see all 
that is most sordid in commercial 
interests, all that is least refined in 
democratic institutions, invading 
the whole of life. It is painful to 
think how much of religion, of 
disinterested patriotism, of virtue 
despising utilitarian theories, of 
love of truth deaf to the cry of 
Cui bono, might die away out of the 
memory of men, should women 
ever abdicate the position which 
gives them power ; and society thus 
be levelled to one promiscuous 
horde of workers exulting in strange 
triumph over the joy of being all 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water together! 

Mental cultivation is at once 
women’s surest means of increasing 
their influence and of combating 
some of the inevitable evils of their 
position. Such cultivation, with- 
out any worldly motive, is un- 
doubtedly of a Licker order than 
professional study. So few men 
are capable of it, that professions 
are truly valuable to average minds 
as a spur to exertion and a school 
of self-discipline. But early habits 
and natural constitution make both 
the discipline and the excitement 
of active life less needful to women, 
and they are saved from some of 
the temptations that help to blind 
men to the intrinsic worth of 
knowledge. Be that as it may, if 
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our requirements are high, may not 
that in itself stir and satisfy a 
nobler ambition than that of join- 
ing the ranks of labour? [f women 
who are free from the necessity of 
working are called to set to their 
toiling brethren the example of 
what can most exalt and refine 
human life; to set forth the pure 
love of truth and goodness and 
beauty in all things, earthly and 
divine ; to inspire that love in the 
young, whose plastic nature takes 
its mould from their hands ;—are 
they not doing greater service to 
humanity than by adding to the 
numbers of already crowded pro- 
fessions ? 

With all deference to women’s 
claims, with all pity for their 
wrongs—and they have been many 
—with all sympathy for those who 
are forced to encounter the rude 
struggle of life for subsistence, we 
can see no injustice in their seclu- 
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sion within the peaceful precincts 
of honie. At least, before we are 
moved by the clamour, let us have 
full proof that the duties and privi- 
leges of that sphere have not been 
neglected. Let us see that the pre- 
paration of the young for the battle 
of life, the intellectual education of 
childhood—the moral guidance of 

outh—the spiritual influence over 

ome and society—the softening 
relations between class and class 
which bind those together by deeds 
of love whom material interests 
keep apart ;—let us see that all 
these are so perfected in their 
hands that they have a right to say 
—‘ Our task is done, give us other 
work.’ Nobler and better work 
human life has none to give ; and 
when women shall have reached 
that point of moral and intellectual 
development, we believe they will 
not claim as a privilege a share in 
the labour market. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S INTENTIONS TESTED BY HIS 
CONDUCT. 


T isa standing and, except the new 


commercial treaty, a main argu- 
ment with those who would leave 
the country defenceless, in blind 
reliance on the ‘intentions’ of the 
French Emperor, that it is not his 
‘interest’ to go to war with England. 
As long as this opinion is confined 
to so small and unpopular a mi- 
nority as the Peace Party it is of 
little moment. They talk much, 
but can do little. It would become 
a very serious matter if such a 
notion were extensively held, espe- 
cially by persons who had the 
slightest means of realizing their 
ideas ; still more dangerous would 
it be for the country to relax in 
Its newly-developed zeal for the 
ancestral exercise of arms, or allow 
itself to be drawn into apathy, so 
as to permit the Government to 
neglect the defences of the kingdom 
and its colonies. The experience 
of the last few years has proved 
that if ever defenders for Eng- 
land could be extemporized with 
effect against a regular army, they 
can be so no longer, The highly 


complex organization of modern 
war, and the thorough training re- 
quisite for modern soldiers, cannot 
be attained in a few months; and 
we may be sure that the antagonist 
we have most to dread would not 
allow us even those few months for 
preparation. 

At the same time it is undoubt- 
edly true that, in a comprehensive 
sense of the word, it is not the 
French Emperor’s ‘ interest’ to go 
to war with England; and the same 
may be said of several other States 
in the civilized world ; for each, like 
the Emperor of the French, would 
have to run two risks, while England 
would encounter only one. Every 
nation that goes to war must 
take the chances of war and bear 
them; but these are all that this 
kingdom would have to dread, 
In addition to military ill success 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon would 
hazard the destruction of his power 
and his dynasty by the hands of 
his own subjects, should disaster 
ensue; and something analogous 
might take place in other despotic 
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States. Even the American Union 
might be broken up under the 

ressure of a foreign war; for 
anadeain and the States to the 
north of it would not very cheer- 
fully submit to pay the costs of 
hostilities which might be opposed 
to their interests and opinions; yet 
to this financial burden they would 
have to submit. Neither the 
Southern nor Western States, how- 
ever they may abound in the 
elements of wealth, have much of 
that available surplus wealth by 
which alone modern wars can be 
carried on. From any dangers of 
this kind England is free. Neither 
the throne nor the constitution is 
exposed to the same intestine dan- 
gers that beset other countries ; for 
though the thorough Ultramonta- 
nists may be traitorous enough in 
spirit, theirnumbers (of this extreme 
character) are few, and they are all 
more terrible in brawls than battles; 
while though the Peace Party, as in 
the Russian war, would doubtless 
do their best to assist the enemy 
their power is really nothing. All 
this the Emperor of the French 
must know as well as any one. He 
also knows, that unless he could 
manage a fatal surprise at the out- 
set, war with this country would be 
an internecine war. He could not 
after a flashy success, gained by 
victories like that of Solferino, or 
that of Pyrrhus at Heracleia, invite 
himself to breakfast at Osborne, and 
patch up a peace téte-d-tée with 
Queen Victoria. He is well aware 
that he would be ‘championed to 
the outrance ; that the war would 
be carried on till the complete ex- 
haustion of one party or the other. 
Neither can it have escaped him, 
that if this country could finally 
exhaust France fifty years ago, when 
France for a long time derived 
much of her resources from the 
plunder of Europe, such exhaustion 
would take place more quickly 
when there would be no Europe to 
plunder, for if public opinion would 
al!ow of the old Imperial exactions, 
the execution would be almost 
impracticable. French hostilities 
against England would be the 
signal for an armed neutrality in 
Europe, and very probably for a 
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general coalition inst the dan- 
gerous ambition of France. 

But though all this is true, it 
must be remembered that the 
passions often induce actions which 
are very contrary to a man’s true 
interest, especially measured by the 
long run. Necessity also con- 
tinually forces men to disregard a 
future interest for an immediate 
and pressing danger. ‘The head is 
moved by the tail.’ In the ultimate 
result the French Emperor is the 
instrument of his army ; and France 
has no institutions to check either 
his own passions or the passions of 
those he must obey. ‘There are 
classes of society in France, as there 
are in every country emerged from 
barbarism ; but they are mere 
classes, They have no channels of 
expression, no organs of action, 
They can, it is true, offer the 
autocrat no resistance, but they 
can render him no aid in resisting 
either himself or others. The re- 
spectability, the virtue, the sound 
intelligence of France, are indeed 
alien from his court and councils. 
All his temptations and gauds have 
not been able to attract them: it 
is probable that so far from aiding 
him they would get rid of him if 
they were able. His ministers are 
powerless, at least for good. The 
main if not the only reliance of 
Napoleon the Third is on his army; 
and this, like all other armies, must 
in its general nature incline to war, 
while in its peculiar nature it is 
more ostentatiously reckless, arro- 
gant, and vainglorious than any 
other army whatever. It. has, or 
fancies it has, reverses to revenge 
on this country ; perhaps more than 
reverses, for the Peninsular war 
contributed beyond any single series 
of events to relieve Europe from 
French domination, as Waterloo 
destroyed the prestige and _ pre- 
dominancy of the French soldiery 
both at home and abroad. This 
soldiery, however, has grown again 
to become its creator's master. 
Indeed, the policy of so shrewd a 
man in mended increasing the 
strength and numbers of a power 
whose servant in any struggle he 
must really become, is utterly 
unintelligible, unless upon the 
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supposition that he contemplates 
the reign of force as a no 
condition. 

The French peasantry, if left 
alone, are perhaps rather inclined 
to peace, or at all events are averse 
to the conscription; but they are 
ignorant, susceptible, tenacious of 
national glory, and, owing to the 
centralization of France, they are 
in the hands of the préfet and the 

riest. Just now the clergy are 
indeed not very likely to forward 
Imperial objects with extreme zeal; 
but their opposition to the Emperor, 
if it lasts, may be as mischievous 
for peace prospects as their friend- 
ship. The necessity may arise for 
neutralizing their malice by exciting 
an overwhelming national interest 
for something, and war is almost 
the only topic that is left in which 
France can interest herself. She 
is not at liberty to act in politics 
or even in municipal affairs; free 
discussion is extinguished, and even 
literature, science, and religion are 
checked by the action or appre- 
hension of authority. The com- 
mercial treaty, whatever its future 
results, is likely for some time to 
create a greater number of enemies 
against this country than of friends. 
Indeed the Protectionists, by far 
the most numerous class in France, 
already say a war will be necessary 
to break the treaty. 

The town populations, as being 
more intelligent, and more accus- 
tomed to consider a variety of 
aio, can better comprehend 
the disadvantages of war than the 
peasantry and the army; nor are 
they so easily influenced by au- 
thority. But the Italian war shows 
how readily the mass of Frenchmen 
may be excited by their love of 
glory to become zealous in a con- 
test of which they disapproved at 
first, and which instinct and reason 
alike told them would be of no 
national advantage. At all events, 
should the army, tired of peace, 
eager for plunder, and ‘ burning,’ as 
the phrase is, to wipe out the re- 
membrance of former disasters, 
become through restlessness too 
dangerous at home, the Emperor, 
as already observed, cannot resist 
them. His complete autocracy has 
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deprived him of aid. Essentially 
he is but a chief of janissaries. If 
the soldiery desire war, he must 
declare war, whether he wishes it 
or no, for his case will be of that 
kind in which the thought of dis- 
tant dangers must be put aside to 
avoid the immediate peril, in itself 
as deadly as any future danger can 
possibly become. 

But does Louis Napoleon really 
wish to avoid war with England? 
That is, does he entertain so strong 
a wish for peace that the wish 
becomes a governing principle of 
action, inducing him to eschew 
needless offence and to refrain from 
what the French themselves term 
‘menaces? Or does he follow a 
line of conduct which injures this 
country by the costly counter-pre- 
parations it enforces, by the slur 
which affronts always cast upon 
those who are the objects of them, 
and by a gratuitous and often 
needless opposition to our wishes 
or interests? As a question of 
reason, or even as regards ‘an en- 
lightened self-interest,’ he ought to 
desire ‘peace at any [reasonable] 
price with England, for this coun- 
try is really the only ally on whom 
France can depend. But if we exa- 
mine his public conduct since his 
accession to absolute power, as 
the best test of his intentions, we 
shall not find it indicative of any 
love for England, or any care for 
her other than as a convenience, 
that may be cajoled or affronted, as 
suits the caprice or the purpose of 
the hour. hen we can aid his 
objects, or we consent to follow 
him as a subordinate, he is pa- 
tently friendly, if not always in 
the best taste. When anything like 
opposition is offered—nay, if we 
take an’ independent view of a 
question—he shows offence, and 
resorts to coolness or to menace, or 
to both. A survey of his Imperial 
history will establish these con- 
clusions, or we are much mistaken. 

During the first period of Louis 
Napoleon’s autocratic power he 
alliance of this country was an ab- 
solute necessity to his position 
as a monarch, if not to his public 
existence. Had England been 
cool, legitimate princes—even petty 
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ones—might have followed the 
example of the Emperor of Russia, 
and declined to recognise a 
‘brother. Had we acted in a 
spirit of intriguing hostility, the 
meetings of the sovereigns of 
Austria and Prussia, and the open 
affront given by Russia, might 
have changed to an alliance that 
would have involved the nascent 
Napoleon the Third in domestic 
troubles, and driven him into a war 
that might have created a Euro- 
pean coalition against France. This 
might have aided him, though the 
pane and wild enthusiasm of 1793 

as passed away. But in the then 
state of affairs, with the Imperial 
modes and instruments of rule not 
organized to their business, the 
bourgeoisie averse to war,even more 
than to the Republicans, and the 
crime of December, 1851, freshly 
clinging to him, the open hostility 
of Europe might have cut short his 
career. From the time when Lord 
Palmerston, in defiance of his duty 
to the Queen, her crown and dig- 
nity, and to his constitutional re- 
sponsibility as an English minister, 
took upon himself to commit this 
country to an approval of the Pre- 
sident’s coup @état, it was essential 
to the interest if not to the safety 
of Napoleon to remain on good 
terms with England till he had 
settled himself securely in his seat. 
Yet even in such circumstances he 
could not refrain from the family 
hostility, or the family arrogance, 
At the time when Lord Cowley (in 
December, 1852—January, 1853) 
was said to be exerting himself as 
mediator between the new Emperor 
and the old monarchs, and obtain- 
ing from Nicholas the exordium of 
‘Sir, my friend,’ though he could 
not extract from him ‘Sir, my 
brother, the French Minister of 
Marine assembled the heads of his 
departments to tell them that 
France must ‘follow England step 
by step in increasing her navy.’ 
Whether this originated in the new 
Emperor’s imperious nature, or was 
done to fiatter the vapouring dis- 
position of the mass of Frenchmen, 
or whether he considered a menac- 
ing policy was the safest for him- 
self at the time, is of no moment to 
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the argument. We are not at- 
tempting divination, but endea- 
vouring to judge of feelings (or 
what you will) by the test of words 
and actions; and these certainly 
exhibited neither gratitude nor 
regard at the very time our Govern- 
ment was serving him to the best 
of its power. 

In little more than half a year 
from the accession of Louis Napo- 
leon, hostilities with Russia may 
be said to have begun, for though 
war was not formally declared till 
1854, every one saw, after the pas- 
sage of the Pruth by the Russians 
in July, 1853, that war was inevi- 
table, unless one of the ‘mighty 
opposites’ submitted to withdraw 
his pretensions. Till towards the 
close of hostilities, the Emperor of 
the French acted, we think, with 
what is called ‘loyalty.’ Indeed, 
the differences of national charac- 
ter being considered, and the clash- 
ings that must of necessity take 
place in‘ combined operations, he 
acted as ‘handsomely’ as could be 
expected. He might, it is true, be 
actuated by anger and mortified 
vanity, and resolved to read his 
Imperial ‘friend,’ though not 
‘brother,’ a lesson which should 
tell upon lesser potentates. His 
stake also was great. Failure 
would not have affected the posi- 
tion of Queen Victoria towards her 
people one jot: it might have de- 
throned the Emperor Napoleon. 
There was no need for that ostenta- 
tious self-display, or something 
more than an insinuation of na- 
tional superiority, whichis a French 
characteristic. The shortcomings 
of the French commissariat and of 
other departments being suppressed 
by authority and by French patriot- 
ism, as well as the hardships and 
losses suffered from scanty supplies 
and sickness, the rest was done by 
ourselves. The correspondents of 
the English press, especially of the 
Times, blew trumpets quite loud 
enough in praise of the French to 
satisfy even themselves, while the 
English were correspondingly as- 
persed, Then the alliance became 
a means of introducing the new 
Emperor into the company of 
royalty, by his visit to England ; 
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while Queen Victoria’s presence in 
the French capital was a compli- 
ment never paid to France, even 
under her most legitimate princes ; 
for though a Plantagenet king 
might enter Paris, it was not quite 
in guest-like guise, The return for 
which condescension, by the bye, 
was to bring Queen Victoria into 
the French capital so late that 
she was barely seen, and made 
to appear as if casting a slight on 
the Parisians by want of punctu- 
ality, when she was meanly delayed 
lest she might excite too much at- 
tention and outshine her host. 
Censures were cast at the time upon 
Louis Napoleon for his refusal to 
join in succouring Kars, as well as 
for his alleged refusal longer to 
continue the war. But these points, 
even if true, should not be looked at 
too harshly. In joint operations one 
side cannot expect to have every- 
thing its own way. A campaign 
in Asia to succour Kars, even had 
there been time for succour, was 
Soe less an allied than an Eng- 


ish interest ; and if a peace was to. 


be patched up, rather between the 
Emperors Alexander and Napoleon 
than the belligerents, it was desi- 
rable to let the Russians have a 
success as a set-off to the Crimea. 
It appeared too, afterwards, that 
the French army, notwithstanding 
the accounts of our newspaper cor- 
respondents as to its superiority, 
was in such a state that it was 
doubtful whether it would have 
been found equal to a campaign, or 
could even have moved at all. We 
know not that cogent proof of bad 
animus can be brought against 
Napoleon during the Crimean war. 
To have continued the financial 
drain upon France (already begin- 
ning to grumble at the pressure), 
after the announced objects of hos- 
tilities. were apparently obtained, 
especially to continue it in defer- 
ence to the supposed wishes or pur- 
a of England, could hardly 
ave been expected, If Louis Na- 
oleon did enter into something 
ike an intrigue with the Emperor 
Alexander as regards the subse- 
quent peace, it is only very simple 
eople who would expect chivalry 
rom the hero of the znd December, 
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1851. Still, though he was as 
‘loyal’ as we could fairly expect, 
yet when we look back upon the 
results of the war, we shall find 
that it was somehow so contrived 
that the great gains, whether of 
‘solid pudding or of empty praise,’ 
were obtained by France, while to 
this country was left the advan- 
tage, such as it was, of having ex- 
hausted and offended Russia. 

On the close of the Crimean 
war, the ‘cordial’ alliance of Eng- 
land with Napoleon might be a 
convenience, but it was no longer 
a necessity. All danger from a 
tacit, perhaps more than a tacit, 
coalition between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia had passed away. Rus- 
sia indeed was reduced to a state 
of exhaustion which forbade volun- 
tary hostilities for some years to 
come, The Emperor of the French 
had concluded a successful war, and 
with éclat, The tactical and ad- 
ministrative superiority of the 
French military system to that of 
England had been trumpeted 
abroad ; and though not quite true, 
as it afterwards turned out, it was 
generally received. Time, and the 
prestige of a great success, had 
cowed insidious enemies abroad, 
and rendered his throne as secure 
at home as it is ever likely to be- 
come. Henceforth England was 
of less consequence as a ladder, or 
prop, and though it might not be 
convenient, or indeed easy, to kick 
her down, it was quite safe to dis- 
regard her. Nay, with the general 
indifference of the British people 
to foreign affairs, the nation’s con- 
scientious aversion to needless 
war, and the disposition to take 
‘sarry for it,’ as a compensation for 
a good deal of offence, the French 
Government, without any real risk, 
might go a long way in opposition, 
insult, or even such injury as arises 
from enforced expenditure to meet 
menaced dangers ; and in this way 
the Emperor certainly has gone to 
the length of his tether. This spirit 
was first displayed in diplomatic 
affairs, not so openly perhaps as in 
other things, because diplomacy is 
shrouded in a sort of mystery. 
However, from the meeting of the 
negotiators at Paris in the spring 
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of 1856, till the extortion, accom- 
panied with insult, upon the Por- 
tuguese in the Charles et Georges 
affair in 1858, the course of French 
policy has generally been to oppose 
the objects or lower the prestige of 
this country. Russia was con- 
ciliated at our expense in the affair 
of Bessarabia and the Principalities. 
We were led into a ridiculous 
squabble with Naples, and left in 
the lurch. Portugal was doubtless 

infully impressed with the inuti- 
ity of our protection, while our 
alliance was indirectly held up to 
the world as a useless friendship, 
exacting in ce and failing in 
extremity. Through the culpable 
conduct of Lord Palmerston, the 
French were allowed a fair reason 
to gain a footing in the East by 
ee us in our quarrels with 
China, from which help one of two 
things wascertain. Either the aid 
would be so small (as in the late 
case at the Peiho) as to be of no 
use, while it restrained our freedom 
of action ; or else (as at Canton) it 
would really be of numerical 
strength, and claim a credit some- 
what out of proportion to its actual 
value, besides the inevitable clash- 
ings which joint expeditions in- 
volve, and of which we had had 
enough in the Crimea, A third 
consequence, highly probable, 
though not so certain, a priori, has 
ensued, The Emperor has taken 
advantage of his groundless quarrel 
with China, and Lord Palmerston’s 
—— opportunity, to increase 
is forces in the Eastern seas, till 
his navy nearly equals our own, 
though France can hardly be said to 
have there any solid interest or 
eet of interest. When the 
‘rench forces, now on their way, 
shall arrive in the East, there is 
little doubt but that by pre-arrange- 
ment the French could concentrate 
on half-a-dozen of the First Napo- 
leon’s ‘given points’ of war, a much 
greater force than we could muster 
to meet them. If this be so, incal- 
culable mischief might be done, if 
not lasting injury, at the outbreak 
of a quarrel between this country 
and France. 

The diatribes of the French press, 
and the well-known minacious ‘ad- 
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dresses’ of the French colonels, had 
they only represented the feelings 
of the authors, would have been 
of slender consequence ; but they 
denote ‘a foregone conclusion,’ 
The articles would not have been 
written or the addresses offered, 
but for an instinctive knowledge 
that they were acceptable. Since 
the utter derangement of all pub- 
lic consistency in France, and of 
self-respect in too many French- 
men, which have been caused by 
the incessant changes since the 
Revolution of 1789, French officials, 
and it would seem French soldiers, 
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dordre, or even anticipating the 
wish. It may be said that the 
addresses of the colonels were 
explained, and that the late at- 
tacks of the journals were for- 
bidden when they were found to be 
offensive. But a common attorney 
would do this when he found 
that he had discovered his game 
before he was ready to play it. 
And something like this has been 
the position of Louis Napoleon, 
since the consequences of the peace 
of Villafranca have developed 
themselves. But for England, the 
Emperor of the French would be 
isolated in Europe. Neither Austria 
nor Piedmont, neither enemy nor 
ally, can have much love for a man 
who has injured one and tricked 
both. The Italians perhaps, the 
Pope certainly, are in much the 
same frame of mind. There is 
no need to speculate upon Prussia 
and Germany ; they gave clear in- 
dications of their feelings at the 
opening of the Italian war. Even 
if Russia has forgiven the Crimean 
war, she is at best an uncertain 
friend, and her substantial interests, 
the most durable bond between 
nations, rather point to this 
country. As at the beginning of 
his reign, England has again be- 
come a necessity to Louis Napoleon, 
with the certainty that we may 
be relied on. To conciliate this 
country in his present position, 
simply by snubbing a press which 
he hates and despises, was no great 
stretch of complaisance. The pre- 
judices of France in favour of 
protection being considered, his 
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commercial treaty is a bolder mea- 
sure, though once more he gained 
the ‘solid pudding,’ and put us off 
with promises. Many things may 
happen between this and July, 
1861. Free trade, however, is pro- 
bably one of the few things on 
which he entertains the conviction 
of knowledge. 

But though offensive, and indeed 
injurious, as the above proceedings 
have been, as tending to lower the 
prestige of a people that quietly 
submits, and to make them appear 
tetchy and testy if they continually 
remonstrate ; still they involved no 
interests of a very tangible kind, 
which are all that some politicians 
seem to regard. The great increase 
of the French forces, especially 
by sea, is tangible enough, and 
directly injurious to this count 
by the heavy expenses into whic 
it drives us. It is impossible 
that France can want an army of 
some six hundred thousand men, 
if her contemplations are peaceful. 
They are hardly necessary toa mili- 
tary country with a conscription, 
even intending immediate war, 
unless with the intention of taking 
an enemy unawares, The military 
force is not indeed peculiarly 
directed against England, but it is 
available against England; and 
compels this country, like other 
countries that wish to securely 
maintain a spirit of independence 
and resist arrogant menace, to 
increase the army beyond what 
would otherwise be necessary. The 
steady growth of the French naval 
establishments, the experiments 
continually made in all directions, 
whether in architecture, navigation 
defensive or offensive means, and 
above all, the ‘standing menace’ of. 
Cherbourg, can only be designed 
against this country. If not in- 
tended forsome future purpose, they 
are not only useless, but mischie- 
vous, as tending wantonly to em- 
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barrass the French finances. France 
has no nautical enemy that even 
credulity can imagine to harbour 
designs against her. Neither has 
she any use for numerous fleets. 
Her colonies are a few sugar 
islands, and her political place of 
banishment Cayenne or French 
Guiana; her chief possessions 
are Pondicherry and Algeria: 
what she calls her interests in 
remoter regions, as Polynesia, 
would be ludicrous, if they were 
not politically mischievous; her 
distant commerce is not great, at 
least in her own bottoms, and if 
it were, the example of America 
shows that commerce, apart from 
possessions, colonies, and mina- 
cious neighbours, does not require 
very large fleets. It is impossible 
to look at all this and conclude 
that Napoleon does not contem- 
plate a probable, or even say a pos- 
sible, contest with this country, or 
that he is not preparing for it. 
That his conduct presses heavil 

upon us is obvious, The expendi- 
ture of the army and navy for 1848, 
the year of Napoleon’s accession to 
limited power, was in round num- 
bers seventeen millions and a half.* 
This year it has risen to thirty 
millions. If we allow two mil- 
lions in this sum to go for packet 
services, Louis Napoleon is cost- 
ing this country some ten millions 
a year, or about the amount of 
a tenpenny income-tax. He also 
compels some continental States 
to keep up what are very like war 
establishments. His own outlay, 
it cannot be too strongly borne in 
mind, is likely to embarrass the 
French finances ; while these enor- 
mous armaments are merely the 
creation of monsters whom he may 
only be able to prevent from attack- 
ing himself by employing them to 
attack others. To suppose that 
points like these can have escaped 
the Emperor of the French, or that 


* We do not take 1835, the favourite year of extreme economists, because since 
then mechanical improvements have rendered war much more expensive. The Syrian 
and the Pritchard embroglios, too, proved that this country was dangerously behind 
even the then armed state of Europe. Figures below tens of thousands being omitted, 
the total cost of the ‘forces’ for 1833, 1834, and 1835 was as follows :— 


1833. 
£12, 260,000, 


18 34. 
£12,060,000, 


1835. 
£11,650, 000, 
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seeing them, he can persist in a 
course of danger without a pur- 
pose, is the supposition of 


the tool 
That knaves do work with, called a fool. 


But it is not in Europe or in 
European affairs alone that we en- 
counter the gratuitous opposition, 
or rivalry, or enmity, or whatever 
the reader may please to think it, 
of the Emperor of the French. 
England meets it, let her turn 
where she will—in Africa, Asia, or 
Australasia. The Sandwich and 
Friendly Islands are indeed old 
affairs, legacies to the Emperor 
from the Orleans branch of the 
House of Bourbon, and, to do him 
justice, not much regarded by him. 

ut New Caledonia, off the eastern 
coast of New Holland, in about 
nineteen degrees of south latitude, 
if not a project of his own, has 
been nourished by him ; though it 
can only be destined to serve, in 
case of war, as a cruising station 
against British commerce in the 
Australasian seas, and a point 
d@appui for attacks upon our nume- 
rous colonies in those regions. It 
would also be useful as a rendez- 
vous for the French fleet, which 
the Palmerstonian policy has en- 
couraged to assemble in the not 
far off seas of India and China, 
Africa, however, seems the Em- 

eror’s favourite spot, for there he 
is found working simultaneously 
in three very different places, byt 
all tending towards a single end, 
and that not friendly to the 
interests of this country. The great 
importance of the Mediterranean 
coast of Morocco to England 
and to all commercial nations is 
thoroughly appreciated by every 
one. The importance of the At- 
lantic seabord of Morocco, espe- 
cially in war, is as great as that of 
the Mediterranean ; the country 
itself is one of the most valuable in 
the world for natural riches, Well, 
no longer ago than last autumn 
we see the Emperor of the French 
marching against Morocco from 
the frontiers of Algeria, while Spain, 
having slumbered upon her grie- 
vances for nearly half a century, 
suspiciously picks a quarrel with 
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the Moors at the same time, and 
proclaims the war she is now 
waging. The distinct intimations 
of Lord John Russell on acquisi- 
tions in Morocco, and just at a 
time (as it happened) when the 
countenance and aid of England 
were a first necessity to the Empe- 
ror of the French to get him 
through the sequences of the treaty 
of Villafranca, induced him, 
coupled perhaps with the lateness 
of the season and the ravages of 
cholera in the French army, to 
reculer pour mieux sauter on some 
more favourableopportunity. What 
adds to the suspiciousness of the 
case, is the subsequent discovery, 
that while he had commenced pro- 
ceedings by open force at one end 
of the Mediterranean, he was in- 
triguing at the other end, and in 
Constantinople, touching Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, though for the 
reason already alluded to, the 
necessity springing from European 
complications, the intrigue was 
kept secret, and the instrument, 
Thouvenel, was afterwards recalled 
when the pressure upon Napoleon 
became greater. Simultaneously 
with these proceedings, and equally 
secret with the Egyptian intrigue, 
was the purchase of a port in the 
Red Sea called by the French 
Zoulla. The description of the 
yosition of Zoulla ‘on the coast of 

abesh,’ is not very clear in the 
French journals, If it be ‘ near the 
[supposed] spot once occupied by 
Adulis, it is not very far from 
Massowah, a nominal Turkish pos- 
session through which passes the 
Red Sea trade of Abyssinia, such 
asit is. This description would 
apply to a place marked Zulet or 
Zula on some of our maps, in about 
fifteen degrees of north latitude, 
and forty of east longitude. But 
whether it be there or thereabouts, 
or Zeylah in eleven degrees twenty- 
two minutes of north latitude, and 
forty-three degrees twenty-eight 
minutes of east longitude, one 
thing is quite clear—each of them, 
in the language of the Journal des 
Débats, ‘ commands the Aden route. 
It is equally clear that this means 
of exercising an injurious hostility 
towards this country can alone 
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give ‘Zoulla’ any value to France. 
And it is this fact which renders 
the proceedings of our great ally 
so exceedingly difficult to reconcile 
with cordial friendship. As this 
Magazine pointed out in December, 
an extension of the Algerine 
frontier along the slip of coast 
which lies between the Mediter- 
ranean and the mountains of 
Morocco, would give France the 
command of the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. The transfer of 
the insolvent Lesseps company (for 
insolvent it would assuredly be- 
come) to the French Government, 
would furnish France with a foot- 
ing in Egypt. As a fitting sequel to 
these aims, we are next told by 
French authority that France has 
procured a station in the Red Sea 
in the vicinity of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, commanding the 
overland route to India, Any at- 
tempt on Morocco and the Straits 
of Gibraltar would affect the com- 
mercial world in general ; England 
has only a greater interest in that 
quarter by having a greater com- 
merce, The Egyptian intrigue and 
the ‘ Zoulla’ purchase are directly 
aimed at England, and at no other 
country. Whether the Suez canal 
scheme should fail utterly and the 
actual overland route continue, or 
whether the plan should really be 
executed, cae out workable, it 
is England that is chiefly interested 
in the matter, not only from her 
extensive commerce with the East, 
but from her extensive possessions 
in and beyond those regions, If 
opened to-morrow, it may be 
doubted whether the canal would 
greatly benefit the European coun- 
tries on the Baltic or Atlantic, as re- 
gards heavy merchandize. Unless 
the Mediterranean peoples can 
throw somewhat more of enter- 
prise into their operations, and 
produce a new class of articles (for 
their cen productions were 
derived from the East, and essen- 
tially Eastern they still remain), 
he passage would be of little use 
to them, Men’s motives we can- 
not ascertain, but judged by his con- 
duct, the Emperor's proceedings in 
Morocco, Egypt, and the Red Sea 
can have no other purpose than 
VOL, LXI, NO, CCCLXIIL. 
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future hostility to us. France 
has no interest or object in these 
proceedings, except to insinuate a 
threat, or to prepare vantage 
grounds for future attack. Like 
the increase of the French navy, 
and the completion of Cherbourg, 
they are menaces in peace, and de- 
signed for means of mischief in 
war, unless we assume that all these 
costly things are done without an 
object. 

if France had any conceivable 
interest in any of these regions, the 
case would be very different. She 
has as much right to occupy points 
for protecting her commerce, and 
to found colonies, if so minded, 
as any one else. It would be 
merely competition. America has 
reason to struggle with England— 
if struggle there be—to uphold her 
influence at the ‘ Hawaiian Court.’ 
The Sandwich Islands are in the 
track of their great and annually 
growing commerce from California 
to the East. These islands, more- 
over, are necessary as places of re- 
freshment and refit for their South 
Sea whalers. In like manner Eng- 
land has an interest there (asevery- 
where) ; for her colonies and com- 
merce are important in those seas, 
and she divides with America, 
though not perhaps in equal pro- 

ortions, the sperm-whale fishery. 

ut what fisheries, or colonies, or 
commerce, to speak of, has France 
beyond Cape Horn? New Cale- 
donia may be an attempt at colo- 
nization as opposed to mere mili- 
tary occupation, but what can be 
expectedfrom such an attempt? or 
what purpose can it answer? The 
island is not very large—about 260 
miles long by 60 broad—while a 
chain of mountains, throwing out 
numerous spurs, runs throughout 
the entire length, reducing the 

lains to a comparatively narrow 

elt on both coasts of the island. 
The soil of these belts, too, is 
mostly sandy and sterile. Hence 
no prospect exists of producing 
articles for commerce, even if the 
French were successful in founding 
colonies ; for there is neither land 
nor fertility. The sole use, in fact. 
of New Caledonia is for a nava 
station ; but the French ships that 
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visit those regions would find far 
ampler accommodation at the half- 
dozen British eolonies, or rather 
countries, lying between Western 
Australia and New Zealand,—that 
is, in time of peace. But, we 
must repeat it, no peaceful object 
or peaceful interest dictated the 
occupation of New Caledonia. Its 
only use is for a cruising station, 
and for that it is extremely well 
situated. It would sweep, at the 
outset of a war, the Australian seas 
of their goods-and-gold-freighted 
merchantmen, and harass the coasts 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania, as well as insult their 
capitals, and even damage them, 
unless they should be properly for- 
tified. Wesay at the outset of a 
war ; for those colonies alone, with- 
eut any great aid from England, 
might finally be able to master New 
Caledonia, so far removed from its 
resources. Still, an immense amount 
of mischief could be done by pre- 
arrangement and a rapid trans- 
mission of the declaration of war. 
It is true that this mischief might 
have no great influence on the final 
result ; but that is. simply a French 
characteristic. 

The above remarks. apply with 
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even greater force to Zoulla. This 
place is more utterly useless for any 
real interest. than New Caledonia, 
It would even be useless ta Eng- 
land with her weekly mails to 
India, though they pass, as it were, 
the very door. The long and 
dreary coast region on which the 
place is situated, extending a dis- 
tance of some 1500 miles from 
Suez to Cape Guardafui, is one of 
the most desert and sterile places 
in the world. The whole would be 
utterly uninhabitable, but for a few 
oases round which a so-called town 
springs up. Of these oases the 
site of Zoulla appears to be one of 
the best, according to the French 
description, though if it is the spot 
we conjecture, so far from contain- 
ing, as the Débats says, ‘an indus- 
trious maritime population, it is 
only a collection of miserable huts, 
inhabited by a thievish and degene- 
rate race. The climate of this 
region is less deadly than the warm 
moisture of the Bight of Benin 
and the Western Coast of Africa, 
but the dry heat is something ter- 
rible. The descriptions of Harris 
and Burton call up the idea of a 
furnace ;>* and though their lines of 
travel were more to the southward 


* Major W. Cornwallis Harris was sent to Shoa, a part of Abyssinia, as an envoy of 
the East India Company, with geographical and commercial objects, and published an 
account of his travels in 1844, under the title of The Highlands of Aithiopia. He 
started from Tajora, a town on the northern coast of the bay of the same name, situate 
at the mouth of the: Red Sea, and two hundred miles south of the supposed position 
of the Zoulla of the French papers. The sufferings from heat were terrible, though 
the party often travelled by moonlight, or in early morning. The sun heated the 
rocks to a degree unbearable by the hand, so that the caves [in which they rested], 
as the day wore on, became like an oven. The parching blast of the desert. occa- 
sionally swept through the narrow passes, or over the plains, adding to the terrible 
temperature, which rose to such a height that ‘ fifty pounds of well-packed spermaceti 
candles were so completely melted out of the box as to be reduced to a mere bundle of 
wicks.’ Two sailors died from the effects of the heat, and the expedition itself had a 
narrow escape from perishing by thirst. 

©The horrors of that dismal night set the efforts of description at defiance 

Fanned by the fiery blast. of the midnight sirocco, the cry for water, uttered feebly 
and with difficulty, by numbers of parched throats, now became incessant A 
tiny sip of diluted vinegar, for a moment assuaging the burning thirst which raged 
in the vitals and consumed some of the more down-hearted, again raised their drooping 
souls ; but its effects were transient, and after struggling a few steps, overwhelmed 
they sunk again, with husky voice declaring their days to be numbered and their 
resolution to rise up no more. Dogsincontinently expired upon the road ; horses ar4 
mules that once lay down, being unable from exhaustion to rally, were reluctsatly 
abandoned to their fate.’ The party was finally saved by a skin of muddy water, 
obtained vi et armis by the leader of their escort from a well in advanee, which the 
expedition was struggling on to reach. 


Lieutenant Burton’s journey, An Exploration of Harar (London, 1856), bad s 
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than the apparent site of Zoulla, 
yet that spot is situated well within 
the tropics. The Journal des 
Débats speaks of Zoulla ‘as the 
most favourable port for communi- 
cating with the interior of the 
States of the Emperor who reigns 
over the greater part of Abyssinia.’ 
A second-hand local traffic, chiefly 
in English goods that have first 
been carried tothe adjacent Arabian 
ports of Mocha and Jeddah, now 
passes through Mussowah ; but the 
most important commercial routes 
into Abyssinia are the Valley of 
the Nile, and the route further south 
by Berberah, along which Cornwal- 
lis Harris and Burton penetrated 
into the country. However, till 
some approach to security and 
order is established ‘in the domi- 
nions of the Emperor Theodore,’ 
neither of the three routes will be 
of any greater commercial value 
than it is at present. For peaceful 
purposes, or for any purposes but 
as a station whence to assail the 
interests of this country, the port of 
Zoulla is not only useless, but a 
mere drain for men and money. 
A sufficient force at Zoulla, how- 
ever, could cut in two our overland 
communication with India, and 
furnish cruisers for the Indian seas, 
It is also a sort of pendant to New 
Caledonia. If the reader looks at 
a map of the world he will see that 
these two places are at each 
end of a line which passes along 
our Eastern Australian coast, 
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rans by the Indian archipelago, 
crosses the bottom of the Bay of 
Bengal, and skirts the Western 
coast of India. It is quite true 
that these places are too dis- 
tant from each other, and too re- 
mote from home succour, to have 
any permanent effect in case of war, 
unless the French naval force was 
as strong as ours in the Eastern 
seas. But two such war stations 
might do great mischief for a time. 
With a workable Suez canal (should 
such a thing be possible) in the 
possession of France, they might 
receive aid more safely and more 
promptly from home than by the 
Cape. The Isthmus of Suez, Zoulla, 
and New Caledonia would be links, 
though wide apart, between France 
and the antipodes, cutting our com- 
munications, and acting upon our 
flanks throughout. 

The (perhaps at present sus- 
pended) actions in Egypt and Mo- 
rocco have the same characteristic 
as the other proceedings. France 
has no substantial interests in 
either country, calling for greater 
activity on her part than on the 
part of any other nation. Her ob- 
jects are ‘ political, that is, ambi- 
tious. The strip of country so 
often alluded to as lying between 
the Mediterranean and the moun- 
tains of Morocco has no material 
value ; but it would give to France 
a command of the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and with Algeria, a seabord 
along nearly one-half of the Medi- 


similar object—namely, geography and commerce. He started from Zeylah or Zala, 
some fifty miles south of Tajoi, and travelled along the coast to Berberah, the prin- 
cipal commercial emporium of that region, if that may be called commerce which is 
mainly a slave trade. - This is Burton’s picture of the district nearest to the new 
French settlement :— 

‘We travelled due south along the coast, over a hard, stoneless, and alluvial plain, 
here dry, there muddy (where the tide reaches), across boggy creeks, broad water- 
courses, and warty flats of black mould, powdered with nitrous salt, and bristling 
with the salsolaceous vegetation familiar to the Arab voyager. Such is the general 
formation of the plain between the mountains and the sea, whose breadth, in a direct 
line, may measure from forty-five to fifty-eight miles. . . . After the monsoon, this 
plain is covered with rich grass, At other seasons it affords but a scanty supply of an 
‘aqueous matter,” resembling bilge water. The land belongs to the Mummassan clan 
of the Eesa. How these ‘*‘ Kurrahjog,” or ‘“‘Sun Dwellers,” as the Bedouins are 
called by the burgher Somal, can exist here in summer, ,is a mystery. My arms were 
peeled even in the month of December ; and my companions, panting with the heat, 
like the Atlantes of Herodotus, poured forth reproaches upon the rising sun. The 
townspeople, when forced to hurry across it in the hotter season, cover themselves 
during the day with tobes wetted every half-hour in sea-water. Yet they are some- 
times killed by the fatal thirst which the simoom engenders.’ 

CcCc2 
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terranean, With Egypt she has 
far less interest than England, 
whose communications and com- 
merce bring her of necessity into 
close relations with that country. 
Yet we exhibit none of the fuss 
and ostentatious interference wit 
Egyptian affairs that characterizes 
France, nor are crowds of English- 
men found in that country without 
apparent business, even as tourists, 
as is said now to be the case with 
Frenchmen. Just at present, when 
the whole efforts of the Emperor 
are directed to conciliate this 
country, in order to induce her to 
back France in the difficulties she 
has brought upon herself, these 
intrigues are probably suspended 
or concealed ; but this temporary 
lull should not induce us to forget 
the fact of their having been, and 
the probability that they will be 
again on the first opportunity. 

It is contrary to reason to sup- 
pose that this ubiquitous activity 
abroad, and the immense prepara- 
tions at home, can be made without 
some definite purpose. For we 
must bear in mind that, apart from 
the animus shown in the facts 
themselves, the expense of all this 
tends to financial embarrassment, 
and financial embarrassment might 
render war a compulsory experi- 
ment to a ruler such as the Em- 

eror Napoleon, who has nothing 

ut prestige and fear to rest upon. 
Little reliamce can be placed upon 
French official returns, and any 
— passed as to the real state 
of French finances must to a great 
extent be matter of inference. But 
we know that four loans to the 
amount of eighty millions were 
contracted during the Crimean and 
Italian wars.* What the total 
deficit on the annual expenditure 
of France may amount to since 
Louis Napoleon’s accession to su- 
preme power, it is impossible to 
say. But it seems reasonably cer- 
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tain that a considerable deficit must 
have been created by his immense 
naval and military preparations, by 
the extensive works carried on in 
the form of docks, arsenals, and 
ports, by the public improvement 
of Paris and other places, and 
lastly, by the heavy expenses of the 
Imperial Court. And though this 
last item may not originate so much 
in any vulgar ostentation, as witha 
design, as a certain class of econo- 
mists express it, ‘to encourage 
trade,’ and keep the Parisians and 
other ‘ good people’ satisfied, it is 
not the less a living upon capital. 
It is not indeed difficult, under a 
despotic government, to conceal 
these additions for a time by float- 
ing debts and other contrivances. 
It is also possible, by pe ying in- 
terests out of capital, and by other 
financial artifices, to stave off the 
pressure of this accumulation for 
years. Still we all know, from 
national and individual examples, 
that in the long run extravagance 
will beat the most dexterous ; and 
the longer embarrassment is post- 
poned the worse it becomes. In 
the history of our own national 
debt we have had a striking in- 
stance of how continual borrowin, 

ends at last in producing an annua 
panes of interest ney equiva- 
ent to the sums annually borrowed 
at the outset. An embarrassed 
state of the finances which could 
neither be postponed nor met, is ex- 
tremely likely to precipitate a war, 
not a to divert the attention of 
the people and to stimulate their 
liberality by loans, but to replenish 
the Treasury by contributions from 
the vanquished. And if England 
could be taken at odds, she would be 
the best, if not the only country, 
to answer this purpose. We 
do not mean that our territory 
would be given up to plunder. 
That would bring nothing to the 
Imperial treasury, and it would 


* The following are the items of the total in the text :— 


1854. March, 

1855. January. 
” July. 

1859. May. 


” 


Russian War. 


Italian War. 


£10,000,000 sterling. 
20,000,000 _——=»,, 
30,000,000 =» 
20,000,000 ,, 


£80,000, 000 
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hardly answer the Emperor's pur- 
= to exasperate the people need- 
essly. But a sudden advance upon 
London and the ransom of the city, 
however politely done, would set 
him up in credit and somewhat in 
cash. The direction of the enor- 
mous expenditure of Louis Napo- 
leon has attracted comment enough. 
We do not know that sufficient 
attention has been paid to the em- 
barrassing consequences likely to 
eventually arise from that expendi- 
ture. And it must ever be remem- 
bered that a large portion of this 
outlay is utterly needless except 
upon the supposition of a great 
maritime war, and it is only with 
this country that such a war could 
be waged. 

It may be truly said that some of 
the projects we have mentioned were 
not originated by Louis Napoleon. 
The plan of establishing ‘ Protecto- 
rates in the Pacific was commenced 
by Louis Philippe. We all remem- 
ber the Pritchard squabble. Indeed 
the present Emperor has made less 
stir on this ground than his prede- 
cessor on the throne ; for, as a more 
penetrating politician, he would see 
the uselessness of Polynesian at- 
tempts, even in a political point of 
view. The French Government has 
long had a hankering to found a 
colony at the antipodes, incapable 
of colonization as the French have 
ever shown themselves, and unwil- 
ling as every French adventurer 
would be to go there as a settler. 
It was said that Louis Philippe 
intended to found a colony in New 
Zealand, but that the New Zealand 
Company anticipated him. Some 
French vessels arrived at Port 
Essington (since abandoned by us 
for its unhealthiness), not long after 
we had taken possession and 
pitched our tents; so they had 
nothing to do but accept our hos- 
pitality and go away again. Egypt 
is well known as an old dream of 
French ambition, whatever diffi- 
culties might attend its acquisition 
by France from the opposition by 
England, and probably of other 
Powers. It is also true that the 
projects the Emperor has engaged 
in, and the projects he seems to be 
entertaining, chime in with the na- 
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tional propensity for what is striking 
if useless, ‘tales full of sound and 
fury signifying nothing.’ But the pre- 
sent grounds of apprehension are 
less the national character of the 
French people, if left alone, than 
the objects to which it may be ruled 
or overruled by an unscrupulous 
despotism. Nor are the projects 
themselves of so much account as 
the utter impossibility of placing 
any reliance upon the French ruler, 
and the enormous amount of force 
which he holds in hand, ready at 
any moment to attempt their reali- 
zation. Neither the great originator 
of the modern French ideas of 
ambition, Louis le Grand, or the 
Orleans or elder branch of the 
Bourbons, or even the First Napo- 
leon, ever maintained such a vast 
force in time of peace, if they ever 
reached it in time of war. Nor did 
either of them, with the Republic 
added, exhibit such:a total want of 
conscientiousness, or such astute 
audacity, or such dissimulating se- 
cresy in their projects. Among the 
wholethere has only been one 2nd of 
December. Nor is that a solitary 
deed, to be excused by necessity. 
Louis Napoleon has never been con- 
nected with either persons, parties, 
or states, without deceiving them. 
Such are the facts of the Empe- 
rors career, which people may 
interpret according to their plea- 
sure, It may be that the nature of 
the French people is such that a 
ruler can only obtain a hold upon 
them by a succession of startling 
and theatrical surprises, which after 
many perturbations and an im- 
mense expenditure of blood and 
treasure, lead to nothing. Some say 
that the Emperor has a policy, or 
‘idea’ of government, which may be 
described as an autocratic intelli- 
gence, wielding the ignorant power 
of the masses to elevate the power 
of the nation and improve the con- 
dition of the people; or in plainer 
English, a despotism founded on 
universal suffrage, the object of 
which should be to raise France by 
violence and ‘policy’ to the lead in 
Europe, and to establish at home 
some scheme of socialism, which 
may eventually create a Utopia, 
though the Emperor has not ad- 
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vanced very far in this direction. 
Or it may be that though Louis 
Napoleon is unrivalled in baffling 
the suspicion of his opponents by 
simulation and dissimulation, and 
by craftily concealing his purposes 
till he can strike with effect, yet 
that he is deficient in comprehen- 
siveness and foresight, so that his 
career on the throne has been rather 
a succession of temporary expedi- 
ents than a weil-considered course 
of policy, and that many inexpli- 
cable things are in reality but the 
actions of a momentary caprice or 
pressure, not the natural conse- 
quences of a predetermined plan. 
But be the causes what they may, 
one thing is clear. His regard 
for England simply consists in 
using her when it suits him, 
and treating her with a con- 
aoyeness indifference, often in- 
deed with affronting menace, when 
the occasion is past. Without 
either business, or interest, or pur- 
se, except a hostile one, we find 
im interfering and threatening 
even at the antipodes; under the 
pretext of Siam, and with the excuse 
which Lord Palmerston has fur- 
nished him to interpose in our 
squabbles with China, he is gather- 
ing fleets and armies in the Eastern 
seas ; he is intriguing against us in 
Egypt; without a shadow of excuse 
other than complications of his own 
creation, he maintains an army in 
time of peace as greatas any of his 
predecessors during time of war, 
and greater than most of them 
did even during war; without 
even the shadow of an excuse, 
he has raised his navy to a point 
which nearly topped ours, and 
he is still proceeding in that useless 
expenditure. Generally, he has 
done these things with the all but 
certainty that in doing them he 
must eventually embarrass the pub- 
lic finances of France, and induce 
that distressed, uneasy state of 
society which has heralded so many 
terrible wars, and which Lucan 
enumerates as the last of the causes 
of the ‘bella plus-quam civilia’ of 
Rome. 
Usura vorax, avidumque in tempore 
foenus, 
Et concussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 
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With ‘such facts staring one in 
the face, it really seems a conjoint 
folly and madness to talk of con- 
fidence in the ‘intentions’ of Louis 
Napoleon. A supine reliance on 
the part of this country would in- 
deed | be the very thing to tempt a 
more scrupulous antagonist, for 
‘oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, makes ill deeds done.’ If it 
be allowed that his conduct may 
not be proof of a settled determina- 
tion and a prefixed time for a 
declaration of war with this coun- 
try, his proceedings demonstrate 
that he contemplates war at some 
time ; and the necessary (though for 
English taxpayers unfortunate) con- 
clusion is, so must we. This need 
not involve sulky opposition or 
displays of mere temper or jarring 
for trifles. If the Imperial policy 
offersanything, take it by all means, 
though without forgetting the 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, If 
his policy is in accordance with 
our Own we may readily co-operate, 
but without entangling alliances ; 
and co-operating, it need not be sai 
that we should do so thoroughly 
and ‘loyally’ to the full extent of 
our engagements. In matters in- 
different we should be courteous ; 
in matters we disapprove of we 
should stand aloof with equal 
civility; but at no time and on no 
occasion should we exhibit any 
blind reliance on him or any man. 
‘Wear your eye thus, not jealous 
nor secure. This advice may not 
command the assent of some per- 
sons at this moment, for one-sided 
zealots in trade and religion are 
just now sanguine on account of 
the opposition offered to the Papacy 
and the promise of free trade; 
but we have to repeat it, usque a 
nauseam, & seeming and perhaps 
for the moment a cordial alliance 
with England, so far as anything 
can be ‘cordial’ with such a man, 
is a necessity to the Emperor of the 
French. The Italian war and the 
‘peace’ of Villafranca have ended 
in producing distrust, or more truly 
alienation, throughout Europe. 
The Southern and middle States 
are hostile or suspicious, the 
Northern and Eastern indifferent 
or on the watch. England alone 
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stands between Louis Napoleon 
and universal isolation. Since the 
treaty of Villafranca has begun 
to operate, every successive step 
has landed the French Emperor 
in greater difficulties, and rendered 
the countenance and aid of this 
country more and more a neces- 
sity. ‘The obstinacy of Austria 
and Italy rendered an European 
Congress desirable, before which 
the victor might throw down the 
complicated skein of his own en- 
tangling, for other States to unravel. 
To get England thither was indis- 
vensable, and the war against 
forocco dropped. When embar- 
rassments thickened and it was 
necessary to postpone the Congress 
‘sine die, Thouvenel was recalled 
from Constantinople, and at present 
we hear nothing of the Suez 
Canal. When the Pope, with his 
temporalities, the Romish clergy, 
and in some sense the Catholic 
world, brought their grievances to 
further ‘embroil the fray,’ England 
became of still more importance. 
She was bribed by a commercial 
treaty. We do not object to this 
in itself so much as some have 
done. Though commercial treaties 
are opposed to the theory of politi- 
cal economy, there is no rule with- 
out exception; and as there are 
other and maybe higher things in 
the world than ‘buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market,’ the treaty would be defen- 
sible if the higher matters of peace 
and good will with France were to 
be obtained by means of it. This, 
however, seems very doubtful. The 
French people who can imme- 
diately, and in directly tangible 
ways, benefit by the change, are 
few in number compared with the 
great bulk of the community, who 
from (supposed) interests, igno- 
rance, or prejudices, are averse to 
free-trade. Force cannot influence 
the mind, and it is to be feared 
that this treaty may create more 
hostile than peaceful feelings to- 
wards this country. It is probable 
that the Emperor is theoretically 
as convinced of the advantages of 
‘free-trade’ as he is of anything 
apart from family and personal 
superstitions ; yet his conduct ex- 
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hibits small reliance on the success 
of the experiment, and no care 
whatever for peaceful results. 
Directly he had committed the 
English Ministry—which in reality 
was the country—to the commer- 
cial treaty, he began agitating for 
the annexation of Nice and Savoy, 
though knowing from the expressed 
opinions of our ministers how op- 
posed they were to such an attempt, 
as well as how certain it was to 
create alarm and suspicion in yet 
distracted Italy. He was equally 
aware that this attempt to over- 
ride the treaties of 1815, and to 
menace the neutrality and even 
the security of Switzerland, would 
increase that universal distrust 
which is the great evil of his reign ; 
draining, as it does, the resources 
paralysing the enterprise, and 
afflicting the industry of every 
civilized country ; and though since 
this was written he has professed 
to suspend his action in the direc- 
tion of Nice and Savoy, we do not 
know that he has discontinued his 
intrigues, still less abandoned his 
purpose. On the contrary, he has 
rather advanced it a step. As long 
as the project was limited to un- 
acknowledged intrigue and agita- 
tion, he had no diplomatic locus 
standi. If he can get the ‘Great 
Powers’ to listen to the proposition, 
much less to discuss it, he has got 
his claim on the record. 

There have been days when facts 
and proceedings like these, would 
not have been borne so quietly as 
they now are, by an English Minister 
or the English people. The Romans 
had a political maxim, of which 
Machiavelli records his approval, 
and which held its ground till very 
recent times, that it was a mistake 
to submit to even an inconvenience 
to avoid a war, because war by 
such means was not averted, but 
only postponed to your disadvan- 
tage. And men not holding this 
maxim in its fullest extent, might 
yet doubt whether the certainty of 
war (terrible as it would be) is not 

referable to the uncertain appre- 
1ensions and certain expense of 
what the author of Friends in 
Council has happily called an 
‘armed peace. The time for this 
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determined conduct has however 
passed away. How far our milder 
ideas may in the long run contribute 
more to the happiness of mankind, 
or rather lessen their miseries, than 
the bolder policy of olden times, is 
perhaps a question. But national 
opinion having decided upon the 
subject, the practical statesman can 
only obey it. All that he can do 
is to prepare for the complete de- 
fence of the country, and the secu- 
rity of our commerce in distant 
seas ; and, in common with every 
one who can influence opinion in 
the slightest degree, to keep the 
necessity of this preparation ever 
before the public mind, so as to 
avoid national relapse into sluggish 
security. This courseis aheavy pres- 
sure upon us, but even in a pecu- 
niary sense it will be the cheapest 
in the end. Sufficient defence is 
not only necessary as a safeguard 
against surprise from sudden hos- 
tilities in England or elsewhere ; it 
is the best means of averting war ; 
for unless Louis Napoleon could 
obtain some brilliant and conclu- 
sive advantage at the outset, the 
certainty of being beaten in a war of 
exhaustion, and the utter destruc- 
tion to his power and dynasty 
which being beaten would involve, 
might prevent him from going to 
war, except under such a pressure 
that he must set everything ‘ upon 
: _cast and stand the hazard of the 
ie. 

It is also necessary for the credit 
of the national character. The 
habit seems too inveterate amongst 
all our official men to be discon- 
tinued, of welcoming with unseemly 
haste both the smites or caresses of 
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the French Emperor ; though per- 
sonal self-respect and the national 
dignity both call for greater inde- 
peace of bearing and action, 

ut a feeling of security is really 
necessary to prevent the public 
itself from falling into those 
‘ tirrits and frights,’ as Mrs. Quickly 
has it, which are periodically tak- 
ing place. We must all remem- 
ber the unseemly panic of last 
autumn, when the tranquillity of 
this country seemed to depend 
upon the vapourings or the mode- 
ration of the French press. How 
we were now down in the depths 
of despair, and then plucked up a 
little consolation when some Pari- 
sian scribbler held his hand, till, 
when the French Government 
issued a circular to gag the 
journals, the gratulation was un- 

ounded among those who toast 
‘the liberty of the press: it is like 
the air we breathe ; if we have it 
not we die.” Our fears and hopes, 
though on a larger scale and ina 
different form, partook of the fluc- 
tuations of feeling that Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhel- 
mina Amelia Skeggs underwent 
when the Primroses were thrown 
from their horses ; for the two fine 
ladies ‘were greatly concerned; 
but being told the family received 
no hurt, they were extremely glad; 
but being informed that we were 
almost killed with fright, they were 
vastly sorry ; but hearing that we 
had a very good night, they were 
extremely glad again.’ It should, 
however, be observed, in justice to 
the country, that it was rather the 
press than the people that made so 
contemptible a display. 

W. W. 
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THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cuapter III. 


LL the world has heard that in 

the season of 1727-8, a play was 
brought out, called the Beggar's 
Opera, and that it took complete 
possession of the public stage, 
where it was acted almost con- 
secutively near a thousand times 
expelling the Italian Opera, an 
winning to itself the whole public 
attention. Seldom has one com- 
position been so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed into the minds of an entire 
nation. The chief songs of the 
opera were carried about by ladies 
in their fans, scenes from it adorned 
the fire-screens of the cottage as 
well as the mansion, and while sit- 
ting in their chimney corner people 
amused themselves in seeing the 
restoration of Mrs. Peachum by a 
strong cordial, or the highwayman 
lying in wait for his prey, and 
singing, ‘Hark, I hear the sound 
of coaches.’ But the scenes and 
heroes of that opera recurred still 
more vividly to the affrighted ima- 


gination of the lonely traveller. 


His only fear was lest he should be 
one of the actors ; he demanded of 
every man whether he was Macheath 
the highwayman ; his pistols were 
a only for the heart of Mac- 

eath. The actress who took the 
part of Polly, rose from having been 
an orange girl in the theatre, to be 
a duchess ; it became the fashion 
in polite society to repeat her col- 
loquial phrases, verses were ad- 
dressed to her, and copies of her 
portrait sold in vast numbers. The 
manager of the theatre, named 
Rich, in the first thirty-two nights 
received upwards of £5000, out of 
which Gay had near £700. The 
wags of the day said that it made 
Rich gay and Gay rich. 

To compose a thing of this kind 
was a thought of Swift, worked out 
by Gay. As they sat together one 


day in Pope’s villa, the cynical 
Dean remarked to his é/éve what an 
odd pretty sort of a thing a New- 
gate pastoral would make. Gay, 
for a time tried it, but presently 
preferred making a comedy on the 
same plan. While highwaymen— 
members of a profession which at 
that period made considerable pre- 
tences to the practice of Castilian 
chivalry, such as the protection of 
the weaker sex, the enrichment of 
the poor at the expense of the 
wealthy, rectifying the caprices of 
fortune—were galloping past the 
villa in which he resided, on the 
way to or from Hounslow Heath, 
which then extended to within a 
quarter of a mile of the village,* 
and was one of the chief scenes of 
their exploits, Gay was sketching 
their manners and satirizing them, 
and through them those who bore 
them a greater resemblance than it 
was convenient toown. Pope says 
‘as he carried it on, he showe 
what he wrote to both of us, and 
we now and then gave a correction 
or a word or two of advice, but it 
was wholly of his own writing.’t 
Is not this like saying it was en- 
tirely my sister’s own drawing ? 

It was on the night of the 29th 
of January, 1728, that the first 
ballad opera in the English lan- 
guage was presented for public 
criticism on the stage at Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. In one of the boxes, 
our saturnine priest, in his best 
cassock, with all that austerity of 
countenance and unsanctity of por- 
traiture which were so peculiarly 
his own, was leaning eagerly over 
the front, directing his bright 
azure eyes, not at the play, but at 
the audience. There was not a 
word in the foulest vocabulary of 
cursing, which he was not ready to 
apply to them if they hissed the 


* Heath-road, Twickenham, is of course named from its ending on the confines of 
Hounslow Heath, of which Twickenham Common was once a part. 

+ Two songs, beginnning ‘Through all the employments of life,’ and ‘Since laws 
were made for every degree,’ are believed to have been contributed by Pope or Swift. 
The opinion seems to be in favour of the latter. 
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opera. By his side sat very un- 
easily the sharp-featured bard, 
prepared to rejoice or suffer. with 
his friend, and perhaps not without 
intention to turn an epigrammatic 
couplet or two on the taste of the 
town, should condolence instead of 
congratulation be required of him. 
In the next box sat the Duke of 
Argyle, noted for his skill in dis- 
covering the public taste. For 
some time the play was received in 
suspicious silence, but before the 
first act was concluded they heard 
the Duke exclaim, ‘It will do—it 
must do—I see it in the eyes of 
them.’ And presently it was in 
their mouths and hands too, for 
universal was the applause with 
which they did homage to so good 
a specimen of that high art which 
by ‘one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ It was a happy 
evening for our Twickenham 
coterie. 

When it was printed, the critics 
—those advocati diaboli without 
whose opposition authors, like 


saints, are never canonized—did 
their best by hostile reviews to 
entitle the Beggar's Opera to a 
place among English classics. They 


declaimed against it as injurious to 
the ‘morals of the common people,’ 
who are said to delight in seeing 
brought down to their own level 
those whom the well-being of 
society, not less than charity, re- 
quires us to suppose moral and 
respectable. The play was called 
The Thief's Creed and Common 
Prayer Book, Macheath the great 
exemplar of highwaymanism. The 
magistrates requested that it might 
not be acted on Saturday evenings, 
as their work was much increased 
by punishing the new gangs of 
robbers that it made every time it 
was represented. Among these dis- 
sentient voices to the general ap- 
plause was that of one Herring, 
afterwards a bloodthirsty arch- 
bishop, which then resounded in 
the chapel of Lincoln’s-inn, For 
his attacks on the opera he re- 
ceived the castigation of Swift, who 
by a stretch of imagination would 
make us believe that it ‘ placed all 
kinds of vice in the strongest and 
most odious light.” In this in- 
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stance we may cordially assent to 
the verdict of one who, under the 
name of biographer, has not so 
much written the lives as sat in 
judgment on the whole file of Eng- 
lish poets, ‘The play, says Johnson, 
‘ was plainly written only to divert, 
without any moral purpose, and is 
therefore not likely to do good; 
nor can it be conceived, without 
more speculation than life requires 
or admits, to be productive of much 
evil.’ 

The Ministers of State, though 
they appeared frequently at the 
theatre, could not but take to them- 
selves some of the dark reflections 
on people in office scattered about 
in the play ; and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole must have felt the sting of the 
disappointed applicant for a sine- 
cure, when the audience received 
with boisterous mirth, all turning 
their eyes to the Premier’s box, 
that neat little anti-courtier song, 

When you censure the age 

Be cautious and sage, 

Lest the courtiers offended should be ; 

If you mention vice or bribe, 

*Tis so pat to all the tribe, 

Each cries—That was levell’d at me. 
When, therefore, its continuation, 
entitled ‘ Polly,’ was sent to the 
Lord Chamberlain, he refused to 
license it. Gay published it by 
subscription, and enriched himself 
to the amount of £1200. 

But Gay was indebted to Pope 
and Swift for more overt though 
less successful acts of friendship 
than assistance in his ballad opera. 
The three friends occasionally made 
excursions to the villa of the Prin- 
cess on Richmond-hill, to Lord 

3olingbroke at Dawley, and to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess 
of Suffolk, at Marble-hill, Twick- 
enham. An odd sort of acquaint- 
ance was kept up with this lady, 
who derives her doubtful claim to 
immortality from her position as 
mistress of George I1., and from 
the intelligence and accomplish- 
ments which rendered her a favou- 
rite with the chief wits of the day. 
While the ministerial faction was 
omnipotent at St. James's, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
opened a rival court at Leicester 
House, where any Whigs who 
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might be chagrined at Walpole, 
and some stray Tories, were wel- 
come. The smaller soon surpassed 
the original establishment in its 
literary characters. The Princess 
encouraged, the Prince tolerated, 
and Mrs. Howard associated with 
them. Arbuthnot, Gay, and Swift 
attended there. Pope, too, went 
occasionally, though, as a Catholic, 
he could not hope to be so welcome 
or so powerful with their royal 
highnesses. Neither Arbuthnot 
nor Swift appeared at that con- 
juncture to entertain any hopes of 
preferment forthemselves, but they, 
as well as Pope, with a generosity 
that silences the sceptic on the 
brotherly affection of authors, ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to 
obtain something for the poor and 
pusillanimousGay. They addressed 
their solicitations not to the Prin- 
cess, but to Mrs. Howard, who 
wanted either the will or the power 
to dv anything for him. She 
nevertheless, actuated apparently 
by a real sympathy with genius, 
encouraged their visits, not only 
at Leicester House, but at the 
country retreat at Twickenham, 
which in 1724 the Prince had pro- 
vided for her at the cost of about 
£10,000. The grounds were laid 
out by Pope, the house was de- 
signed by the Earl of Pembroke, 
and the wine cellar, it is said, was 
stocked by Swift. The fine groves 
of horse-chesnut trees on each side 
of the lawn towards the river re- 
main as a monument of the poet ; 
the Palladian roof, the loftiness of 
the first floor, and stunted dimen- 
sions above and below, still display 
the peculiar taste of the . noble 
architect ; but of the contribution 
of the divine probably no vestiges 
remain, The floors and staircase 
were formed of mahogany, the 
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felling of which wood in the Bay 
of Honduras, without the permis- 
sion of the Court of Spain, em- 
bittered the relations, and was 
nearly the cause of a war between 
that nation and our own. 

The visits of the triumvirate and 
other friends, such as Arbuthnot, 
were frequent and familiar. The 
Countess was one of the favoured 
few to whom, on their first pub- 
lication, the authorship of Gul- 
lwer’s Travels was known. Several 
letters passed between her and 
the Pope circle, and so _ free 
was their intimacy, that the Dean 
and the poet went over on one 
occasion from the villa to Marble 
Hill, and as the hostess was not 
at home, regaled themselves with 
what cheer they found there. A 
witty letter of thanks rewarded the 
Countess for her absent hospi- 
tality.* Pope and Gay attributed 
the ill success of their courtiership, 
not to any apathy on the part of 
the Countess, but to the steady 
opposition of the still omnipotent 
minister, which perhaps was not 
the less because about that time 
Pope’s muse had been inspiring 
him to write pungent verses on the 
King. For this charitable sup- 
position, Swift, who had some hope 
of advancement for himself when 
the Prince came to the throne, told 
them they were ‘a couple of 
simpletons.’ She is ‘an absolute 
courtier,’ wrote the indignant de- 
magogue ; for which Horace Wal- 
pole charges him with base ingrati- 
tude. However that may be, it 
seems agreed that our distressed 
author obtained nothing by the 
applications of his friends but the 
offer of a paltry ushership to a 
royal infant two years old, which 
he declined. One knows not 
whether most to regret that Gay 


* Swift, to make court to the Countess, wrote ‘A Pastoral Dialogue, supposed to 
take place between Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill, on the accession of George I.’— 
Marble Hill says— 


*No more the dean, that grave divine, 


Shall keep the key of my no 


wine ; 


My ice-house rob as heretofore, 

And steal my artichokes no more ;— 
Poor Patty Blount no more be seen 
Bedraggled on the walks so green ; 
Plump Jobnny Gay will now elope, 
And there no more will dangle Pope. 
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went unpreferred,* or to rejoice 
that in this instance literature was 
saved the disgrace of receiving its 
due honours through the mistress 
of a king. 

This agreeable partnership of 
business and pleasure was abruptly 
concluded by the departure of 
Swift for Ireland, whence he had 
received intelligence that Mrs. 
Johnson, celebrated and lamented 
in literature by the name of Stella, 
had been attacked by a dangerous 
illness, He left in Pope’s hands 
the manuscript of Gulliver's Travels, 
a book which had been long on the 
stocks, and had been revised for 
the press and subjected to the 
criticisms of his friends Pope, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, and Bolingbroke, if not 
others besides, at Twickenham. 
Mystery, which is one of the stan- 
dard literary arts, and likewise fell 
in with Swift's humour—an_ art 
which had a peculiar propriety 
when employed in ushering into 
the world such a composition as 
Gulliver’s T'ravels — assisted in 
winning for that remarkable book 
a general attention. When those 
who affect to have particular in- 
formation on literary matters make 
it a fashion to speculate and broach 
opinions about the author of a new 
book, all such as think it necessary 
to take part in and repeat these 
discussions are compelled at least 
to read the subject of them, When 
the author of the travels was in- 
quired after, the bookseller could 
give no better account than that in 
a dark night the MS. was dropped 
at his door from a hackney coach ; 
and had the letters addressed by 
his friends to Swift been opened 
from the post-bag, it would have 
been found that they spoke of this 
book as of something whose exis- 
tence they were for the first time 
announcing to the Dean. Gay 
wrote on 17th November, 1726, 
‘You may see by this that you are 
not much injured by being sup- 
posed the author of this piece. If 
you are, you have disobliged us, 
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and two or three of your best 
friends, in not giving us the least 
hint of it while you were with us, 
and in particular Dr. Arbuthnot, 
who says it is ten thousand pities 
he had not known it, he could have 
added such abundance of things 
upon every subject.’ Pope gra- 
tified the Dean’s mad whim by 
writing, ‘ By computing the time [ 
found it was after you left Eng- 
land, so for my part I suspend my 
judgment.’ And Swift casually 
mentions a book having been sent 
him called Gulliver's T'ravels, and 
relates that an Irish bishop said 
‘it was full of improbable lies, and 
that for his part he hardly believed 
a word of it.’ 

Two more very celebrated works 
complete the fruits of this and 
another reunion of the literary 
brotherhood at Twickenham, from 
the end of April to that of August, 
1727, which was suddenly termi- 
nated by the somewhat uncere- 
monious departure of Swift—deaf, 
giddy,and mad—shortly to be him- 
self one of his own Struldbrugs. 
Gay’s Fables, written for the melio- 
ration and education of the puerile 
Duke of Cumberland, appeared in 
1726; and the first two volumes of 
the Miscellanies of Pope and Swift 
attracted the admiration of those 
who were not abused, and kindled 
the wrath of those who were, in 
June of the next year. The Dean, 
true to his apathy for literary fame, 
relinquished to Pope not only the 
business of selection and the prac- 
tice of all the other contrivances of 
trading literary chicane in which 
the son of a London hosier was s0 
consummate a master, but resigned 
to him, as some return for his trouble 
and his hospitality, his own share 
of the profits. These volumes, 
together with the Dunciad, pub- 
lished a year or two later, while 
illustrative of his literary friend- 
ships, open also to us the more 
copious subject of Pope’s literary 
quarrels, The apologetic preface 
to the Miscellanies, dated from 


* The Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, soon after his disappointment, took him 
into their house, where, as with his brother authors, he was fondled like a child. 


The Duke managed his pecuniary affairs for him, entrusting him only with a little 
pocket-money now and then, 
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Twickenham, exposes the misfor- 
tunes that beset an author whose 
writings are in request, and com- 
plains of E. Curll, a roguish book- 
seller, but the occasionally blind 
and unconscious instrument of 
Pope’s underhand designs — in 
short, both a knave and fool, who 
was in the habit of publishing any 
composition of these two authors 
that he could obtain, and affixed 
their names to some pieces as 
offensive to decency as to religion, 
which if they had written they 
certainly never intended to own. 
The memoirs of Scriblerus included 
a contribution of Arbuthnot. The 
chapter on the Bathos, or Art of 
Seating in Poetry, was the prelude 
to the Dunciad. The satirist there 
discovers an analogy between 
several unpleasant animals, such as 
flying-fishes, didappers, porpoises, 
parrots, and certain writers whose 
names were designated by initial 
letters. Pope presently declared 
that these letters were placed quite 
atrandom. No one believed him, 
and he proved himself false by the 
Dunciad, which was written to 
revenge himself on all his critics, 
and which more openly attacks 
those whose initials had been in 
the Bathos connected with por- 
poises and ostriches. Retaliation 
was never more complete. The 
abuse he lavishes on Grub-street 
far exceeds any that its inhabitants 
had ever bestowed upon him. He 
represents authors not honoured 
with his acquaintance as a race 
destitute of all those external 
adornments which render men re- 
spectable in the eyes of the world, 
and the consequences of his attack 
were serious in the extreme. 
Having completed his ascent of 
Parnassus, Pope seemed determined 
to have the whole mountain for 
himself and his friends. He is 
always hinting that there was no 
one of wisdom or honesty who was 
not his acquaintance. Dennis 
Cibber, and Theobald were all 
placed in his Index Expurgatorius : 
they must have been dunces, for 
they were not the friends of Pope. 
His onslaught on the wretched 
authors who, infesting the woods 
and morasses, had impeded him in 
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his ascent, deserves the name rather 
of a hunt than a fight, for Pope 
gained reputation in the contest, 
while it was utter extermination to 
those poor scribblers who lived by 
their pens. No one would employ 
a hack author after he had received 
a wound in the Dunciad. 

But this was not a mere pen and 
paper quarrel. Men of refinement 
thought that Pope had gone too far. 
His friends advised him to take 
alexipharmics, and_ people ae 
of hired assassins loitering about 
his villa, of decayed dunces, perish- 
ing pedants, and starving scribblers, 
concealed in the thickets of Peter- 
sham, and prepared to take that 
vengeance with their sticks which 
they could not with their pens. 
Across the river were, and happily 
still are, the old prim avenues of 
Ham, well backed by Petersham 
Wood. In these shady spaces of 
philosophy Pope often strolled; 
and the walks, the house, the for- 
bidding iron gates—and, ladies say, 
the flowers—are preserved to us 
just the same as in the days of the 

uke and Duchess of Lauderdale; 
as if it had all been petrified when 
they died, and there are still un- 
opened those massive and forbid- 
ding-looking old gates through 
which no one has passed since 
Charles II. After the Dunciad 
Pope is said to have had a tall 
Irishman and a large Danish dog 
to attend him, and to have always 
carried pistols. To removeerroneous 
rumours he publicly advertised in 
the following form that he had not 
been whipped : ‘ Whereas, there has 
been a scandalous paper cried aloud 
about the streets, under the title of 
“A Pop upon Pope,” insinuating 
that I was whipped in Ham Walks 
on Thursday last ; This is to give 
notice, that I did not stir out of 
my house at Twickenham on that 
day, and the same is a malicious 
and ill-grounded report. A. P’— 
Daily Post, June 14th, 1728. 

The advertisement was a direct 
answer to a pamphlet which there 
is every reason to believe was the 
joint production of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu and Lord Hervey. 
It was entitled, A Pop upon Pope ; 
ora true and faithful Account of a 
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late horrid and barbarous Whipping 
committed on the body of Sawney 
Pope, Poet, as he was wnnocently 
walking in Ham Walks, near the 
river of Thames, meditating verses 
Jor the good of the Public. Supposed 
to have been done by two evil-disposed 
persons out of spite and revenge for a 
ess lampoon which the said 
Poet had writ upon them. The 
narrative states that two gentlemen 
came up to Pope, and, ‘knowing 
him perfectly well, partly by his 
back and partly by his face, walked 
a turn or two with him, when, en- 
tering into a conversation (as we 
hear on the Dunciad, a pretty poem 
of the same poet’s writing), on a 
sudden one of the gentlemen hoisted 
r Master Pope, the poet, on his 
ack, whilst the other drew out 
from under his coat a long hicken 
rod (as we are informed, made out 
of a stable-broom), and with the said 
long rod did, with great violence 
and unmerciful hand, strike Master 
Pope * * *. The whipping over. 
good Mrs. B—— (Blount), a good 
charitable woman and near neigh- 
bour of Master Pope’s, at Twicken- 
ham, chancing to come by, took him 
up in her apron and carried him to 
the waterside, where she got a boat 
to convey him home.’ 

But Pope cared little for personal 
threats. He would rather have had 
his life taken than his immortality. 
A dagger would have wounded less 
cruelly than an insult on his genius: 
no blow could have given greater 

ain than an adverse criticism. Yet 

e loved to collect the attacks upon 
him. He had them bound up in 
volumes of all sizes, and prefixed 
this motto,‘ Behold, my desire is that 
mine adversary had written a book; 
surely I would take it upon my 
shoulder, and bind it as a crown. to 
me.’ Was there ever such a crown 
for a bard? But Pope liked to mix 
thorns with his laurels. Though he 
hated those who had furnished him 
with the thorns, he delighted in 
them as a testimony that he was 
worth attacking. So much envy 
was the surest sign of admiration. 

Thus Pope revenged himself on 
Grub-street. Now in the decline 
of his life, surrounded by the graves 
of his early friends, he assumed 


philosophy. In the recesses of his 
grotto, the poet was growing dul] 
to the beauties of the winding 
river and the woodland scenery, 
and he sequestered himself for 
higher conversation. ‘Where nobly 

nsive St. John sat and thought.’ 

any consider that the result of 
St. John’s thinking in the grotto 
was the communication to Pope of 
a philosophic system on which the 
Essay on Man was founded; but 
this is disputed, and nothing seems 
certain about Pope’s philosophy 
except that it was not Pope’s, and 
it is not perhaps to be objected to 
him that the scheme was not his, 
One whio had spent his life in a 
pursuit where resemblance is the 
suggestive principle of ideas, could 
not expect at this first attempt to 
be a skilful labourer in the vineyard 
of those who study the differences 
of things. The world has yet to 
see the first poet who shall, with 
the cold penetration of Aristotle, 
form a passable system of philo- 
sophy and embellish it with all a 
poet’s fire. How well the dulce of 
the poet’s art may be blended with 
the utile of a philosophic master 
has been shown us in the splendid 
failure of Lucretius, and in this 
essay,of which the verses are Pope’s, 
but the philosophy, it is said, is due 
to Bolingbroke. 

I have spoken of Pope as an 
artist. I wish to speak of his villa 
as a studio. It was far different 
from so many of the surrounding 
edifices—the retreats of rich and idle 
citizens—for Pope treated this asa 
business establishment, and stored 
his five acres of land with appliances 
for verse-making. The shrubs, the 
trees, the vistas, and the monuments 
made to order, according to con- 
tract, by gardeners, bricklayers, and 
masons, were not elegant amuse- 
ments, but stock in trade for cere- 
brofacturing pastorals. He engaged 
the services of the Corydons and 
Damons, who, with many of their 
fellow agricultural labourers, have 
since been compelled. by the spirit 
of the age to emigrate, for Mr. 
Tennyson, when he is making 4 
rustic poem, economizes labour, and 
completes the work by the ma- 
chinery of diction, without hiring 
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any swains to warble or to weep. 
This hired rurality of Pope was 
exactly what the courtiers and fine 
ladies who came to him liked. Real 
country would have been too wild, 
too dirty, too fatiguing, too coarse 
forthem. Here all was trim and 
neat—a poet singing pastorals in a 
grotto was actually to be seen and 
talked to by driving up straight 
from Court, without changmg 
horses, to a small door, seven feet 
by four, and asking a plushed and 
powdered footman whether Mr. Pope 
was at home, and to take in Lady 
Dandina’s compliments to him, and 
she would be very glad to see him. 
So the contemplations of nature 
were cut short, and the Muse was 
sent about her business while Pope 
gave audience and recited his last 
effusion to the fine lady. This was 
nature reduced to art with a ven- 
geance. <A little later they peopled 
their mock wildernesses with 
Ossians—wild men of the woods 
endowed with the morbid refine- 
ment of the eighteenth century. 
So miserably false are the imita- 
tions of simplicity. 

It is remarkable how universally 
this is the case ; how, in the ages of 
over-refinement, the exalted of the 
earth, in the midst of their splen- 
dour and their profligacy, listen 
with the same interest to poets 
talking of the nature that buds and 
blossoms and dies around them, as 
they would to a traveller describing 
a foreign country which they had 
never seen. It wasa bad change, 
thought Juvenal, when starving 
Clio left the valleys of Aganippe, 
and went into the servants’ offices 
ina great mansion in Rome; and 
doubtless the great people of that 
house quite liked, by way of change, 
to hear how shepherds lived. In 
the court of Hiero—one of the 
greatest luxury and splendour of 
ancient times—there was silence 
when one gentle voice sang of 
Thyrsis and the Goatherd; of Thyr- 
sis, who, if the Muses claimed the 
best. sheep of the flock, deserved 
the next ; of the goatherd, afraid to 
pipe at mid-day while tired Pan 
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was resting; how the boy was 
sitting on the stone fence of the 
vineyard and making traps for 
locusts instead of watching the 
grapes and his satchel, and how 
one wily fox stole the ripe bunches 
while the other carried off the boy’s 
dinner ; how the rustic maiden sat 
smiling alternately on the two 
swains who warbled for her love, 
she caring for neither; how Agon 
went to the Olympic games, and 
his flocks and herds pined for him 
when away ; how the gentle shep- 
herd, Damoetas, contemplated his 
personal advantages in the still 
ocean, and thought them not un- 
worthy of female admiration. And 
so in the artificial days of English 
royalty, you might have heard 
ladies in powder, with black patches 
for beauty spots, and gentlemen in 
full-bottomed wigs, with unim- 
peachable ruffles and most pacific 
swords, admiring—and to their 
credit be it said, sincerely admiring 
—that touching little piece of de- 
scription which is as celebrated as 
anything John Gay wrote,* of two 
lovers who were caught in a storm, 
and took refuge together on a hay- 
cock, where both were killed by 
the same stroke of lightning, so 
that they who were to be united in 
matrimony were instead united in 
death. 

I would illustrate what I mean 
by a comparison which may appear 
odd, but is not wholly mappro- 
priate. Reader, if you be a man of 
towns and cities you have, I am 
sure, stopped at the bend of some 
green lane, the entrance to an old 
English village, and contemplated 
with a pleasurable gaze the last 
homes of the village patriarchs. It 
is a field separated from those 
around it by a low wall of stones 
—the grass grows long, but not 
rank; here and there a green 
mound is protected by a slight 
covering of wicker-work prepared 
by the fond hands of those to whom 
an inscription would have been no 
memori Here all is nature: 
what though the sheep that feed 
between the mounds, half-hidden 


* Some antiquaries pretend that it was written by Pope, and published by him 


with Gay’s name. 


The fact is immaterial to. our purpose. 
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in the grass, were driven there by 
human hands for human purposes 
—what though the shepherd boy 
leans whistling against the wall, 
and two girls in black sit or 
on the only brick tomb in the fiel 
—what though these old yews were 
planted for Saxon bowmen ;—these 
adorn, not violate Nature. It is a 
field that angels would not disdain 
to tread ; it is worthy of its name 
—‘ God’s Acre.’ 

Within sound of the drayman’s 
oath and the rolling of his waggon ; 
within sound of the cabman’s jeer 
and the potboy’s slang; within 
sight of the tall garret and the 
smockfrocks hung out from its 
window to dry ; within sight of the 
workshop glass front, dulled with 
the sweat of the operatives’ breath ; 
within sight of the pawnbroker’s 
attic,where those operatives’ clothes 
lie pledged and unredeemed—en- 
closed by a tall brick wall, with a 
crest of bottle bottoms, entered by 
a rusty iron gate with a lead- 
coloured tin screen behind it—with 
two rotten apple-stalls to guard the 
entrance by day, and two gas- 


burners to shine over it by night 
—reeks the city graveyard. God 


made the stone, but he made it 
not to lie in parallelograms green 
and damp, with the cold ‘In 
Memoriam’ rotting in the rain that 
settles in its letters—he made the 
ground, but he made it not to lie 
black and saturated with corrupted 
human gore, so that you pick your 
way from stone to stone from very 
horror of it. He made the earth to 
exhale, but to exhale freshness and 
life, not to send up the deadly mist 
of putrifying humanity through 
which the gas-lamp faintly glim- 
mers. He made the tomb of those 
dear to us to be a source of contem- 
plation, a place for holy thoughts ; 
not a scene of disgust—not to stink 
in the nostrils of the living. 

And men feel he did not. It is 
too much, this reeking graveyard ; 
it is too vile this mouldy pavement 
—there is too much of man in it, 
too little of God. The rector thinks 
so; he has a proposal to make— 
admiring churchwardens and affec- 
tionate beadles approve. The stones 
are taken away or made to stand 
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upright; some cartloads of turf 
come to the deadman’s gate, when 
the entrance happens not to be 
blocked up with a hearse—a nur- 
sery gardener receives a commis- 
sion, and lo! we walk among firs 
and lilacs, and rose-trees that will] 
not bloom, and chrysanthemums 
that will. Dowagersalight from their 
carriages to tread the well-rolled 
gravel path, and skip from one dear 
departed to another without soiling 
their satin shoes. The broken- 
down gardener from the workhouse 
is mowing the grass, the sparrow 
chirps amorously on the ivy, which 
has not yet reached the bottle bot- 
toms. ‘It is, dear rector, I assure 
you, quite a rural scene; so gratify- 
ing to the feelings—such a change 
But look !—the garret windows are 
there still, the clothes of the opera- 
tives are sold or moth-eaten, and 
where are they—the unclothed ? 
Now first, we have nature with 
the not incongruous doings of man, 
the poetry of Homer, of Spenser, 
of Allan Ramsay ; we have, secondly, 
man’s deeds and nature out of 
sight—read for this the verses of 
Dryden, Gay, Phillips, and other 
court wits. Lastly, we have man 
as artificial as ever, mocking nature, 
buying nature by the cartload from 
nursery gardens, stepping out from 
drawing-rooms into tame wilder- 
nesses, Here is your court pastoral, 
How much Pope was directed to 
take this line of poetry by natural 
disposition, or how much he was 
led to it by the taste of the times, 
is a question which may be left to 
those who employ themselves in 
such speculations, It is enough 
now to assert that when he arose 
a young and flexible poet, the Eng- 
lish language, framed and moulded 
by rougher and more mighty 
hands, had need of a minuter 
workman to polish and to perfect 
it. That workman it found in 
Pope, and since his time, great as 
are the poems that have been 
written, nothing has been done 
towards the further comple- 
tion in strength and harmony of 
the English poetic style, for no- 
thing seemed to be wanting. Eng- 
lish prose at the same time received 
the finishing stroke, from Addison, 
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and Swift, and Bolingbroke. In 
1755, came out the dread dictionary 
which took two folios to say to the 
English language ‘Thus far hast 
thou gone, no further shalt thou 
go, and since that time it has been 
unlawful to invent English. 

And why was the reign of Queen 
Anne the literary age of England? 
Is it merely a question of supply 
and demand? Is Goethe right 
when he says that poets cannot sing 
unless they are heard, and as hear- 
ing orders implies obedience, so 
hearing poets implies patronizing 
them. There is poor literature 
without a Meczenas, And if gen- 
tlemen like to assert that the 
Meczenas of this day is the public 
I am well content, but I woul 
advise no friend of mine who had 
a choice to select so respectable 
and volatile a patron. It would 
seem indeed that the occupation 
which leads to the height of power 
and wealth will always be followed 
by the brightest spirits of the age, 
and it is a problem not insoluble 
to trace and explain the man- 
ner in which, apparently in every 
nation, the order of favoured occu- 
pations revolves. First we have 
presented to us the theological and 
the military age. Every gentle- 
man was a soldier or a priest; the 
highest offices of State were open to 
these professions alone. Then rose 
others to compete with them. 
When the priestly power fell from 
its great eminence, ie ers rose to 
take the lay offices ; and legal occu- 
pations, which had formerly been 

ut the bye-work of the ecclesiastic, 
who thought more of his breviary 
than of his corpus juris civilis, now 
led to the height of political power, 
and therefore won to themselves the 
choicest men of the age. As arms 
and ecclesiasticism slowly declined, 
alongside of the law the literary 
profession rose to eminence. When 
to be a successful author was to 
be a man of political power, when 
(in days not, I presume, needing 
Administrative Reform) to write a 
passable book was to obtain a 
Necretaryship of State or an Am- 
bassadorship abroad ; when to be 
& poet was to be the companion 
of the highest aristocrats and the 
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favoured of the court, then rose 
literature to an eminence which it 
had never attained before; and 
now that the highest prizes of the 
State are no longer open to those 
who are only authors, literature 
has ceased to draw to itself all the 
cleverness of the age. 

The literary age of a nation—for 
example, that of Pericles in Greece, 
that from Cicero to Augustus in 
Rome, that of Lorenzo de Medici at 
Florence, that from Louis XIV. to 
the revolution in France, and that 
from Queen Anne to George IV. in 
England—seems to be contemporary 
with the arrival of the aristocracy 
of the country at its greatest pitch 
of refinement ; for we find always 
the upper classes highly culti- 
vated—the lower just beginning 
to be educated. Then the aris- 
tocracy either falls before a des- 
potism of one or many, as in 
other countries, or as in England re- 
signs its position of exclusive emi- 
nence; and though books are read 
by thousands where before they 
were read by hundreds, there are 
not the same prizes open to the 
authors, and genius becomes more 
material and money-getting. He 
who would have risen to eminence 
by fitting and trimming verses in 
the eighteenth century, will make 
a fortune in the nineteenth by out- 
fitting and clothing emigrants ; he 
who would have invented a new 
style of writing in Queen Anne’s 
reign, will invent a new machine 
in Queen Victoria’s. And those 
who pursue literature as a trade 
write fast and carelessly, for so 
their banker’s book fills better in a 
democratic society, than if they 
wrote slowly and correctly. Nay, 
even correct and finished writing 
comes to be looked upon as aristo- 
cratic jargon. We are poe men, 
we speak what we think, what do 
we want with the useless luxury of 
speaking these thoughts in a fas- 
tidious way? the many-headed 
democracy exclaims ; and his obse- 
quious writer, the courtier of the 
many, is only too happy to fall in 
with such a view. What will pos- 
terity care for him? He answers, 
what do I care for posterity if I 
have my money ? 

DD 
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MADAME RECAMIER+#* 


A MAN may be weary of hearing 
Aristides designated as the 
Just without being an advocate of 
ostracism ; and we trust we may 
escape the imputation of wishing 
to proscribe a gentle memory, 
though we say that the remem- 
brance of Madame Récamier re- 
mains coupled in our minds with 
tedious reminiscences of fulsome 
eulogy. For many years, on the 
other side of the Channel, each 
successful candidate who made his 
first speech at the French Academy ; 
every statesman who published a 
fragment of his Memoirs, and 
sought to propitiate all parties by 
an offering at the altar of concilia- 
tion; every young and ambitious 
politician who, while striving to 
take possession of the future, con- 
sidered it decorous and perhaps 
useful to give one wave of the 
censer in the direction of the Past ; 
every writer who deplored the ob- 
vious decay of urbanity and polite- 
ness in France, and the decline of 
female influence in her salons, 
thought himself obliged to pay a 
passing tribute to Madame Réca- 
mier. Moreover, her name had 
been linked, during the last thirty 
years of their joint lives, with that 
of Chateaubriand—the most devout 
practiser of self-idolatry and the 
most ardent lover of Fame, even 
under its most pueriie aspects, 
whom the world has ever seen; 
and the incense offered at his 
shrine in recognition of many noble 
and chivalrous qualities, and un- 
doubted talent, was generally shared 
by his devoted and faithful priestess, 
There was something unsubstantial 
and nauseating in so much unqua- 
lified praise which induced us to 
withhold our homage until the day 
of truth—the day of Memoirs, which 
comes sooner or later for all French- 
women of any note—should have 
arrived. We were curious to learn 
by what art—we will not say by 
what arts—a woman of obscure 
birth, who was not an artist, who 
never published a single line, who 


filled no high station, performed no 
great deed, suffered for no cause, 
and has not even left the record of 
one witty saying, became an his- 
torical character to whom all writers 
must accord a place if they attempt 
to deal with the social history of 
France during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Nor was hers, as far as family 
was concerned, reflected celebrity. 
Her father and her husband were 
men of no note ; brothers and sons 
she had none. Even the large for- 
tune she enjoyed during her youth, 
and which served to set her unsur- 
Pa beauty more fully in view, 

ad been lost, and still she retained 
her influence. Youth and even 
beauty, which by a rare privilege 
lingered long behind, passed away 
in turn, and still old friends and 
their descendants, and former lovers 
and former lovers’ sons—some of 
them hereditary bondsmen too— 
flocked to the Abbaye-au-Bois,where 
Madame Récamier, nearly blind, 
with a limited income and verging 
on threescore years and ten, still 
smiled and pleased. Where lay 
the secret of this long reign? lf 
we examine what were her chief 
characteristics, we find but two: 
great beauty and an intense desire 
to please ; but these were enough. 
Gifted with truly feminine suavity 
of temper, unhampered by any 
marked intellectual qualities of her 
own, nor indeed by decided per- 
sonal opinions of any kind, she de- 
voted all her energies—if such a 
word may be applied to so gentle a 
being—to the art of pleasing, and 
rosecuted that one object of her 
ife with unwearied perseverance— 
a quality more compatible than is 
generally supposed with great pli- 
ancy of disposition. That which 
to some other women might have 
seemed an effort, was for her, with 
her amiable and patient temper, the 
exercise of a natural gift. To use 
the words of her biographer :— 

She evinced for the pangs of mortified 
self-love a pity and a sympathy they but 


* Reminiscences and Letters selected from the Papers of Madame Récamier. 


Souvenirs et Lettres tirés des Papiers de Madame Récamier. 


Paris. 1859. 
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rarely meet with. None better than 
Madame Récamier knew how to bind up 
unavowed wounds, and soothe the bitter- 
ness of rivalry or literary hate. All those 
who have lived in her society have ex- 
perienced more or less that in all cases of 
moral suffering, in imaginary sorrows— 
which for some persons age so acute— 
she was the kindest of Sisters of Charity. 
In addition to the many charming gifts 
with which she had been endowed by 
nature, and which would have amply 
sufficed to account for the fascination she 
exercised, she possessed two rare qualities 
—she was a good listener, and could take 
interest in the concerns of others. 


We must add, that the love of 
praise and of celebrity by which so 
many others of her sex have been 
urged on to eminent virtue or emi- 
nent folly, merely induced her 
nicely-poised mind—of which nei- 
ther enthusiasm nor passion ever 
for one instant destroyed the equi- 
librium—to seek in the fame of 
others a support for her own em- 
pire. While even the most obscure 
and humble homage was well re- 
ceived, her most irresistible smiles 
and most delicate flatteries were 
reserved for persons of talent or 
renown; and, if we may be for- 


given the homely comparison, she 
contrived to be dainty while grati- 


fying an inordinate appetite. She 
found her reward: the friend of 
Madame de Stael, of Benjamin 
Constant, and of Chateaubriand, 
the sympathizing mourner with 
dethroned princes and exiled prin- 
cesses, the consoler of illustrious 
misfortunes, occupied public atten- 
tion long after the Queen of Beauty 
would have been forgotten. 

The public is often surprised to 
discover that admirable collections 
in the domain of science or of art 
are the property of individuals 
whose personal means seem scarcely 
to have been adequate to the pur- 
chase of the treasures they possess ; 
the fact is only to be accounted for 
by the indomitable perseverance 
which constitutes the chief charac- 
teristic of a collector of any kind. 
Madame Récamier was a collector 
of men. 

This desire to become the centre 
of an illustrious circle, and to be 
surrounded by celebrated men, who, 
While they never forgot for an 
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instant that the object of their 
attachment was a woman, were 
neither to be imfortunate lovers 
nor jealous rivals, has at all periods 
been a leading feature in the lives 
of many of Madame Récamier’s 
countrywomen, History, as she 
garners up in eachésucceeding age 
her literary harvests in France, has 
often bound up her glorious sheaves 
with the gentle bond of female in- 
fluence and inscribed on them a 
woman’s name. But in one respect 
Madame Récamier differed widely 
from most of her predecessors, who 
but too often sacrificed their repu- 
tation to a desire for notoriety ; she 
set a full value on her good name, 
and guarded it most vigilantly. To 
a certain degree she even took pre- 
cautionary measures against the 
malevolent interpretations of pos- 
terity; and there is something 
puerile, and almost over-prudent 
too, in her obstinate refusal to re- 
turn the despairing letters of a 
rejected lover—Lucien Bonaparte, 
who feared, and with reason, that 
they might one day render him 
ridiculous. His letters were piti- 
lessly bequeathed to her niece and 
biographer, Madame Lenormant, 
who in her turn preserves them, 
she tells us, as vouchers for her 
aunt’s virtue! (comme Virrécusable 
témoignage de sa vertu.) In these 
volumes—we will say it once for 
all—there is too much emphasis 
laid on the heroine’s preternatural 
purity ; a little too much for good 
faith, and a great deal too much 
for good taste. Madame Récamier, 
to speak plainly, appears to us 
to have spent one-half of her 
life in creating passionate attach- 
ments by her incomparable beauty 
and delicate ministering to the 
self-love of others, and to have 
devoted the, other half to the 
taming down of those attachments 
into friendship. That this was 
a perilous task to undertake none 
will venture to deny, and a woman 
to accomplish it should have a cool 
head and a cool—we do not say a 
cold—heart as her auxiliaries. That 
she did accomplish it seems equally 
undeniable, thereby realizing the 
dream of many a woman and of 
almost every Parisian. It would 
DD2 
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be curious, however, to compute, 
were the thing possible, the amount 
of suffering inflicted on good and 
great men, and on good and plain 
women, by this lovely and amiable 
being during the course of her 
triumphs. We are not disposed to 
break a butterfly upon a wheel, or 
invidiously to investigate testimony 
which we are bound in courtesy to 
consider as unimpeachable; we 
will only say that if among the fair 
readers of this panegyric there be 
any—we are aware that we are 
dealing with improbabilities—who, 
from the fear of causing pain, have 
on any one occasion—all things are 
possible—denied themselves the 
pleasure of pleasing, they may fairly 
consider themselves aggrieved by 
this apotheosis of insatiate coquetry. 

The catalogue of Madame Réca- 
mier’s conquests makes the far- 
famed list—the mille e tre—of Don 
Giovanni shrink into insignificance. 
There are crowned heads without 
number : first and foremost, he who 
was to be Napoleon L. ; then Berna- 
dotte, the future King of Sweden ; 
the Prince, afterwards King, of 
Wurtemberg; the Hereditary 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenburgh- 


Strelitz; the Prince of Bavaria; 
our Prince of Wales ; the Dukes of 
Beaujolais and Montpensier, bro- 
thers of Louis Philippe ; and last, not 
least, Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
of whom we shall have to speak 


hereafter. Next we find more than 
crowned heads: Wellington, Met- 
ternich, Duke Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, Benjamin Constant, 
Canova, Ballanche, and Chateau- 
briand. Madame Lenormant, in 
the true spirit of her heroine, has 
chronicled them all—at least we 
hope so—from the discerning young 
gentleman who at the early age of 
six became enamoured of the baby- 
beauty, and whose name Madame 
Récamier always remembered with 
complacency, down to the morose 
octogenarian, whose selfish affec- 
tion shed a gloom over her 
latter years—the Grand-Lama of 
the Abbaye-au-Bois, as Beyle 
(Stendhall) irreverently termed him 
—Chateaubriand. That the me- 
moirs of such a woman would be 
interesting was obvious, that they 
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would be difficult to write was 
more obvious still. She had 
usurped too great a place in other 
people’s lives to retain the right of 
publishing her own without re- 
striction. 

We could scarcely expect a com- 
lete biography, but we had hoped 
or a more living memorial—if we 

may use the words—than the one 
before us. Above all, we had hoped 
that it would contain more auto- 
biography and letters from Madame 
Récamier herself. From her own 
pen there are only three letters, 
addressed to her niece on very 
ordinary topics, It had been well 
known many years before her 
death that she had, partly at least, 
written her memoirs, and Chateau- 
briand has borrowed from them 
several pages for his Mémoires 
@ Outre-tombe. Moreover, she had 
preserved all the letters she had 
received from eminent persons, and 
was not chary of showing them, 
even when they were of that nature 
which is supposed to render them 
fit for the perusal of one person 
only. The correspondence of Ben- 
jamin Constant, for instance—con- 
sisting almost exclusively of love- 
letters, the most impassioned 
perhaps that were ever penned—was 
communicated, to our knowledge, 
to several persons whom she con- 
sulted on the expediency of pub- 
lishing it! However jealous they 
might be of their fair fame, ladies 
who wore their bridal wreath in the 
fearful year 1793, who smiled under 
the Directory in the salons of Barras, 
who danced the shawl-dance for an 
admiring public under the Consu- 
late, and sat for their picture in 
antique costume to David and 
Gérard, could not be expected to 
have the same ideas of propriety 
as their descendants in the present 
day. The letters of Benjamin 
Constant were, at the time of 
Madame Récamier’s death, in the 
possession of Madame Louise Colet, 
a lady who on several occasions, 
when her literary labours have 
brought her before the public, has 
shown more zeal than discretion. 
She maintained that they had 
been put into her hands for the 
purpose of publication ; and some 
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of our readers may remember that 
the heirs of Madame Récamier in- 
stituted a suit to recover possession. 
We are far from disapproving the 
decision of the judges in that case, 
and cannot admit for one instant 
that the letters of private indi- 
viduals become the property of any 
person into whose hands they may 
fall; but when in the work before 
us we find no mention made of this 
long correspondence and the sub- 
sequent trial, and but one letter 
from Benjamin Constant of the 
most commonplace description, we 
are naturally led to conclude that 
in other instances likewise, though 
no untruth may be put forward, 
some truth may be withheld. These 
volumes, written with great femi- 
nine dexterity and guarded reserve, 
contain much interesting matter, 
but do not possess—even in the 
fragments of autobiography—that 
indescribable charm which so often 
distinguishes French memoirs. 
Madame Récamier, from diffidence 
of her own powers, was always 
averse to any kind of literary ‘com- 
position, even in the shape of letters 
to her most intimate friends ; and 
when overtaken by blindness, 
readily relinquished her unfinished 
task, and ordered her autobiography 
to be destroyed. Her commands 
were obeyed, but some fragments, 
we are told, were found among her 
other papers, and are published in 
the present work. We are disposed 
to regret that they are not more 
numerous, albeit they display no 
literary talent, for they are modestly 
and simply written, Of the spirit 
in which she would have composed 
her memoirs we can form some 
idea from the following remark :— 


As she had throughout life limited her 
ambition to being a loving and intelligent 
link (un lien affectweux et intelligent) 
between noble hearts and superior minds, 
in like manner she had considered herself 
as merely called upon in the memoirs of 
her life to collect testimony in favour of 
her friends. 

Madame Lenormant, her adopted 
daughter, has in turn undertaken 
this labour of love, and has exe- 


cuted it, as we said before, very. 


ably and delicately, especially if 
we take into consideration the pro- 
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gramme of unconditional laudation 
which she seems to have imposed 
upon herself. Her introduction is 
as well written an eulogy as we re- 
member to have read, but alas! it 
is an eulogy; and as we laid down 
the book a vague notion stole over 
our minds that we had been assist- 
ing at a sitting of the French 
Academy! Never was the figura- 
tive expression of ‘embalming a 
memory more strictly true; and 
the very volumes seem to emit a 
fragrance of dead roses at once 
irritating and enervating. Such is 
the frailty of human nature, that 
one thousand pages of unqualified 
praise, dispensed to almost every 
person whose name is mentioned, 
are apt to make a caviller of the 
best-disposed reader. 

When a new saint is to be added 
to the Roman Catholic calendar, 
and the process of canonization is 
pending, while priests are busy 
bringing to light the good deeds 
and miracles performed by the can- 
didate for saintship, there is always 
one person whose business it is to 
show cause why he should not be 
admitted to that honour, and who 
is popularly designated as the 
‘Devil's advocate.” We have re- 
marked that when, in a biography, 
the voice of this personage is not 
to be detected, the reader is but too 
often inclined to take the part upon 
himself. For instance, had Madame 
Lenormant’s picture possessed the 
shades which were necessary to give 
it a life-like appearance, we should 
have been better disposed to admire 
the extensive vocabulary she has at 
her disposal to express the minutest 
subdivisions of a certain order of 
feelings which it was her heroine’s 
fate to inspire souniversally. Pas- 
sionate attachment, enthusiastic 
friendship, tender esteem, irre- 
sistible attraction, affectionate in- 
fluence, are terms that give but a 
faint idea of the untranslateable 
definitions which must bewilder 
any reader unacquainted with the 
ambiguous euphemisms of Parisian 
society. 

We have dwelt on the situation 
which Madame Récamier held in 
respect to her numerous friends ; 
for it was to her friends she owed 
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her infiuence, and to that influence 
must be attributed the interest that 
attaches to her biography. Her 
life presents perhaps as few striking 
incidents as that of any person 
living in Paris at the same time 
and in the same society ; neverthe- 
less, we are disposed to give a 
sketch of it to our readers as a 
means of introducing other per- 
sonages who combined to give her 
an importance which, but for the 
ower she derived from their col- 
ective value, would be inexplicable. 

Juliette Récamier was born at 
Lyons in 1777,and was the daughter 
of M. Jean Bernard, a notary of 
that town. Her mother, a very 

retty dressy woman, with a clear 
ead and a turn for business, ap- 
pears to have had the same talent 
as her daughter for making friends, 
for we are told that in 1784 she 
obtained for her husband the situ- 
ation of Receiver-General of Fi- 
nance in Paris, thanks to the pro- 
tection and under the ministry of 
M. de Calonne. When our heroine 
made her first appearance in the 
Parisian world, oa parents were 
leading as pleasant a life as could 
be led when the Reign of Terror 
was at hand; they kept a good 
house ; Madame Bernard cultivated 
the society of men of letters, had 
a box at the Théatre Frangais, and 
gave little suppers two or three 
times a week. Among their most 
constant visitors were Barrére, to 
whose protection the family owed 
their safety during the bloodiest 
— of the Revolution, and M. 
écamier, who was to be the hus- 
band of the fair Juliette. 

M. Récamier, though he played 
but a very secondary part in the 
life of the woman who bore his 
name, deserves some notice at our 
hands. We may as well confess at 
once that we have always enter- 
tained a secret sympathy for the 
supernumeraries on the stage of 
life, and have often felt curious to 
ascertain their opinion of the drama 
enacted around them and with their 
connivance. The great actors have 
it all too much their own way. 
Private as well as general history 
might, we think, be studied with 
advantage on what may be termed 
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the side of thelining. For instance, 
it might be curious to know why 
M. Récamier, who, at the age of 
forty-two, by his own free choice, 
married a louie girl of sixteen, 
never evinced for his young wife 
more than a strictly paternal regard; 
and why the generous and hos- 
pitable master of a house where 
the best society of Paris considered 
it an honour to be admitted, scarcely 
ever spent an evening in his 
own home. M. Récamier was an 
optimist in the widest sense of the 
word ; ever ready to oblige his 
friends with time, money, or advice, 
he as readily made up his mind to 
be separated from them by death. 
‘ Another drawer shut up, he would 
exclaim, and there ended the funeral 
oration. Pleased with everything 
and everybody, he was not fas- 
tidious as to his society, and, like 
many very good-natured people, 
seems to have attached little im- 
portance to the moral worth of 
those with whom he associated. 
This may explain to a certain point 
his commercial reverses. Nor was 
he more particular in his amuse- 
ments, for we find that during the 
Reign of Terror he was a constant 
attendant at the guillotine. He 
had seen the King and Queen, and 
many of his own friends and ac- 
quaintances, executed, with the view 
of hardening himself, he said, 
against the time when his own turn 
should come. Except on one occa- 
sion, when he was disobliging 
enough to demur to his wife’s pro- 
posal to divorce in order that she 
might marry another man, he ap- 
pears to have been the most in- 
dulgent as well as the most careless 
of husbands. Up to the day of his 
death, which occurred in 1830, at 
the age of eighty, he preserved the 
same habits. His wife had retired 
to live alone at the Abbaye-au-Bois, 
where he used to dine with her 
every day, his ostensible abode 
being with his niece, Madame 
Lenormant; his mornings were 
spent in an apartment he had hired 
in another quarter of the town for 
the reception of his private friends, 
and his evenings were devoted in- 
variably to visiting. Between these 
several homes he spent his life, and 
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we may safely conclude that to none 
of them could the Englishman’s 
definition of his house be applied. 
At any rate M. Récamier’s numerous 
‘castles’ had neither moat nor draw- 
bridge. 

When, in 1793, M. Récamier 
offered his hand to Juliette Bernard 
she was just sixteen, but appears to 
have accepted the wealthy banker 
without repugnance. He had 
always been kind and indulgent to 
her from her childhood, and had 
given her, as she herself said, her 
best dolls! The first few years of 
their married life were spent in 
comparative retirement, for in 1793 
it was as much as people could do 
to live at all; but when order was 
in some measure restored, and the 
survivors of the awful struggle 
sought to forget their past fears 
and bereavements in dissipation, 
Mme. Récamier became not only a 
celebrated but a popular beauty. 
Female triumphs were not in those 
days confined to the drawing-room, 
for there were no drawing-rooms, 
nor circles, nor coteries : those who 
courted pleasure sought it on 
neutral ground—in the theatres, 
public walks or subscription balls, 
and the queens of beauty were 
elected by universal suffrage. We 
may add that David’s school of 
art, which then predominated, 
taught the electors in this case to 
admire with almost pagan fervour 
the charms which the style of 
dress or undress of the day ex- 
hibited in all their sincerity. A 
beautiful woman, dressed like a 
beautiful statue, would sometimes 
create a mob, and could even divert 

ublic attention from a hero, as 
Madame Récamier had the honour 
of discovering on the occasion of 
her first seeing Bonaparte. 

In the month of December, 1797, 
the Directorial Government  re- 
solved to celebrate the return of 
the young general from his suc- 
cessful Italian campaign by a 
triumphal reception. In the court 
of the Luxembourg Palace an altar 
and a statue of Liberty were erected, 
at the foot of which the five Di- 
rectors took their stand in full 
Roman costume! The ministers, 
ambassadors, and chief public 
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functionaries were ranged on either 
side, and behind them were seats 
reserved for the invited, among 
whom Mme. Récamier found place. 
When to along harangue from M. 
de Talleyrand, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Bonaparte replied 
in a few brief and pithy sentences, 
Mme. Récamier, wishing to com- 
mand a full view of his counte- 
nance, stood up. This action drew 
attention towards her, and her sur- 
passing loveliness elicited from the 
crowd a long murmur of admira- 
tion. The hero of the day turned 
to discover what object could for 
an instant counterbalance the in- 
terest he excited, and the sight of 
a young and beautiful woman fail- 
ing to disarm his stern vanity, he 
darted one withering glance on his 
unconscious rival for popular ap- 
plause. It was, she said, a look of 
such unendurable harshness that 
she hastily resumed her seat. 

We have, however, better au- 
thority than even this story for 
believing in our heroine’s great 
beauty: we have the testimony of 
one of her fair cotemporaries, whose 
own very good looks had been 
highly prized, not only by others, 
but by herself. Madame Regnault 
de Saint-Jean d’Angély, speaking 
of her rivals in beauty with that 
impartiality which time teaches 
even the vainest women, used to 
say, that though others may have 
been more real/y beautiful, none 

roduced so great an effect as 

fadame Récamier. ‘I would bein 
a drawing-room,’ she said, ‘ charm- 
ing and captivating all beholders. 
Madame Récamier entered ; the 
brilliancy of her eyes, which were 
not, however, very large, and the 
incomparable fairness of her 
shoulders, eclipsed everything: she 
was truly dazzling. After a time 
it is true,’ Madame Regnault would 
add, ‘the real amateurs came back 
to me,’ 

It was about a couple of years 
later, in 1799, that Lucien Bonaparte 
conceived for Mme. Récamier the 

ion that he was to pour forth 
in some of the most ridiculous 
love-letters that were ever penned, 
which is saying a good deal, The 
name of Juliet, borne by his adored, 
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induced him to write in the cha- 
racter of Romeo. His letters, while 
they bear the impress of the bad 


taste and bombast of the times, 


give no indications in the writer of 
that vigour and decision of cha- 
racter which, a few months later, 
were to insure the success of the 
hazardous day of the 18th Bru- 
maire. We can easily understand 
that Lucien,on regaining his senses, 
should have wished to recover pos- 
session of his written effusions, and 
it seems hardly fair to have pre- 
served them, against his will, for 
publication after more than half a 
century. On this occasion M. 
Récamier does not appear to have 
acted even paternally towards his 
young wife, for we are told that he 
pointed out to her the danger of 
offending the brother of the all- 
powerful General Bonaparte, and 
advised a middle course between 
encouragement and complete re- 
jection. 

At Lucien’s house, Napoleon once 
more saw Mme. Récamier; and 
although it was the only time they 
exchanged a few words, she appears 
to have made a lasting impression, 
for many years later, after the 
general had become a consul, and 
the consul an emperor, we find 
Fouché, the Minister of Police, 
engaged in a negotiation the 
ostensible object of which was to 
induce Mme. Récamier to accept a 
situation in the Imperial household. 
Some of the readers of Mme. 
Lenormant’s book may be surprised 
to find Fouché, the savage pro- 
consul of Nevers, the man who 
directed the mitraillades of Lyons, 
playing a part which seems more 
properly to belong to the Lebel of 
a Louis XV., and with the con- 
nivance too of a princess of the 
Imperial family. This is not our 
view of the case ; baseness and cru- 
elty are so naturally allied, that to 
us Fouché’s life appears consistent. 
Our surprise lies another way. It 
is a curious circumstance, we think, 
that the Emperor Napoleon, who 
was notoriously insensible to the 
fascinations of beauty, and who, 
had he chosen to employ them, had 
more than any other man in the 
world at his disposal those means 
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of subjugation which are but too 
potent, on most female hearts, 
should invariably be represented 
in the character of a rejected suitor 
in the memoirs of all thé ladies of 
his day. 

The Consulate found Madame 


Récamier, notwithstanding her 
youth, already successfully at- 


tempting that system of concilia- 
tion which was to be the rule of her 
life. The émigrés were beginning 
to pour into pacified France, and 
they as well as the Bonapartists— 
the survivors of the wrecks of the 
Republic and of the old régime— 
found a cordial welcome in almost 
the only house where all could be 
admitted on equal terms. M. Ré- 
camier had purchased M. Necker’s 
splendid hotel, had furnished it 
magnificently, and in it his young 
wife kept open house. The pre- 
liminaries of this purchase first 
brought Madame Récamier ac- 
quainted with Madame de Stael, 
and their fast friendship, which 
lasted till death and knew no 
eclipse, was not the least surprising 
feature in the lives of two women 
who were both disposed to mono- 
polize the attention of all those 
who approached them. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that at 
the period of her intimacy with the 
author of Corinne, Mme. Récamier 
had no pretensions to those literary 
or intellectual gifts which her 
votaries discovered in her when 
her personal charms began to fade, 
and long after the troubled life of 
her illustrious friend had come to 
a close ; on the other hand Madame 
de Stael was not handsome, so that 
they may have acted as foils to each 
other. Certain is it that Mme. 
Récamier owed a lasting debt of 
gratitude to Mme. de Stael, who 
shared with her the affection of 
Mathieu de Montmorency, and 
bequeathed to her that of Chateau- 
briand. 

The Viscount Mathieu, after- 
wards Duke de Montmorency, who 
more than twenty years later was 
to represent France at the Congress 
of Verona, was one of the first 
among the émigrés who on their 
return from exile frequented Mme. 
Récamier’s house and was destined 
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to be her firmest and best friend. 
His illustrious name was his least 
recommendation. It was on a 
motion of his that the Constituent 
Assembly in the famous sitting of 
the 4th of August, 1789, had decreed 
the abolition of all feudal privileges. 
He had emigrated in 1792, and in 
Switzerland, where he had taken 
refuge, learned that his brother 
whom he tenderly loved had 
perished on the scaffold. In the 
agony of his grief he reproached 
himself with having encouraged at 
their birth the revolutionary prin- 
ciples which had borne such bloody 
fruits, and accused himself of 
having been indirectly accessory to 
his brother's death. From that 
time the lighthearted and even 
dissipated young man became an 
austere and fervent Catholic. We 
regret not to have space to tran- 
scribe some of his letters, full of 
earnest advice and tender solicitude. 
They are written under the dictation 
of a noble and unselfish heart, and 
it would have been well for Madame 
Récamier’s happiness had Mathieu 
de Montmorency remained her most 
loved as well as her truest friend. 
His friendship honoured and raised 
her in public opinion, and his coun- 
sels preserved her from many youth- 
ful follies; but when Chateaubriand 
took the first place in her affection, 
he retired to the background and 
played but a secondary part. There 
was no room for any one beside 
Chateaubriand. But we are an- 
ticipating. At the time we are 
writing of, Chateaubriand was com- 
paratively unknown, and Madame 
Récamier was a brilliant hostess, at 
whose house the Montmorencys 
and Barrére, Camille Jordan and 
Fouché, Madame de Stael and the 
Bonapartes, Bernadotte, Eugéne 
Beauharnais, and Moreau, could 
meet in apparent amity. 

There might be discovered, how- 
ever, an undercurrent of serious 
care beneath much apparent levity, 
and many anxious hearts in the 
splendid salons of the Rue de Mont 
Blanc. Bernadotte, among others, 
was seriously alarmed at the grow- 
ing ambition of Bonaparte, who, 
after having concentrated in his 
own hands almost sovereign power, 
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was evidently striving to render 
that power hereditary. He was of 
opinion that the First Consul might 
yet be arrested in his progress to- 
wards a throne. He considered 
that the first step to be taken was 
to form a deputation, which should 
be imposing by its numbers and 
the names it included, to wait upon 
Bonaparte, and represent to him, 
respectfully but firmly, that France 
had paid too dear for Liberty to 
see it wantonly sacrificed to the 
elevation of one man. The greater 
number of the generals of the 
Republic were already on Berna- 
dotte’s list; Moreau’s name—the 
most important of all, the only 
one which could at all weigh against 
that of Bonaparte—was alone want- 
ing. Bernadotte was eager to 
secure his adhesion, and Madame 
Récamier, who already enjoyed her 
peculiar privilege of being the con- 
fidant and secret-keeper of all her 
friends, undertook to bring the two 
generals together. They met fre- 
quently at her house: Moreau ap- 
peared to share the fears of Berna- 
dotte, but no arguments could 
induce him to come forward osten- 
sibly. He feared civil war, he said ; 
the friends of Liberty could reckon 
on him, and they would find him 
in their ranks if an insurrectionary 
movement took place, but he saw 
no immediate necessity for insti- 
gating one. Could some prophetic 
voice have told those two men their 
future fate, how great would have 
been their surprise! Of these two 
Republican champions of liberty 
and patriotism, one was to ascend 
a throne, the other was to die in the 
service of an Autocrat ; both were 
to bear arms against their country. 
But the throne of Sweden cast no 
prophetic shadow on the ball-room 
when Bernadotte was seeking for 
allies against despotism; and no 
vision of the future showed him 
his thirty thousand Swedes fighting 
at Leipsic in the allied armies of 
his brother-kings, or marching to 
the frontiers of France, to the very 
banks of the Rhine, where his re- 
spect for fatherland at last arrested 
him on the Verge of invasion. In 
good faith he sought to persuade 
Moreau, and at last, finding all his 
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efforts unavailing,exclaimed: ‘ You 
dare not take in hand the cause of 
Liberty, and Bonaparte, you say, 
dare not attack it. Well! Bona- 
_ will play you both false. 

iberty will perish in spite of our 
efforts, and you will be involved in 
its ruin without having struck a 
single blow!’ When some time 
later Moreau was implicated in the 
Cadoudal conspiracy, Madame 
Récamier recollected this conver- 
sation, and felt convinced that the 
man who had refused to act with 
Bernadotte, had not associated him- 
self in a perilous enterprise with 
strangers whose political opinions 
were different from his own. 

Bernadotte’s plan was relin- 
quished, and the usurper’s progress 
was unchecked even by a protest. 
Shortly after the arrest of Moreau, 
he was summoned to the Tuileries. 
‘ You see,’ said Bonaparte, abruptly, 
‘that the question is settled in my 
favour; France has declared for 
me, but she requires the aid of all 
her sons. Will you act with France 
and me, or stand alone? Berna- 
dotte’s reply could not be doubtful ; 
he was not a man to keep aloof and 
stand alone. He feigned no friend- 
ship, but promised his co-operation; 
and when a few months later Bona- 
parte assumed the imperial crown, 
Bernadotte officiated at the sacre as 
a Marshal of the Empire. 

The prediction of Bernadotte was 
to be accomplished, and Moreau, 
who would not strike a blow for 
freedom, was to be crushed beneath 
its ruins. The year 1804 began 
gloomily. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, Moreau, Pichegru, and Ca- 
doudal had been arrested on acharge 
of conspiracy; and in the interval 
between their arrest and the open- 
ing of the trial terrible events had 
occurred, A young and unoffending 
Prince of the House of Bourbon 
had been seized on neutral ground, 
and after a mock trial shot at dead 
of night beneath his prison walls ; 
the Empire had been proclaimed ; 
and Pichegru, whose defence, it was 
feared, would be equivalent to an 
accusation of the Government, had 
been found one mortfing strangled 
inhis prison. The public remained 
incredulous when it was informed 
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that the fearless soldier, the daring 
adventurer, who had effected an 
almost miraculous escape from his 
— amid the swamps of Guyana, 

ad sought in suicide a refuge 
against the hazards of a public 
trial! The crime, as sai ‘was 
attributed to those who had most in- 
terest in committing it. Moreover, 
by a monstrous derogation from 
every rule of justice, the law which 
was to regulate the trial had been 
recently altered in prevision of that 
very trial. The penalty of death 
had been decreed against all who 
should be convicted of having at- 
tempted the life of the First Con- 
sul, and the accused in such cases 
were deprived of the benefit of 
jury. There was fear in most men’s 
minds; but the new reign held out 
hopes as well as threats; it pro- 
mised honours and dignities to 
some, forgiveness and oblivion of 
the past to others ; and so, in the 
midst of adhesions to the new 
Empire and popular fesu. ities, 
the trial began. We are tempted 
to transcribe a fragment of Madame 
Récamier’s autobiography relative 
to this most interesting period. 

The incidents of Moreau’s trial are 
well known, I shall therefore only 
speak of those things of which I was an 
eyewitness. . One day Madame 
Moreau told me that her husband had 
often sought for me among the crowd of 
friends who thronged the court. I 
thought it right to attend at the tribunal 
on the following day. M. Sava- 
rin made me enter by the door of the 
amphitheatre facing the accused, from 
whom I was divided by the whole breadth 
of the hall. I cast a hasty and troubled 
look over the benches to seek for Moreau. 
As I raised my veil he recognised me, 
stood up and bowed. I bowed in return 
with respect and emotion, and hastened 
to descend the steps which led to the 
place I was to occupy. 

The accused were forty-seven in num- 
ber,—mostly unknown to each other; they 
filled the benches which rose one above 
another facing the seats reserved for the 
judges. Each prisoner was seated be- 
tween two gendarmes ; those who guarded 
Moreau seemed to show him great defe- 
rence. I was deeply moved to see & 
great commander, whose fame was then 
untarnished, treated asa criminal. The 
Republic and the Republicans were no 
longer in question, except Moreau, who 
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I am convinced knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy: those who were doing battle 
against the rising power were all Royalists. 
The leader of this conspiracy in favour 
of monarchy was, however, a man of the 
lower ranks—George Cadoudal. 

As I looked at that intrepid man, I 
could not help foreseeing that his devoted 
head would fall upon the scaffold, and 
that he—a voluntary victim—would 
perhaps be the only one to suffer, for he 
did nothing to defend his own life. He 
sought to screen his friends, disdaining 
to save himself. I listened to his answers, 
which all bore witness to the faith for 
which he had so bravely fought, and for 
which he had long since offered up his 
life as a sacrifice. When urged to follow 
the example of his fellow prisoners, and 
appeal to mercy, ‘Can you ensure me,’ he 
said, ‘a worthier cause for which to die ?” 

Among the prisoners were MM. de Po- 
lignac and de Riviére, whose youth and 
loyalty interested in their favour. Piche- 
gru, whose name remains linked in his- 
tory with that of Moreau, was missing at 
his side, or rather, I should say, his 
vacant place seemed filled by his spirit, 
for the public knew full well that he was 
missing in his prison likewise. Another 
remembrance—that of the death of the 
Duke d’Enghien—weighed on the public 
mind, and oppressed with gloom and fear 
even the warmest partisans of the First 
Consul. 

Moreau did not speak. When the 
sitting was over, I crossed the hall, and 
in so doing passed along the benches 
allotted to the accused. Moreau was 
coming down, escorted by his gendarmes, 
and followed by the other prisoners. We 
were only separated by a railing, and as 
he passed, he said a few words, which 
my emotion prevented my hearing, This 
rapid interview, in presence of two 
gendarmes, was to be our last. 

The next morning at seven I received a 
message from Cambacérés. He urged 
me in Moreau’s interest not to return to 
the court. The First Consul had read 
the report of the sitting, and on seeing 
my name had said abruptly, ‘ What was 
Madame Récamier doing there? I 
hastened to Madame Moreau to consult 
with her. She shared the opinion of Cam- 
bacérés, and I yielded to their suggestion, 
notwithstanding the regret I felt at with- 
holding from Moreau this mark of my 
regard. With his wife I made amends 
for the restraint which had been imposed 
upon me. Towards the close of the trial, 
all business was at a stand; the whole 
population of Paris was abroad ; Moreau 
was the only subject of conversation. 
Now that those times have faded into the 
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past, and that the single name of Bona- 
parte seems to fill them, it is difficult to 
conceive how insecure as yet was his 
power (@ combien peu tenait sa pwissance). 
One of the judges of the court, Clavier, 
when pressed to find the prisoners guilty— 
as Bonaparte, it was urged, only desired 
the condemnation of Moreau in order to 
grant him a free pardon—replied, ‘And 
who would pardon us 7 

° Twenty of the prisoners were 
condemned to death, ten of whom suf- 
fered their sentence with George Cadou- 
dal. MM. de Polignac and Riviére had 
their sentence of death commuted into 
perpetual imprisonment. It was a 
settled thing that Madame Bonaparte 
and the sisters of the First Consul should 
each of them play their part in the work 
of mercy, and beg for a certain number of 
lives. Moreau, who had been sentenced 
to transportation, started for Spain, 
whence he was to embark for America. 


We think that Madame Récamier 
was mistaken in considering Napo- 
leon’s power as either doubtful or 
insecure at that time. If posterity 
too often sees but one name and 
one man in a whole epoch, contem- 
poraries, on the other hand, who 
witness the trifling circumstances 
which attend success, and, so to 
speak, serve as pretexts for fortune 
are too apt to consider that had 
those circumstances been different 
the whole current of events might 
have been turned aside. There 
may have been a time when the 
name of Moreau could rival that of 
Bonaparte ; but the equality, if it 
ever existed, was as the apparent 
and temporary equality between a 
young oak and the shrubs which 
surround it during the early stages 
of its growth. 

The time was at hand when 
Madame Récamier was to learn un- 
mistakeably that Napoleon was all- 
powerful, and that the great man’s 
omnipotence was often made to do 
the bidding of his petty passions. 
In 1806 M. Récamier failed; he 
had applied to the Bank for a loan 
on good security of a million of 
francs, which might have extricated 
him from his difficulties; but the 
loan required to be sanctioned by 
the Emperor, and that sanction— 

erhaps in remembrance of the fair 
Salictte’s obduracy in the Fouché 


negotiation—was pitilessly refused. 
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All was given up to the creditors : 
the fine house, plate, and jewels 
were sold, and Madame Récamier 
retired with her husband to a small 
apartment. But what mattered it? 
All Paris followed her thither, as it 
was one day to follow her to a still 
humbler retreat. The marks of 
— sympathy she received must 

ave gone far, with one of her cha- 
racter, to lighten the loss of fortune 
—nay, even to invest it with the 
charm of atriumph. Junot, Duke 
d’Abrantés—whose ardent friend- 
ship (amitié trés exaltée), is men- 
tioned cursorily on this occasion— 
thought proper, with more zeal than 
judgment, to entertain the Emperor 
with a detailed account of the gene- 
ral feeling towards Madame Réca- 
mier, but was sharply rebuked— 
‘You would scarcely pay such 
homage to the widow of a Marshal 
of France who had died on the field 
of battle!’ was the ungracious re- 
mark. 

A few months after the failure of 
the bank, Madame Récamier lost 
her mother, and change of air and 
scene being recommended, she de- 
termined to pay a visit to her friend 
Madame de Stael, who was then 
But neither 
mourning nor pecuniary losses 
could long interrupt the course of 
her triumphs; and accordingly, at 
Coppet we find a new personage 
making his appearance who de- 
serves a special place in the portrait 
gallery we are now reviewing. 

Prince Augustus of Prussia, the 
nephew of Frederick the Great— 
the same who had been made pri- 
soner by the French at the battle 
of Saalfeld—was perhaps the most 
sincere and ardent, and certainly 
the most ill-used, of all Madame 
Récamier’s admirers. His absence 
from France, and perhaps his Ger- 
man straightforwardness, prevented 
his appreciating properly, when his 
turn came, that gentle process of 
weaning which appears to have 
been borne with so much resigna- 
tion by her Parisian suitors. Even 
had he lived in Paris we doubt 
much whether he would have sub- 
sided conveniently into the friend : 
he was too much in love, and not 
fond enough of conversation. When 
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they first met, the Prince was young, 
handsome, chivalrous, and unfortu- 
nate—a combination of qualities 
which touched for a time even 
the heart of Madame Récamier, 
Strangely enough, he immediately 
thought of marriage, and Madame 
Récamier—influenced, we are told, 
by the scenery of the lake of 
Geneva and the counsel of Madame 
de Stael, ever the ready advocate of 
any romantic cause—was induced 
to write to her husband to request 
his consent to a civorce, which 
might enable her to become a 
Prussian princess, The generosity 
and delicacy of such a proposal, to 
a husband who had indulgently 
lavished on her hisimmense wealth, 
and who was now a ruined man, is 
at least doubtful. M. Récamier 
replied that he was ready to accede 
to her wishes, but at the same time 
he appealed to her heart, recalled 
the many proofs of affection he had 
given her since her childhood, and 
concluded by requesting that the 
dissolution of their marriage, if in- 
evitable, should take place out of 
France. It is impossible to say 
what feelings actuated Madame 
Récamier in her subsequent con- 
duct towards the Prince. Was she 
touched by her husband’s unself- 
ishness, or arrested by Catholic 
scruples, as her biographer would 
give us to understand !—or did she 
reflect that she would be sacrificing 
both liberty and power by exchang- 
ing her widely-spread empire and 
Parisian sceptre against a place on 
the steps of a throne and the 
jealous love of a young husband? 
Certain it is that she had no sooner 
accepted the offer of the Prince 
than she determined not to fulfil 
her promise. But he was not in- 
formed of her resolution; ‘she 
trusted,’ says Madame Lenormant, 
‘that time and absence would ren- 
der less painful to him the destruc- 
tion of his hopes.’ In aid of which 
influences she kept up a constant 
correspondence, and sent him her 
portrait. Three or four years later, 
the Prince being dangerously ill, 
she made up her mind to give a 
death-blow to his hopes. ‘I was 
thunderstruck,’ he writes in reply, 
‘on receiving your letter.’ But he 
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did not accept the sentence without 
appeal, and obtained at last the 
romise of an interview at Schaff- 
ausen in 1811. Poor German 
prince! he waited in vain at the 
place of rendezvous. We are told 
that ‘ circumstances more imperious 
than any human will prevented the 
interview—Madame inenmnien, on 
her arrival at Coppet, received an 
order of exile.’ We are at a loss to 
understand how the fact of being 
exiled from Paris would hinder a 
erson who was in Switzerland 
rom going to Schaffhausen; and 
Prince Augustus seems to have had 
the same view of the case, for he 
writes to Madame de Stael: ‘I 
hope this last trait will cure me of 
the foolish love I have been har- 
bouring for the last four years.’ 
His hopes of a speedy recovery 
were not to be realized; for in 
1815, when commanding the Prus- 
sian artillery in the invading army, 
he writes that the hopes of seeing 
the fair Juliette a little sooner in 
Paris will make him press on the 
siege of Maubeuge; and again, a 
few months before his death, in 
1843—‘ The ring you gave me 
will be buried with me.’ During 
the seven-and-thirty years which 
elapsed since their first meeting at 
Coppet, his correspondence with 
Madame Récamier was never inter- 
rupted, and he paid several visits 
to Paris. His constancy was not 
therefore a mere recollection of 
bygone charms. 

The penalty of exile which 
Madame Récamier and Mathieu de 
Montmorency both incurred, for no 
other crime than that of paying a 
friendly visit of a few hours to 
Madame de Stael—herself an exile 
at Coppet—had been inflicted by 
the petty malice of the most power- 
ful sovereign in Europe on several 
other unoffending women. We 
must, however, state that the word 
exile had not the tragic significance 
which it generally possesses : it did 
not involve a life passed among 
strangers in a foreign land, and a 
severing of all the ties of home and 
country ; it meant, in this instance, 
no more than a prohibition to re- 
side within forty leagues of Paris. 
Few English persons will, we sus- 
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pect, comprehend the severity of 
this sentence ; a residence at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty 
miles from London being a martyr- 
dom most cheerfully self-inflicted 
by many intellectual persons of 
both sexes in this country. But 
such is not the case with Parisians, 
Parisian women especially; and 
exile in this mitigated form seemed 
scarcely less than death—in some 
cases it was death. The young and 
brilliant Duchess de Chevreuse, for 
instance, had been induced, in 
order to secure to the family of De 
Luynes the undisturbed possession 
of their large estates, to accept a 
situation in the Imperial house- 
hold. In the midst of the new 
Court, of which she was the unwil- 
ling ornament, she had retained the 
epigrammatic hauteur of the old 
régume; and when the Queen of 
Spain arrived at Fontainebleau, and 
she was informed that the Emperor 
had appointed her to attend on the 
royal captive, proudly replied that 
‘she might consent to be a prisoner, 
but that she would never be a 
gaoler.’ She was punished by an 
order of exile; and when Madame 
Récamier met the young Duchess 
as a companion of misfortune at 
Lyons, she had been dragging for 
the last four years a weary life from 
province to province, a prey to 
nostalgia and ennui. On the fol- 
lowing year she died of consump- 
tion, brought on by surrow and the 
chafings of a proud spirit. 

Madame Récamier bore her trial 
more patiently, and managed, even 
at Lyons, to have a court around 
her. In that town she was to meet 
with her most devoted subject, a 
man who became her very slave— 
Ballanche. Under no aspect of her 
life is she seen to such advantage 
as in her friendship for the simple- 
minded printer, the amiable but 
ungainly philosopher of Lyons, 
The bond which united her for so 
many years to Ballanche has seemed 
inexplicable tosuperficial observers ; 
but she had not only a rare tact for 
discovering the merits of those who 
approached her—she had also an 
ardent desire to captivate all who 
evinced superiority of any kind ; 
itis not therefore surprising that 
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she should have appreciated the 
intrinsic worth and lofty intellect 
hidden beneath a most repulsive 
exterior. The name of Ballanche 
is but little known in this country, 
and even in his own his works, the 
obscure expositors of a rather nebu- 
lous philosophy, are read only by 
the patient and curious few. To 
the general public he is best known 
as the bon Ballanche, the jfidéle 
Ballanche of the Récamier coterie ; 
and he well deserves a place beside 
the one he loved so well. A cir- 
cumstance attending his first visit 
to her seems prophetic of the tone 
of their future intercourse. Bal- 
lanche on that occasion was doing 
his best to be agreeable, but the 
charm of his conversation was more 
than neutralized by the unfortunate 
smell of the blacking on his shoes, 
After some hesitation, and when on 
the point of fainting, Madame Ré- 
camier hinted the cause of her in- 
disposition ; poor Ballanche imme- 
diately slipped away, and depositing 
the offending shoes in the ante- 
room, returned in stocking-feet 
and resumed his seat in the draw- 
ing-room, where numerous visitors 
found him, some hours later, still 
quietly conversing. Thenceforward, 
in Paris as in Italy, Ballanche had 
a place, and kept it too, even after 
the Restoration, beside the Mont- 
morencys and the Chateaubriands, 
It was one of the most amiable 
traits of the character of Madame 
Récamier that she never forgot and 
never sought to make others forget 
her bourgeois origin. In her house, 
where the most illustrious names of 
France considered admittance as a 
favour, her husband’s relations were 
ever welcome. Her vanity, since 
truth compels us to call it by that 
name, was of the nobler sort, and 
almost akin to ambition: she was 
ambitious of pleasing, ambitious of 
being loved. Few private indi- 
viduals become popular and survive 
in the memory of posterity, who do 
not reflect in their lives or charac- 
ter some general feature of their 
age or country ; and we think that 
if Madame Récamier has been held 
up to admiration by the most 
eminent writers of France during 
the last quarter of a century, and 
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has had her eulogy proposed as 
a theme for public competition 
by her native town, it is because 
she embodied in the most charm- 
ing and attractive form that love 
of social equality, coupled with 
the worship of political or intellec- 
tual superiority, however attained, 
which is a marked characteristic of 
modern France. 

Of the three friends whose names 
are most intimately associated with 
the memory of Madame Récamier, 
Ballanche was undoubtedly the 
most devoted and the most un- 
selfish. We should wrong him b 
comparing him to Chateaubriand, 
but even M. de Montmorency seems 
niggardly in his affection when 
compared to Ballanche. Mont- 
morency strove to convert Madame 
Récamier, Ballanche considered her 

erfect. M. de Montmorency in 
nis hours of self-reproach may 
more than once have mentally ad- 
dressed to her the pious sentiment 
which De Thou expressed so touch- 
ingly in his last letter to the 
Princesse de Guéméné, written on 
the eve of his execution: ‘I ask 
forgiveness of all those whom I 
have hated on your account; but 
Ballanche loved all those she 
loved, even Chateaubriand the 
monopolizer. Throughout his let- 
ters there breathes a consciousness 
of addressing a being of a superior 
order to himself. In one he writes, 
‘You know full well that you are 
my star of destiny, and that my 
fate depends on yours. Were you 
to enter your tomb of white marble, 
a grave must be dug at once for me, 
wherein I may be laid. What 
should I do on earth? My belief 
is that you will not go first ; in any 
case, it seems impossible that I 
should survive you.’ 

This presentiment was verified ; 
he died in 1847, and was buried in 
the same tomb which was to receive 
Madame Récamier two years later. 
She was then old, and nearly blind, 
and her unceasing attendance at 
his death-bed, and the tears she 
shed for his loss, destroyed the last 
remaining chance of recovering her 
sight. 

The news of the restoration of 


the Bourbons reached Madame 
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Récamier at Naples, where she was 
the guest of Queen Caroline, the 
wife of Murat. Her exile was 
ended by the fall of Napoleon, and 
she immediately bent her steps 
homeward, but not before she had 
seen Murat join the coalition 
against the brother-in-law to whom 
he owed his greatness, and admit 
an English fleet into the Bay of 
Naples. He was the first on the 
long list of faithlessness and deser- 
tion to which the Bonaparte family 
were to contribute so largely. Be- 
fore she could reach Paris, too, the 
ex-queen of Holland, Hortense, the 
adopted daughter of Napoleon, had 
accepted at the hands of Louis 
XVIIL. the title of Duchess de St. 
Leu. Those were days of sudden 
and strange metamorphoses, and 
Madame Récamier has been much 
lauded for having throughout all 
vicissitudes preserved her con- 
nexion with the vanquished of 
every party. Her sympathy for 
every political misfortune—how- 
ever deserved—and for the Bona- 
parte family especially, has been 
extolled into a virtue. We are 
afraid that in political as well as 


religious matters, universal tolera- 
tion may be construed into indif- 
ference, and we hold that there 
must be some obtuseness in the 


moral sense of persons whose 
friendship remains so completely 
independent of their judgment. 
In cases where the victims are 
persons of high station who, even 
in their reverses, are still the social 
superiors of their sympathizing 
consolers, indulgence becomes still 
less meritorious, and may without 
injustice be attributed in great 
measure to the universal and un- 
deniable attraction exercised by 
notoriety under any form. We 
never saw a more striking instance 
of the complete obliteration of 
what we have termed the moral 
sense, than in the defence of her 
conduct in 1814, offered by Queen 
Hortense to Madame Récamier, and 
considered by both as satisfactory. 
We have no space to transcribe the 
page, which is curious; ‘she had 
acted,’ she said to Napoleon him- 
self during the Hundred Days, 
‘in the interest of her children, 
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and had obeyed the dictates of her 

heart.’ Well might the indignant 

Emperor exclaim, ‘ Then your heart 

should have told you that those 

who have partaken of the pros- 

per of a family should know 
ow to share its reverses,’ 

At the period of the Restoration, 
Madame Récamier had no reason 
to repent of her universal good-will. 
The royalists whom she had wel- 
comed when they were out of 
favour, now formed her brilliant 
court; Madame de Stael was in 
Paris, and three generations of 
Montmorencys were at her feet. 
‘Ils n’en mouraient pas tous, mais 
tous étaient frappés, said one of 
them—the Duke de Laval—in allu- 
sion to this hereditary fascination. 
Her mother’s fortune, added to 
the results of M. Récamier’s in- 
dustry, enabled her to hold her 
place in the highest circles. But 
it was not enough to reign over 
her countrymen; the victors of the 
day, the invaders of France, were 
made to feel her power. In a few 
pages devoted to the Duke of Wel- 
ington, we are given to understand 
that he too was subjected to the 
charm. Some notes taken in re- 
ference to the Duke, and in pre- 
vision of her memoirs by Madame 
Récamier, are more curious than 
edifying. Madame Lenormant’s 
commentaries, which would seem 
to indicate that the homage of the 
English General was unwelcome, are 
scarcely borne out by those notes. 
Few English readers will be in- 
clined to believe that the Duke can 
have said vauntingly to a French- 
woman, in speaking of his illus- 
trious enemy, ‘Je lai bien battu. 
Such a piece of vulgar boasting 
would have been in contradiction 
with his whole character. 

There was another man on whom, 
for his misfortune, she exercised a 
more real influence, and of whom 
we must say a few passing words— 
Benjamin Constant. Murat hoped 
—and at one time not without 
reason—that his conduct in joining 
the coalition against Bonaparte 
might secure to him the throne of 
Naples, even under the new system 
which was to govern Europe, and 
under that impression was desirous 
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of having his cause pleaded before 
the congress assembled at Vienna. 
Madame Récamier was applied to, 
and requested to indicate some 
French publicist who should draw 
up a memoir for the congress in 
whieh King Joachim’s claims should 
be ably stated. She designated 
Benjamin Constant, and undertook 
to be the intermediary in the nego- 
tiation. In order better to secure 
for her Neapolitan friends the 
services of the advocate she had 
selected, Madame Récamier—whose 
fascinations were not always in- 
voluntary—put forth all her powers 
of pleasing, and succeeded in in- 
spiring the mad and hopeless pas- 
sion which found vent in the too 
famous correspondence. Unfor- 
tunately this was not all. It has 
been said, and we think with rea- 
son, that it was with the desire of 
obtaining favour in the eyes of 
Madame Récamier, that Benjamin 
Constant, on learning Bonaparte’s 
landing at Cannes, published in the 
Journal des Débats his well-known 
vehement protest against the resto- 
ration of the Imperial Government. 
The sentiments expressed in that 
article were to a certain degree 
in accordance with his past life, 
but it is a dangerous thing for men 
of weak character to be drawn into 
a too public and vehement declara- 
tion of their wavering principles. 
Within a few days of the ile. 
tion of this solemn appeal to his 
country against despotism, Ben- 
jamin Constant was summoned to 
the Tuileries, saw the Emperor 
—almost as fascinating, when he 
chose, as Juliette Récamier—and 
came out from that interview a 
Councillor of State and a dis- 
honoured man. Unprincipled as 
he was, he felt severely the humi- 
liation of this first delinquency, 
and thenceforward, to use Chateau- 
briand’s expression, he feared to 
think of Posterity. 

If we desired to introduce 
Chateaubriand under the most 
favourable auspices, we could not 
do better than name him imme- 
diately after Benjamin Constant. 
His intimacy with Madame Ré- 
camier commenced in 1818, soon 
after the death of Madame de Stael, 
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and immediately he occupied the 
first place, says Madame Lenormant, 
‘in her imagination, if not in her 
heart.’ We have no intention of 
too closely scrutinizing the nature 
of this affection, which by its con- 
stancy and the tender womanly de- 
votion presiding over its latter 
years is entitled to respect. That 
its course did not always run 
smooth, is evident from many of 
the letters inserted in these vo- 
lumes, but we are willing to adopt 
Madame Lenormant’s version, and 
even to give it in her own rather 
ambiguous words, instead of at- 
tempting to render them into mat- 
ter-of-fact English :— 

L’illustre écrivain fut assez longtemps 
& comprendre la nature du sentiment qui 
lattirait vers Madame Récamier, et a 
subordonner 4 ce lien d’un genre nouveau 
pour lui son caractére en partie gaté par 
trop d’adulations et de succés. I] y eut 
un moment cruel de malentendu et de 
crise; mais cette douloureuse épreuve 
tourna au profit de lamitié. -Le vieil 
homme était vaincu; sa défaite avait 
dégagé, des élémens contraires, les 
qualités nobles et généreuses qui domi- 
naient dans une nature trop riche pour 
son propre bonheur. Une influence de 
paix et de sérénité descendit sur le 
découragement de Tage et les tristesses 
de l’isolement. 

The old Adam (le vieil homme) of 
egotism and vanity is in our opi- 
nion distinctly visible in Chateau- 
briand’s correspondence to the 
very end; notwithstanding his re- 
peated assurances of devotion to 
Madame Récamier and _indif- 
ference to all worldly ambition. 
There is scarcely one of his notes 
without a reference to his own 
affairs, for which ‘the infiuence, 
in some form or other, is put into 
request ; and we must add, with- 
out ever wearying the affectionate 
zeal of Madame Récamier. First, in 
1821, he would be an ambassador, 
and she must persuade Mathieu de 
Montmorency to obtain from the 
King, who personally disliked 
Chateaubriand, his nomination to 
the embassy at Berlin. A year 
later, M, de Montmorency becomes 
one of the Villéle Ministry, and 
Chateaubriand is sent as ambas- 
sador to London, But even this 
high post does not satisfy him, and 
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‘the influence’ must be at work 
again—and once more successfully 
—to get him sent as one of the 
French plenipotentiaries to the 
Congress of Verona, It is curious 
to observe how, as each ambitious 
desire is in turn gratified, expres- 
sions of disgust for the pomps and 
vanities of the world eepet in 
the correspondence. ‘To live in 
some quiet corner with you is now 
the only wish of my life,’ he writes 
when once fairly on his way to 
Verona ; and this tone is kept up till 
some new object of ambition induces 
him to claim once more the services 
of his friends. In December, 1822, 
in consequence of some disagree- 
ment on the Spanish question, M. 
de Montmorency resigned, and, in 
an evil hour for himself and the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, 
Villéle offered the Department of 
Foreign Affairs to Chateaubriand. 
The majority of English readers 
will think it natural that, having 
other views on the Spanish ques- 
tion, Chateaubriand should om 


accepted, and will scarcely com- 
miserate pany the distress of 


Madame Récamier on finding her- 
self placed between two friends 
who had now added political rivalry 
to all their other causes of anta- 
gonism ; but when viewed as such 
matters are in France, where 
politics are always more or less 
personal questions, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case being taken 
into consideration, we can under- 
stand that Montmorency should 
have thought himself aggrieved. 
All those who are at all conversant 
with the political history of France 
under the Restoration, will remem- 
ber the insulting manner in which 
Chateaubriand was dismissed the 
ministry some eighteen months 
later, the first intimation of his re- 
moval from office being the official 
notification of the Royal Ordinance, 
which was handed to him as he was 
on his way to attend at the Council. 
They will remember, too, his im- 
placable resentment, and the 
strength which his defection gave 
to the Opposition, which overthrew 
the Villéle ministry, and finally the 
throne. To complete this brief 
sketch of his political career, inas- 
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much as it was connected with 
Madame Récamier, we must add 
one last and characteristic trait. 
When, in 1828, Martignac had re- 
placed Villéle, and Chateaubriand 
was to be rewarded for his services 
in the Opposition, he could find no 
pos to his liking—none indeed that 
1e would accept—save that of am- 
bassador at Rome, which had been 
for years filled by an old friend— 
another Montmorency—the Duke 
de Laval. Again, Madame Récamier 
was employed to persuade the Duke 
to exchange Rome, where he had 
made many friends and had lived 
for years, for Vienna, and once more 
she succeeded—to use a phrase of 
M. de Laval himself—in ‘ satisfying 
all while betraying none. Old 
diplomatists might envy the skill 
she displayed during this period of 
her life, and many a wily politician 
would have failed in the negotia- 
tions which her gentle hands 
brought to a successful issue. No 
man certainly would have at- 
cages to preserve harmony in a 
circle composed as hers was at this 
time. One of the wittiest of French 
critics, M. de Wailly, has compared 
Madame Récamier’s drawing-room 
to the ‘Happy Family’ which per- 
ambulates the streets of London, 
and consists of a cat, a dog, a 
mouse, a rabbit, and some other 
animals equally dissimilar in their 
natures, which may be seen living 


‘in the same cage in apparent 


amity. The question arises in the 
case of the human as in that of the 
humbler ménagerie, whether this 
outward harmony, this peaceable 
surface, may not have been obtained 
not only by counteracting the 
natural, instincts, but also by 
neutralizing to a certain degree the 
best qualities of the members of 
these ‘ Happy Families.’ 

All this diplomatic skill was dis- 
played, all this power was exercised, 
without the adjuncts of rank or 
wealth. A second reverse of for- 
tune had placed Madame Récamier 
in a still more ‘exceptional position’ 
than before, to use a favourite 
French expression. Her husband 
had embarked in new speculations, 
and had once more been unsuccess- 
ful. Under the circumstances she 
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determined to have a separate home. 
Madame Lenormant has failed, we 
confess, to excite in us the admira- 
tion to which, in her estimation, 
Madame Récamier’s domestic ar- 
rangements were entitled. We see 
no reason for her separating more 
completely than before from her 
indulgent husband, who was then 
anold man. Be that as it may, she 
took up her abode at the Abbaye- 
au-Bois, in a small and incom- 
modious apartment on the third 
story, and the fact of its being 
situated in a religious house—or, 
to speak more accurately, the fact 
of the rent being paid toa religious 
community—appears to have con- 
ferred some peculiar privilege 
which made a virtue of that which 
in most other women would have 
been regarded as a desertion of 
home duties. The great world is 
prodigal of praise as well as blame; 
all Paris went to pay homage to the 
‘courageous recluse, and admire 
the heroism which made her, at the 
age of forty-two, renounce balls, 
and allow herself no other worldly 
diversion than such as could be 
afforded by theatres, concerts, 
parties at home, and the visits of 
the largest circle of acquaintance 
that any woman ever possessed. 
The Revolution of 1830 brought 
little change in the circle of the 
Abbaye-au-Bois. External circum- 
stances had little influence on the 
life of Madame Récamier, and few 
characters present a greater appear- 
ance of unity. If she had not the 
energy or marked individuality of 
character which can react openly 
against the vices and follies of an 
age, she at any rate possessed the 
strength of gentle resistance which 
preserves from their contagion. 
She took no part in the profligacy 
of the Directory or the base adu- 
lations of the Empire, in the re- 
ligious hypocrisy of the Restoration 
or the money-getting mania of the 
Monarchy of July. Throughout all 
political changes her salon remained 
a temple, in which an atmosphere 
of incense was constantly breathed; 
but as time advanced the object of 
worship changed, The idol of 
former days descended to the rank 
of a priestess, and Chateaubriand 
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was placed upon the altar. He was 
to be seen there, and there only. 
For the last fifteen years of her life, 
the first object of Madame Récamier 
seems to have been to hide from 
him the increasing indifference of a 
new generation, It must have been 
sometimes a weary task to satisfy 
the irritable and discontented man 
of genius; but she never wearied, 
Those alone continued to be well 
received at the Abbaye-au-Bois who 
acknowledged Chateaubriand for 
their leader; and if rising talent 
was always welcome, and if every 
succeeding year brought its tribute 
of new names destined to fame, it 
was that he might see in their 
homage the promise of the judg- 
ment of posterity. There was no 
lack of pilgrims at the shrine. 
Some went to see Chateaubriand, 
some to see Madame Récamier—two 
relics of a bygone time; and their 
association propped up their failing 
celebrity. Who shall relate the 
wonders worked by this desire to 
prolong fame? The select audiences 
to whom fragments of the J/émoires 
@Outre-tombe were read, the news- 
paper articles which were allowed 
to give the public a foretaste of 
those literary treasures, were all 
skilfully planned. When some 
irreverent journalist was suspected ~ 
of an intention to withhold his 
tribute of praise, Madame Récamier 
would in person seek to win him 
over, and on such occasions knew 
how to resume those arms which 
she had always found irresistible. 
From the increasing moroseness of 
Chateaubriand and the taciturnity 
which marked his latter years, it 
may be inferred that he was not en- 
tirely deceived, and that beyond the 
admiring circle which closed around 
him he discerned the growing for- 
getfulness of the outer world. One 
was reminded involuntarily of some 
half-buried monument of Egypt as 
one saw him seated at the chimney- 
corner of the Abbaye-au-Bois, look- 
ing back into the past like a sphinx, 
and almost as mute, while his 
devoted hostess with untiring zeal 
vainly strove to clear away the 
sands of oblivion which were gra- 
dually accumulating around him. 
It was a touchingjbut a melan- 
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choly sight, that ineffectual struggle 
of beauty and genius and affection 
against time and age and the in- 
constancy of the world. Even death 
failed to bring that renovation of 
fame which so often accompanies it. 
Chateaubriand died in 1848, and 
the cannon of the insurrection of 
June roared around his deathbed; 
Madame Récamier died of cholera 
in the following year. Pestilence 
and civil war were formidable com- 
petitors for public attention, and 
these two persons who had so long 
occupied the world slipped almost 
unnoticed into the grave. The 
closing scene was more than usually 
yainful. For many hours before 
1is death Chateaubriand had lost 
the power or the desire to speak ; 
Madame Récamier was totally blind; 
and though she remained with him 
to the last, silence and darkness 
stood between them, and gave a 
foretaste of the eternal separation. 

She did not long survive him; 
her occupation was gone; and in 
May, 1849, she died, after a few 
hours’ illness. By a last and sin- 
gular privilege her features re- 
covered after death the beauty of 
which time had in some measure 
despoiled them, and the drawing 
which Deveria has lithographed re- 
cals the loveliness of her early days. 
We have heard one who knew and 
loved her well observe that it would 
have given her pleasure could she 
have foreseen that the beauty which 
she so much prized would triumph 
over death itself, 

When about to sum up our 
opinion of these volumes, and the 
life they retrace, we feel some hesi- 
tation. We are conscious that the 
biographical influence has been at 
work, and that to have remained 
sternly truthful we should have 
made our remarks prefatory instead 
of concluding. he lovely and 
amiable being whose triumphs we 
have recorded has cast her charm 
upon us, and we are disarmed. 
Fleeting —transient—evanescent— 
such are the terms invariably ap- 
plied to beauty by the poet ; a fatal 
gift—more sadly still, says the 
moralist ; and the wisdom of nations 
embodied in a popular adage vainly 
strives to persuade each succeeding 
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generation that those alone are 
handsome who act handsomely ; 
yet who dare deny the lasting in- 
fluence of Beauty? Even athwart 
the silent gulf which separates the 
living from the dead, its pleadings 
areheard. Prove but that a woman 
was beautiful, and scarcely a his- 
torian remains impartial, Surely 
the charm which was sufficient to 
throw a halo round a Cleopatra, 
and better than her royal robes to 
hide the blood-stains on the life of 
a Mary Stuart, may procure forgive- 
ness for the venial weaknesses 
which, in this country, will prevent 
the apotheosis of a Récamier. We 
say in this country, for in France 
even the slight reservations we 
have thought it our duty to make, 
would give offence to a more 
widely extended circle than our 
readers can well imagine. The 
numerous kind offices rendered by 
Madame Récamier, which have 
made gratitude for her memory a 
duty with many—the exclusiveness 
as regarded general society, and the 
adulation for any species of cele- 
brity which presided over the circle 
at the Abbaye-au-Bois, and made 
the very fact of admittance give 
a certain sanction to Fame,—all 
these things have created cham- 
pions for her in men on whom but 
a ray of her departing light has 
shone. We have said that before 
the usual limit at which posterity 
begins, she had become an historical 
character,—legendary would have 
been the fitter word. What legend 
indeed recounts more wonderful 
deeds? Here was a woman who 
taught love to be as lasting as 
friendship, and friendship as lasting 
as life; who made rivals to live in 
daily and friendly intercourse, and 
‘eradicated jealousy, we are told, 
‘from the hearts of other women !’ 
In vain Time, and Truth, his hand- 
maiden, may show a new and scep- 
tical generation by what means, by 
what compromises and concessions 
to the vanity of others, these 
marvels were worked ; the votaries 
of the Abbaye-au-Bois will remain 
faithful, and tradition will per- 
petuate their reverence. As we 
consider the new burst of eulogy 
this publication has called forth in 
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all the survivors of the coterie, we 
are reminded of an anecdote which 
we are tempted irreverently to 
quote, One of our friends had in 
his family an old servant, who in 
his youth had been a fervent fol- 
lower of Joanna Southcott. One 
day in talking over his young days 
with the old man, he inquired: 
‘ And what do you and your friends 
think of all that now, James ?— 
‘Why, sir, replied James, ‘ when 
some of us get together, we keeps 
it up, sir; we keeps it wp.’ 
We feel more at our ease if from 
the heroine we turn to the bio- 
apher. On the other side of the 
Shannel these volumes have been 
almost universally described as a 
monument of filial piety, and as 
such they are, to a certain degree, 
entitled to respect. But the public 
may reasonably inquire whether 
the monument was _ necessary, 
whether it accomplished the object 
for which it was erected, and 
above all, whether it was lawful to 
edify it with the hearthstones of 
other families. To all these queries 
a negative answer may, we think, 
be given. Biography has of late 
become so universal, that it is time 
that some moral laws should be 
recognised for its limitation. In 
France especially a curious contra- 
diction may be remarked. While 
novels are made mere vehicles for 
self-laudation, or recrimination 
even against the dead, and are 
filled with personal records under 
the most transparent veils of fiction 
—memoirs—which should be con- 
fessions, if they are anything— 
consist almost exclusively of ac- 
counts of public events and—we 
must admit too—of the histories of 
other people. Madame Lenormant’s 
forms no exception to this 
rule. She has proved—indispu- 
tably proved—by the letters of 
others, that Madame Récamier was 
beautiful, and loved by many. Who 
doubted this? Of the part which 
she herself played in the numerous 
heart-dramas of which the titles 
are so complacently enumerated, 
what have we learnt by these 
Reminiscences? Sincerity—not cha- 
rity—should begin at home. Where 
are the answers that kept alive the 
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long correspondence of Benjamin 
Constant? Where are the jealous 
notes that called forth Chateau- 
briand’s deprecating replies? Where 
are the letters which hindered hope 
from dying out in the heart of poor 
Prince Augustus? In what terms 
was a divorce proposed to the 
elderly and ruined husband? If 
it was necessary to speak of all 
these things, then we have a right 
to complain that so little has been 
added to our stock of knowledge. 
But this necessity we cannot recog- 
nise. Never was a memory less 
assailed by enemies, never was a 
memory more glorified by friends, 
than that of Madame Récamier ; 
the few sceptics who had their 
doubts will, we think, retain them 
still. Madame Lenormant has not 
sufficiently borne in mind the re- 
mark of Pascal: ‘L’homme n’est 
ni ange ni béte, et qui veut trop 
faire l'ange fait la béte.’ She has 


unwisely endeavoured to depict 
an angel instead of a woman. If 
from the necessity and success of 
this pleading for admiration where 
so much has been already given, 
we turn to discuss its legitimacy, 


we are still less disposed to indul- 
gence. True it is that ten years 
have elapsed since the death of 
Madame Récamier, and that the 
author of the Reminiscences has 
patiently awaited the death of the 
ast surviving victim sacrificed at 
the altar of the idol of the Abbaye- 
au-Bois ; but is nothing due to the 
dead? The Duchess Mathieu de 
Montmorency died last year—the 
uncompromising and _ austere 
mourner for a husband she had 
faithfully loved ; whatever the 
Reminiscences may say of her admi- 
ration for Madame Récamier, we 
doubt that she would have liked to 
see the public entertained with the 
recital of her husband’s devotion— 
pure though it might be — for 
another woman. For Madame de 
Chateaubriand too we must enter 
a protest. When she married she 
was young, handsome, wealthy, and 
well-born ; to the end of her days 
she remained a pious and faithful 
wife ; some of the pity which 
biographers have lavished on the 
incurable ennui of her egotistical 
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lord might, in our opinion, have 
been well bestowed on the neglected 
and childless wife. Lastly, what 
excuse can be offered for the in- 
sertion in these volumes of the 
dignified and yet reproachful letters 
of one of our countrywomen to 
Chateaubriand? Surely they might 
have been omitted im a life of 
Madame Récamier. Can her bio- 
grapher have supposed that she 
would be raised in public esteem 
by proving that the man she pre- 
ferred was capable of gratuitously 
wounding the feelings of another 
woman who, in poverty and exile, 
had given him her early love? 
Even the most enthusiastic of 
Madame Récamier’s admirers have 
admitted that she was not a proper 
subject for imitation. She was 
peculiarly gifted, peculiarly situ- 
ated; and other women, it is 
allowed, might, in seeking to fol- 
low her, go astray. We would 


suggest that it may be dangerous 
to hold up to public admiration 
what is not fit for public imitation. 
Exceptional characters should be 
praised with reserve by the advisers 
of the public conscience; and it 


would be well for the moralization 
of literature if every writer con- 
sidered himself, with humility, in 
that light. We are told that the 
perturbation occasioned by Madame 
Récamier in the lives of indivi- 
duals, was more than counter- 
balanced by the public good she 
effected, and great stress has been 
laid on her salutary and concilia- 
tory ‘influence, and the many ser- 
vices which that influence enabled 
her to render. We are afraid that 
the influence of women in such 
matters amounts too generally to 
this—the power of obtaining unfair 
concessions. It is generally bane- 
ful, because in political matters 
they are necessarily irresponsible 
beings. If great power is always 
dangerous, how much more when 
it is exercised indirectly. Manyawo- 
man has persuaded men to do what 
she would not have done herself in 
their place, and many a protégé has 
been recommended and advanced 
who would have remained for ever 
in obscurity if his fair protectress 
had been personally responsible for 
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the efficient discharge of the duties 
confided to him. Numberless, in- 
deed, are the men who, in every 
branch of the public service in 
France, have owed their advance- 
ment to Madame Récamier. There 
was atime when no candidate could 
hope for admission to the French 
Academy who could not dispose 
of the interest of Chateaubriand 
through her, of M. Pasquier 
through Madame de Boigne, of M. 
Molé through Madame de Castel- 
lane. The generation which bowed 
beneath their sceptre had termed 
them the three Fates. We cannot 
admit that the exercise of such 
power constitutes a title to public 
gratitude. The situations to which 
her friends were promoted would 
not, failing her recommendation, 
have remained vacant, and might 
have been bestowed on as deserving 
candidates, Who can say how much 
unprotected merit was condemned 
to obscurity to make room for the 
protégés ofthe Abbaye-au-Bois? That 
on the morrow of the first Revolu- 
tion her conciliatory influence was 
salutary, we do not attempt to 
deny. It was highly desirable that 
the representatives of the old and 
of the new régime should be united 
beneath her gentle rule; but it is 
doubtful whether during the years 
of comparative apathy which 
formed the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the relaxing atmosphere which was 
breathed in her sa/on was favour- 
able to public health. M. St. Beuve 
the most apologetic of critics and 
the least independent of social in- 
fluences, has hinted as much in the 
following circumlocutory remark :— 


Que dans cet air si tiéde et si calmant, 
en donnant aux esprits toute leur douceur 
et tout leur poli, elle ne les amollit un 
peu et ne les inclinat 4 la complaisance 
je n’oserais le nier, d’autant plus que je 
crois l’avoir peut-étre éprouvé moi-méme, 
C’était certainement un salon, oi, non 
seulement la politesse mais aussi la 
charité nuisaient un peu a Ja vérité. Il 
y avait décidément des choses qu'elle ne 
voulait pas voir et qui pour elle n’exis- 
taient pas. 


At the present time, at any rate, 
it is certain that such an influence 
would be worse than useless. In 
these days of political indifference, 
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Frenchmen would require to be 
stimulated to enthusiasm, not 
tamed into submissiveness. No 
Hersilia is required where no com- 
batants are on the field. Let us 
hope, therefore, that Madame Ré- 
camier may remain—what her 
admirers have proclaimed her— 
unique, 

With this wish we dismiss the 
gentle shade that we have evoked 
for our readers, May it rest for 
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the future undisturbed by the in- 
discreet and undiscriminating praise 
it has been fated to call forth in 
death as in life, until perhaps, a 
couple of centuries hence, as a last 
homage, some elderly philosopher, 
fired with posthumous love—some 
future Cousin — may draw this 
better and fairer Longueville from 
the tomb to hold her up to the 
admiration of the twenty-first 
century. 


THE WINE QUESTION REVIEWED. 


YHERE are blessings short of 
heaven which may come upon 

us too suddenly. We regard them 
with longing arms afar off; but 
plumped into our arms without 
warning, we step back apace, 
anxiously scrutinizing our desires 
as well as the thing desired. If 
Jack Sprat—good, honest, much- 
indebted guardsman—who has so 
long and so ardently adored Lord 
Mullet’s beautiful daughter, were 
suddenly assured that the lady 
pined for him, while my lord com- 
miserated her, do you think he 
would at once be joyful? Not at 
all. Though he had reviewed his 
affections a thousand times before, 
each time finding them as honest 
as forlorn, some unnamed fear 
would clap the bugle to its lips 
and hurry the stragglers to parade 
again, Breathless with a mo- 
mentary misgiving, he would cast 
a keen glance back through their 
history, weigh them, guage them, 
even question whether they were 
desires or affections at all, or moon- 
struck fancies; and that being 
settled, then for as eager a review, 
at arm’s length, of Lady Lucy’s 
charms, character, and conversa- 
tion. It may be, and generally 
does happen in such cases, that the 
whole question occupies no more 
time than it takes a gentleman to 
turn pale in—to lose his workaday 
faculties and to recover them; may- 
be the whole process is a mere 
raising and exorcising of ridiculous 


chimeras (which, however, we do 
not believe), but it is one which all 
men’s minds undergo at the pre- 
sentation of any long-desired boon. 

Now, women and wine have long 
been associated in romance and 
song; and there are so many and 
close associations between those 
blessings, that we violate no mere 
sentiment when we couple them in 
a Blue-book review.* ‘The one re- 
presents the aristocracy of human 
kind, the other the aristocracy of 
all that springs from the earth; and, 
to forego a score of other parallel 
instances, both, when pure and good, 
give gladness to the heart, fire to 
the brain, vigour to the hands of 
man—and both, alas! unless well 
grown, well selected, and well used, 
dissipate his faculties and deprave 
his heart. Some such consideration 
occupies England at the present 
moment, though it is only one of 
many which bring the nation to a 
pause now that it beholds the 
approach of a boon it had long 
desired. 

[t is true that our first feeling of 
hesitation about accepting cheap 
wines has much diminished by this 
time. So sudden was the bruit of 
that benefit, so unexpected the 
announcement that our governors 
proposed to abandon an impost on 
luxury, while provision had to be 
made for a new and enormous ex- 
penditure, that the country was not 
only surprised, it was shocked ; and 
straightway fell into much the same 


* Reports of Her Majesty's Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on the Effect of 
the Vine Disease on the Commerce of the Countries in which they reside. 
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frame of mind as we have ascribed 
to the lover. Did it like French 
wines after all? Had not the taste 
for all wines declined notably of 
late years, in spite of increased 
wealth and augmented population ? 
Could the wine-growing countries 
produce any great quantity of wines 
suited to English tastes ? 
we not be flooded with decoctions 
inflamed to please the palates of 
those who have learned to love 
‘South African, or who are to be 
weaned from raw spirits? And 
then, since wine is purely a luxury, 
would not an abatement of the tax 
upon it be a boon to the rich alone? 
These questions were heard every- 
where; and when it was said further 
that the wine duty, among others, 
was to be thrown as a sop to our 
ally, to keep him engaged in his own 
vineyards and out of our harvest- 
fields, the people murmured. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on 
opening the Budget, dissipated 
much of this misgiving, and the 
public generally have begun to take 
rather a sanguine view of the ques- 
tion; but that view, correct or 
incorrect, is founded on very 
theoretical bases, and in a matter 
of such importance to our national 
economy, our trade, and even to 
the public morals, these should be 
attentively examined. The inquiry 
is not unentertaining either, for it 
involves a great deal of human 
nature ; and there is a fascination 
about the subject common alike to 
those who habitually drink wine 
and those who only read how it 
maketh the heart glad, which would 
make a very pretty chapter of 
metaphysics. 

The argument that wine is not 
necessarily a rich man’s luxury 
formed one of the most telling 
points in the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had 
the tact to put it forth pretty much 
as if it were a recent discovery of 
his, and no doubt it took many 
honourable members by surprise. 
Honourable members are not neces- 
sarily reflective ; and though all of 
them have doubtless cogitated, 
earnestly and sympathetically, the 
burdens of the poor, and what long 
and frequent periods of distress 
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they suffer, few have taken in con- 
nexion with that fact the rapid 
conversion of the luxuries into the 
necessities of existence. Yet this 
lies upon the surface of the ques- 
tion, since a man’s necessities—if 
by that is meant whatever is neces- 
sary for the nourishment of his 
body, the preservation of his health, 
and the observance of public and 
private decencies—are surprisingly 
few and easily supplied. But 
human nature cannot be content 
with these; if it were, there would 
be an end obviously to all civiliza- 
tion, for there is another necessity 
—the cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral faculties, which imports 
luxury into the question at once. 
We say nothing about trade, nor 
how much of it would be extin- 
guished if working men bought no 
more silk hats or broadcloth suits, 
no tobacco, no tea, none of a hun- 
dred things which are proved to be 
luxuries by the fact that millions of 
our forefathers wrought and lived as 
well without them. It is a broad, 
much-involved question. Theonly 
clear points about it are, that the 
mass of the population, taken tndi- 
vidually, does expend in luxuries 
much that should provide for its 
wants; and that without the re- 
motest reference to commercial 
considerations, or any cause and 
effect whatever, but of natural, un- 
reasoning appetite, we go on adding 
to the necessities of to-day what 
was the luxury of yesterday. Of 
late years it has become the policy 
of our rulers to foster this appetite, 
or rather to give greater freedom to 
what is in fact irresistible ; for it is 
a law of human nature, and took 
effect long before any commercial 
policy was organized. 

But there are luxuries and luxu- 
ries. It might be shown, for 
instance, that tobacco is an arrant 
luxury; though it is very well 
known that thousands of men, were 
they offered the alternative of a 
pipe or breakfast, would choose 
the former, and that with a day’s 
hard work before them. But if it 
be admitted that beer, er sugar, 
is a necessary of life, or even a 
‘ poor man’s luxury,’ which it would 
be cruel to place beyond his reach, 
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the same admission must be made 
for wine. Lord Chelsea, in his 
* Report’ (as much an argument for 
the admission of low-taxed wine 
into England, as a statement of the 
conditions that must attend its 
supply), instances wheaten bread, 
the enjoyment of which, in the 
seventeenth century, was confined 
to the aristocracy; but it is fairer to 
take the case, not of a commodity 
which goes to the sustenance of 
life, but of one which conduces to 
its repair, in exceptional circum- 
stances. Such is tea. The argu- 
ment for encouraging its consump- 
tion is not so much that it is a 
moral kind of beverage, but that it 
has peculiar properties, useful to 
refresh the wasted spirit of the 
labourer, and to reinforce the fail- 
ing energies of age. By so much 
it ceases to be a luxury, and be- 
comes a necessary of life. Wine 
has similar virtues, peculiar also; 
and while they are equally potent 
to assist nature in restoring elasti- 
city to the long-bent bow, they 
operate to far greater benefit in 
mending it when broken, Wine is 


applied to strictly medicinal uses 
wherever it is known; for certain 


disorders, and in certain conditions 
of disease, it is regarded as specific, 
or as the only profitable prescrip- 
tion. And therefore, so long as 
this beverage has been treated as a 
rich man’s luxury, so long has it 
been denied to the severest neces- 
sities of heaven knows what pro- 
portion of our fellow-countrymen, 
to say nothing of the delicate 
women and the little children. For 
our Own part, we wonder that the 
whole medical profession has not 
long since risen to demand that 
wine be made cheaper, were it 
merely to save themselves pain. It 
is only by assuming the feelings of 
« medical practitioner to be very 
much blunted that we can imagine 
him patiently enduring (and he has 
to endure it somehow in scores of 
cases) the half-fierce, wholly des- 
pairing retort of ‘How am / to get 
wine?’ when he assures some poor 
patient that nothing but three or 
four glasses of port a-day will 
save him. He (the practitioner) 
knows a dozen instances in which 
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a father or a husband has im- 
poverished himself—sold his goods 
and starved himself—in order 
to make that daily provision of 
port for wife or child. Surely it is 
not necessary to insist that hun- 
dreds of examples of this kind exist 
to-day; and it is an aggravation of 
the evil that an excessive duty leads 
to such wholesale adulteration that 
it is next to impossible for a poor 
man, who has necessarily to deal 
with the neighbouring publican, to 
obtain a serviceable wine at all. 
There are societies for all kinds of 
objects: a society for dispensing 
sound wines to the sick ought to 
have been established long ago. 
We are quite content to rest our 
opinion that wine ought not to be 
regarded as a rich man’s luxury, 
and taxed «as such, on this ground 
alone; especially as, to be bene- 
ficial to the sick, it must generally 
be consumed in large quantities, 
It is not prescribed in doses of two 
teaspoonfuls a-day, but by the 
dozen bottles per month. The pre- 
sent duties place it beyond the 
reach of two-thirds of the popula- 
tion; and those duties, therefore, 
are so far a tax upon the health of 
the people. Medicine is not a 
luxury; and since wine is fre- 
quently medicinal, and always 
wholesome, as good a case can be 
made out for it as a necessary of 
life, as for a dozen other things 
which nobody raises a question 
about. The facts undoubtedly are, 
as Sir Emerson Tennent says, ‘ that 
in England, and under all govern- 
ments, wine has been treated as a 
luxury, and ot as a necessary of 
life; that sovereigns, statesmen, 
and legislatures have vied with one 
another in laying upon this produce 
the greatest burthen of taxation it 
could bear, and that in so doing 
they had public opinion in their 
favour. No doubt. An immense 
number of the working classes now 
look upon the proposed reduction 
of the duty as a benefit to be con- 
ferred on the rich, and which some- 
how will be wrung out of them. 
They point to articles of universal 
consumption, asking why they are 
not selected if you have resolved to 
reduce the customs dues. Here, 
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however, the political and com- 
mercial elements come in ; and with 
these we have nothing to do at pre- 
sent. They are treated of in other 
parts of the present number of 
Fraser. The question is, whether 
sovereigns, statesmen, and legis- 
latures have been justified in treat- 
ing wine as a pure luxury (like 
down beds, coaches and six, or the 
Hoggarty diamond), and whether 
public opinion has not been mis- 
taken in supporting their view of 
the matter. We say no to the 
former clause; to the latter, yes. 
At any rate, there is nothing in the 
nature of wine, in its uses or in the 
cost of its production, to make it 
more luxurious than tea; while, 
unlike that beverage, it frequently 
becomes a thing of primal neces- 
sity. If, then, the poorer class hail 
with delight the reduction of taxes 
on the one, they should not hastily 
insist on being prohibited the use 
of the other. 

But it is said that in England 
the taste for wine is confined to 
theupper classes ; thatevenamongst 
these it has declined; while as for 
the general consumer, the light, 
thin wines of France are positively 
distasteful to him ; and that he is the 
less likely to be weaned from ‘the 
national beverage’ if the brewers, 
incited by competition and assisted 
by a reduced hop duty, sell better 
aud cheaper beer. These are im- 
portant considerations. 

_ That the taste for wine is con- 
fined to the rich is not remarkable, 
since they alone can afford to drink 
it. It is an acquired taste, no 
doubt ; but the general consumer 
had not acquired a taste for tea 
when that article was sold at twenty 
shillings a pound ; and it is scarcely 
fair to assume in him a repugnance 
to what he has never been per- 
mitted to enjoy. The decline of 
the consumption of wine in Eng- 
land of late years is a better argu- 
ment, because it is ascertained. 
Moreover, this decline is consider- 
able, when compared with our in- 
creased population and the rapidly 
growing wealth of the country. 
Every year adds to the number of 
the well-to-do middle class ; wit- 
ness the ‘ villas’ that spring up (like 
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mushrooms in more than one re- 
spect) everywhere in the suburbs ; 
the population increases by a thou- 
sand a day; and yet the con- 
sumption of wine falls off, or at 
best remains stationary. Sir Emer- 
son Tennent compares the decline, 
compared with population, at 48 
per cent. ; and he quotes the years 
1801 and 1851 in proof of this esti- 
mate. In the former year, with a 
population of 15,500,000, the total 
consumption of wines of all de- 
scriptions was 6,876,710 gallons ; 
in the latter year, the population 
having amounted to 27,309,000 
souls, the consumption was 
6,280,653 gallons. That is to say, 
in 1801 the consumption per-head, 
in gallons, was 0431; in 1851, 
0'230; and it is an important ele- 
ment in the calculation that the 
duties were considerably heavier 
in the former than in the latter 
year. It may be true, as Lord 
Chelsea says in his Report, that ‘a 
comparison such as this, confined 
to two years out of fifty, cannot 
give a fair picture of the fluctua- 
tions the consumption of wine has 
undergone, in consequence of, and 
concurrently with, the changes that 
have been effected in commercial 
legislation during the interval.’ 
But Sir Emerson 'l'ennent’s conclu- 
sions on this head are little affected 
by a review of those fluctuations 
during the whole period. In 1825, 
when the duty on French wine 
was reduced from 13s. 8d. per gal- 
lon, to 7s. 2d., and on Portuguese 
from gs. 8d. to 4s. 1od., the con- 
sumption rose to 8,009,542 gallons; 
but in the next year it fell to 
6,058,453 gallons; and the average 
consumption for the thirty years 
since that period, has been under 
6,500,000 gallons, with no increase 
in late years. The same quantity 
that was required for 15,500,000 
consumers at the beginning of the 
century, suffices for nearly double 
that number now. Individual con- 
sumption between 1785 and 1794, 


- exceeded three bottles per head ; 


in 1851 it was one and three-tenths. 

We need go no farther into the 
statistics furnished by the Report 
to discover that the demand for 
wine in England has greatly de- 
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creased during the present cen- 
tury ; but it is important to account 
for it, at atime when the Govern- 
ment seeks to increase the demand 
by a means which, infallible in 
other cases, seems to have lost its 
virtue in this—an abatement of 
duty.* The solution is not to be 
found in the increased use of 
spirits, British and foreign, or of 
beer ; for of these the consumption 
has also diminished in _propor- 
tion to the population. Sir Emer- 
son Tennent thinks the decline 
due to the change that has taken 
place in the taste of the English 
consumer. He remarks, in con- 
tinuation, that much less wine is 
drunk by the upper classes of 
society; which, under the influ- 
ence of social refinement, have ac- 
quired habits of sobriety unknown 
in former times, It cannot be 
doubted that this fact goes far to 
explain the decline; and then we 
have to consider the enormous im- 
petus that has been given to the 
use of non-intoxicating beverages 

tea, coffee, and cocoa. For in- 
stance, about 36,500,000 lhs. of tea 
were sold in 1836; in 1854 the 
consumption had risen to little 
short of 62,000,0c0 lbs, Taking 
the three beverages together, Lord 
Chelsea says, ‘if the increase in 
consumption had not been more 
than proportionate with that of 
the population, they would have 
only shown an _ increase of 
8,125,000 Ibs. in 1854 (the esti- 
mated numbers of the population 
for that year being 27,600,000) over 
1835-36, when the population was 
24,350,000, whereas the actual in- 
crease has been 42,918,215 lbs.’ 
And so with respect to spirituous 
liquors, the consumption of which, 
had it kept pace with the progress 
of the population, would have ex- 
hibited a rise, as regards 1854 con- 
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trasted with 1835-36, of 83,875,000 
gallons, whereas there was a de- 
crease of consumption in these 
articles amounting to 631,468 gal- 
lons ; while as to beer, the demand 
for that beverage was less by 60,000 
barrels (of 36 gallons) in 1854 than 
in 1836. 

We confess we were rather un- 
prepared for this startling state- 
ment, which reflects most satisfac- 
torily on the moral condition of 
the people. But while the vastly 
increased use of non-intoxicating 
beverages may explain the falling 
off in the consumption of beer— 
and of spirits, too, mainly—we are 
inclined to think it enters little, if 
at all, into the case of wine. The 
augmented demand for tea and 
cofiee has taken place chiefly 
amongst those classes of society 
who would certainly not drink 
wine if they were not obtainable, 
or who are content to place a bottle 
of port and a bottle of sherry on 
the table twice or thrice a year, 
on festivals, and that more for the 
pomp of the thing than for any 
other purpose. The rich, the wine- 
drinking class, cannot be supposed 
to have consumed more tea and 
coffee during the last thirty years 
because of their comparative cheap- 
ness, or seduced by the reduction 
of price, which was never so high 
at any time since 1836 as to shut 
out the man with a hundred a year. 
If the rich do drink more tea and 
less wine, it must be for the reasons 
assigned by Sir Emerson Tennent ; 
that a change has taken place in 
English tastes; that the three- 
bottle man is extinct ; and that the 
sd classes (as well as the lower) 
‘ have acquired a sobriety unknown 
in former times,’ 

Obviously, this result of ‘ advane- 
ing civilization,’ with which nobody 
can quarrel, goes far to explain 


* The duty on French wine from 1804 to 1825, was 138. 8d.; from 1825 to 1831, 
it was 7s. 2d.; in 1831 a further remission was made, which brought it down to 


58. 6d. 


equalized. 


The Portuguese wines were taxed at 9s. 1d. from 1804 to 1816; at gs. 8d. 
from 1816 to 1825, when the duty fell to 4s. 10d. 


In 1831 the duties were 


A commission appointed by the National Assembly of France to inquire 


into this subject, reports that the effect of the reduction of duty in 1831 was rather 
unfavourable than otherwise, since the average quantities exported to England from 
1819 to 1825, when the duty was 378 francs 83 centimes, were 35,875 hectolitres 
per annum, while from 1829 to 1840, when the duty had fallen to 151 francs 35 


centimes, they were 30,269. 
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that decline which figures prove. 
But how do they prove it? Civi- 
lization has performed other feats 
besides that of reforming our 
drinking habits: it has enabled 
enterprising vintners to increase 
the bulk of their wares without 
any considerable help from the vine. 
The science is not a new one 
indeed, as may be seen from Mr. 
Addison’s paper on the subject,* 
but it belongs to a school which 
has made marked strides during 
the last fifty years; and we can- 
not doubt that it has advanced 
with the number of little wine 
merchants that have sprung up 
lately. Therefore, though it ap- 
pears plain enough that not more 
than six and a-half millions of gal- 
loos of wine are now imported 
yearly, it by no means follows that 
only that quantity of a liquor called 
wine is vended to the public. In 
the course of the Parliamentary 
inquiry into the adulterations of 
food, &c., made in 1852, the quan- 
tity of spurious wines manufac- 
tured was estimated at 20 per cent. 
of the total consumption ; and how 
much more of doctored wine, into 


which the original liquor enters 


partially? We cannot think, con- 
sidering how many wine-drinkers 
have tastes easily deluded, that the 
ingenuity of our countrymen is 
carried no further than twenty per 
cent. Besides, the orthodox figures 
themselves—the official returns— 
differ significantly. The quantities 
of wine declared at the French 
custom-house in 1856 were 52,034 
hectolitres ; at the English custom- 
house, 32,275! There was a far 
greater discrepancy in 1854—there 
is a vast difference always. By the 
bye, in estimating the quantity 
consumed by our grandfathers, we 
should not forget the facilities for 
smuggling in their day. Then, many 
4 good gentleman living near the 
Sea-coast, who is now reduced to a 
couple of glasses after dinner, woke 
to find in some outhouse a tub or 
two of claret, which nobody was 
known to have deposited there. 

But granted the fabrication and 
adulteration alone, two important 
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considerations present themselves : 
First—that which we have already 
suggested—that though we may 
not import a greater quantity of 
genuine wine now than in 1800, a far 
greater quantity of a beverage called 
wine is sold than at that period; 
secondly, that the knowledge that 
so-called wines are largely and 
cleverly fabricated has destroyed 
confidence. It may not be that we 
like the liquor less, but that we 
suspect the vintner more. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt this is the 
fact. We select our wives with 
less consideration than our horses, 
that must be admitted; but what 
is his anxiety who visits the horse- 
dealer compared to that of the 
man who is about to stock his 
cellar? The common cry is, that 
now-a-days no good wine is to be 
had ; an opinion encouraged by the 
enormous prices paid for wines of 
undoubted character. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist 
on the influence this state of things 
must exert upon the consumption 
of the beverage we are now discuss- 
ing, and on the taste for it too, 
since that is as much exposed to 
the acerbities of the fabricated sorts 
as to the delightful surprises of the 
true. Taken with the greater 
sobriety that prevails, this fact, 
that wine of unquestionable excel- 
lence is limited in quantity and 
extremely dear, largely explains, 
we think, the decline of the taste 
for wine in England, as argued 
from the customs returns. Or if 
that is not enough, then we have 
the consumption of fabricated wine 
—an unknown quantity, which is 
not recognised in the returns, 
though it must form an important 
element in the calculation. 

Now comes the question, whether 
French wine—of which we are to 
expect such an abundance—is less 
congenial to English tastes than 
the stronger produce of Spanish 
and Portuguese vineyards? Lord 
Chelsea replies that it is not so, 
and gives argument with his 
answer. The facts seem to be, that 
‘from a remote period the wines 
principally in use in England were 


* ‘Trial of the Wine Brewers,’—TZatler, No. 131. 
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the produce of Gascony, Burgundy, 
and Guienne; which, with Canary, 
Cyprus, Malmsey, Rhenish, Malaga, 
and others, were noted for their 
strength; that in the reign of 
Charles II. the consumption of 
French wines was two-fifths that 
of the whole of England, the 
favourite sorts being Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, and Ermitage, in pre- 
ference to the light white wines of 
Spain; although the duties on all 
descriptions being at that time not 
only equal but nominal (from 6d. 
to 8d. a gallon), light and cheap 
wines might have come freely into 
use at the lowest possible charge.’ 
To this Lord Chelsea replies, that 
up to a comparatively recent date 
wine was a luxury even in France, 
the mass of the population drinking 
prquette, a beverage hardly removed 
from vinegar, and quite unfit for 
exportation. Hence light wines, 
in the present sense of the word, 
may be said not to have existed in 
the English market. Still we have 


to account for the fact, that after 
long devotion to strong French 
wines, we presently abandon them 
for the more full-bodied, high- 
flavoured productions of Spain and 


Portugal. That is not due to any 
change in the national taste, says 
Lord Chelsea, but to the com- 
mercial treaties which for nearly 
two hundred years favoured the 
Spanish and Portuguese exporter 
at the expense of the French. The 
first differential duty on French 
wines dates back from 1693, and 
from that time they gave way. 
The Methuen treaty (in 1703)—by 
which, in return for a preference 
granted by the Portuguese to our 
woollens, a duty of 33} per cent. 
additional was laid on French 
wines—gave them a severe blow. 
Public taste, however, as Sir Emer- 
son Tennent admits, was very slow 
in conforming itself to the exigen- 
cies of legislation; and a consider- 
able time elapsed before Portu- 
guese wines superseded those of 
France. Mr. McCulloch thinks 
this treaty ‘the most striking 
example, ens in the history of 
commerce, of the influence of cus- 
toms dues in diverting trade into 
new channels, and altering the taste 
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of a people.’ He speaks of this 
ieuaea taste as ‘ rooted,’ though he 
thinks it probable, ‘now that the 
discriminating duty in favour of 
ee is abolished, that the excel- 
ence of French wines will regain 
for them some portion of that 
favour in the English market they 
formerly enjoyed.’ — (Commercial 
Dictionary.) 

Now the duties were equalized 
in 1831; and by the trade statis- 
tics since that period we find that 
the demand for French growths 
has increased, while that for ports 
and sherries has declined. The 

roportion of the former, which 
or a period of sixteen years, from 
1815 to 1830, amounted to only 
4°42 per cent. on the total consump- 
tion, rose during the sixteen years 
comprised between 1837 and 1854, 
to 6°33; and what is still more 
remarkable, this proportion at- 
tained, in spite of the vine disease, 
during the four years 1851-54, to 
812 per cent. That is to say, 
almost twice as much French wine 
is imported now as in 1830. Taken 
altogether, the facts go to show 
that the differences experienced in 
the demand for French growths 
and those of other countries, re- 
sult not so much from changed 
taste as from embarrassed choice. 

But the point at issue at the pre- 
sent juncture, is not so much 
whether a reduction of duty is 
likely to lead back the taste of 
the gentry to. fine French wine, or 
whether their individual consump- 
tion will be greater; though our 
own opinion is, that the justifica- 
tion of the new tariff will mainly 
rest upon the demand amongst this 
order in our estate. To say nothing 
of another section of the ‘ middle 
class’ who will learn to love good 
claret through ostentation, as soon 
as it becomes cheap, there are many 
poor gentlemen in the country, men 
of refined taste and some know- 
ledge of the liquor, who will make 
a generous use of their opportunity ; 
and considering how much this 
class contributes to the income-tax 
returns, and how hardly that charge 
bears upon them, we should not 
quarrel with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were they alone bene- 
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fited, even though the customs 
returns were reduced by half, which 
jis most unlikely to be the case. 
The great question to be solved, 
as Lord Chelsea says, is, whether a 
new body of consumers may not be 
created for the inferior growths, 
among the lower and labouring 
classes. His lordship’s opinion is 
that this class of wine-drinkers will 
be created, as soon as the duty is 
reduced to a shilling a gallon ; for 
then a fair wholesome wine will be 
saleable at about twelve pence a 
bottle. Now the opinion of a 
body who has tasted the liquor sold 
in Paris at that price is, that the 
English stomach cannot stand it— 
in England especially, Here the 
uestion of taste comesin again, and 
that in a more potential manner ; 
climate places a cold hand on the 
subject ; and when we contrast the 
English labourer, or the English 
artisan, and his hours of strenuous 
labour, with a corresponding 
Frenchman, and Ais day’s work, it is 
apparent that the same beverage 
ill not suit them any more than 
the same food. A light thin drink 
may do very well for a man who 
breakfasts and dines as the French 
workman does, but we doubt 
whether it would suit our own 
people, who consume more food 
as they create more. Beer ejects 
cider from every village where they 
come fairly into competition. Ten- 
penny wine may be superior to 
cider as a sustenant, but it is 
scarcely more agreeable to a cold 
northern palate; beer is; when 
sound, there is more vigour in it ; 
and wine must be sold at sixpence 
a quart before it becomes as chea 
as some of the best beer brewe 
in England. Sixpence? Fourpence ! 
Our brewers are known to be among 
the wealthiest men in the commu- 
nity ; they have enormous proper- 
ties to conserve; secure in a cer- 
tain monopoly (of trading-houses 
as well as of trade), they are sus- 
ected not to — ‘the aan 
everage’ at very low profits ; an 
finally the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer proposes to enable them 
to vend it cheaper, even were those 
profits untouched. 

What are we to deduce from all 
this? Surely not that strong un- 
adulterated beer at fourpencea quart 
is likely to be supplanted by thin 
indifferent wine at twelve-pence, 
tenpence, or even eightpence.* 
Looking at both as Leverages, used 
simply as a refreshing draught in 
heat and labour (and tenpenny 
wine, duty paid, could have no 
higher pretension, we suppose), we 
cannot think the wine has a chance 
against the beer. Lord Chelsea 
seems to anticipate that the con- 
sumption of coffee and tea (which 
‘have to a great extent superseded 
the use of wine and spirituous 
liquors,’ and which he speaks of as 
a ‘substitute’ for wine) will also 
be affected by a shilling duty on 
the vinous beverage ; a conclusion 
which any one acquainted with 
the habits of the people would 
have had some difficulty in arriv- 
ing at. It is only fair to state, 
however, that his lordship expects 
much from ‘French industry, in- 
genuity, and skill, in ‘ following 
the example of Portugal, and turn- 
ing to account the marvellous dis- 
coveries which are daily being 
made in chemical science as applied 
to the useful arts.’ The example 
of Portugal we must explain, in 
Lord Chelsea’s own words, ‘The 
red wines of that country, and 

ort wine, when first introduced 
into England, having been a much 
lighter wine than it afterwards be- 
came, the Portuguese, in order to 
adapt it to the English palate, 
speedily learned to strengthen it 
with brandy, and heighten its 
flavour and colour by other ingre- 
dients,’ Now the vintner will not 
be able to afford to strengthen 
cheap French wine with brandy ; 
and therefore he will have to fal 
back on the ‘marvellous disco- 
veries which are daily being made 
in chemical science,’ and rely on 
‘other ingredients’ to heighten 
flavour and colour. We ought to 


* Beer so sound and substantial as to be capable of such adulteration as enables 


the publican to retail it at threepence a quart, is now supplied by the brewer at that 
price. 
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be obliged to Lord Chelsea for this 
warning ; but if it be blown abroad, 
it may damage the results which 
his lordship anticipates. Nothing 
but a belief in its purity, its whole- 
someness, will ever popularize wine 
in England, or sustain it in com- 
petition against beer. We have 
already expressed an opinion that 
to the suspicion already attaching 
to wines the decline in consump- 
tion is greatly attributable ; and it 
is clear that this suspicion must 
not be allowed to flag. It may 
be true that, the market fairly 
opened, wine will be grown for us 
in such quantities that the com- 
mon object of the adulterator will 
no longer remain ; but enough mis- 
chief will be done if the vintner 
adulterates his wares to give an 
agreeable inflammation to the 
glass. 

However, the value of the change 
is not to be tested solely by its 
effect amongst the humbler classes, 
Assuming, what we believe will 
result, that they will stick to beer 
as a beverage, and still resort to 
spirits for the pleasures of intoxi- 
cation, they will have brandy 
cheaper from abroad, and better 
beer at home. Moreover, an im- 
portant item of expense in sickness 
will be reduced. As for the rest, 
to thousands of families in the 
middle ranks of life—to thousands 
of poor parsons, and lawyers, and 
country gentlemen, the change will 
be most grateful; and we think 
that these alone will consume such 
quantities of the better growths as 
will speedily compensate any loss 
to the revenue at first occasioned 
by an abatement of duty. 

Of the various questions involved 
in this subject, only one of any im- 
portance, and not of a fiscal cha- 
racter, remains—the supply. The 
Report is satisfactory on this head. 
In no harvest is there such uncer- 
tainty as in that of the vine. 
Abundant seasons are not frequent ; 
quality varies extremely; some- 
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times there is a total failure in 
both quantity and quality; and 
therefore we must be prepared for 
fluctuating prices and more trade 
gambling. But the variations in the 
supply are generally extreme. If 
in one season the yield does not 
equal half the annual demand, in 
another it is so plentiful that wine 
may be sold profitably on the spot 
at a penny a gallon; it is even 
found more convenient to use it for 
irrigation, or to make mortar with, 
than to use water for those pur- 

oses. Such things have been. 
_ England will probably prove 
a large, almost certainly a steady, 
market; and we cannot doubt that 
out of the abundant seasons a suffi- 
cient stock may be maintained for 
its consumption. Besides, France 
is not the only wine-growing 
country in Europe. Spain has un- . 
bounded resources, almost uncul- 
tivated until the prevalence of the 
vine disease, when the French made 
an acquaintance with them which 
they will probably improve on our 
behalf—even if Spain does not—in 
scarce years. Hungary, again, is 
capable of producing immense 
quantities of wine little inferior 
to the best growths of France. But 
the evidence on this point is so 
complete that all apprehension 
about the supply is put out of 
court, True, that formidable oidiwm 
is alarming; but if a_ specific 
against the disease has not been 
discovered (which appears very 
doubtful), experience has taught 
the vine-grower how to avoid 
attack, Young vines were rarely if 
ever infected ; it was the old stocks 
that suffered. These have been 
pruned away; or entire vineyards, 
abandoned in despair, have been 
replanted; and new vineyards will 
probably be cultivated to meet an 
increased demand. So that we 
may reasonably anticipate no such 
visitation for many years to come. 
And here we quit an interesting 
subject. 

F, G. 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CHAPTER VITI. 
GRACE FEATHERSTONE. 


MESSENGER was sent for a 

carriage, and Rachel presently 
carried off her new-found friend in 
triumph to the Rectory. 

‘And so, said Reginald after- 
wards, ‘this is the Grace Feather- 
stone you used to write to me about 
from Madame Laboise’s, as the em- 
bodiment of all that was most de- 
lightful ? 

‘Yes, answered Rachel; ‘and 
now you will see that I was not 
romancing.’ 

‘She is really excessively pretty,’ 
said Ella; ‘you may count me 
among the worshippers.’ 

‘You will all lose your hearts, 
good people,’ cried Rachel ; ‘so be 
prepared for the worst.’ 

‘What a blessing,’ said Rex, ‘ for 
me to be beyond the reach of dan- 
ger, and to have no superfluous 
adoration to dispose of.’ 

Rachel and Grace had once been 
at school together in France, had 
sworn an eternity of friendship, 
and kept up an assiduous short- 
hand correspondence ever since. 
Grace’s history was as picturesque 
as her person, and promoted her 
from the very first to a chief place 
among Rachel’s favourites. 

Some twenty years before, an 
English officer, on his journey home- 
ward from foreign service—loitering 
at his ease through pleasant Conti- 
nental cities, and effacing the re- 
membrance of a dull station by 
such opportunities of love-making 
as Fortune,who proverbially favours 
the brave, was benignant enough to 
throw in his way—had found him- 
self suddenly brought to a stand- 
still by the charms of a little 
French lady, whom he met at a 
grand ball of the Burgomaster of 
Bruges, and with whom he waltzed 
into matrimony before either party 
well knew what they were aaa 
Captain Featherstone’s father, who 
was thoroughly British in his pru- 
dence as well as his Protestantism, 
promised no very hearty welcome 
to a daughter-in-law who was at 


once dowerless and a Catholic ; and 
the young bride, in no little awe of 
her English relations, had tempted 
her amorous warrior, himself in no 
desperate hurry about moving for- 
ward, to linger on month after 
month in the comfortable unruffled 
existence of the old Flemish town ; 
until on one evil day the bright sky 
was overcast, the pleasant mono- 
tony was rudely broken; and 
Captain Featherstone, a widower, 
gave his little daughter into the 
charge of her mother’s kinsfolks, 
and set out sadly to rejoin his regi- 
ment, and, if possible, to forget his 
cares. A few years later Grace lost 
her father, and since then had spent 
her life alternating between a troop 
of noisy French cousins and the 
oppressive stillness of a little Eng- 
lish household, where her aunt, an 
elder sister of Captain Feather- 
stone’s, passed her maiden hours in 
lonely dignity ; and cherishing her 
brother's memory, received her 
foreign relation for a certain por- 
tion of every year. 

It was on one of her journeys to 
this lady that Grace and her uncle 
had been thrown up, as it were, by 
the storm upon the Westborough 
shore. The Archdeacon was soon 
in a tumult of hospitality, and de- 
clared that neither of the travellers 
must think of moving on ; Rachel’s 
ardent advocacy supported the 
Archdeacon, and carried the day. 
Mrs, Ashe, who had a keen eye 
to the Decalogue, and an especial 
aversion to Sunday packets, was 
inclined at first to be a little fussy 
about so untimely an arrival. 

‘You see, my love,’ said the 
Archdeacon, ‘that the wind is a 
sad unruly fellow, and has never 
yet been persuaded into keeping 
the fourth commandment. Only 
this year, two of my finest sermons 
have been spoilt by all the sailors 
suddenly decamping, and I wish 
with all my heart they could have 
heard Lonsdale’s this afternoon to 
the very end.’ 
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The lady was easily pacified, and 
the two strangers made themselves 
uncommonly pleasant, and were 
presently as much at home as pos- 
sible. 

Rachel was in great spirits at 
the happy accident of the aiameen, 
and the good turn that matters had 
taken. 

‘We have rescued you from the 
grave aunt, my darling, and the 
stupid house at Kensington, and 
now we'll send the French uncle 
home, and keep the niece to pet 
and amuse ourselves with all the 
summer,’ 

Anybody better fitted than the 
new comer to be the subject of 
such agreeable usage, it would be 
impossible to imagine. She was 
rather tiny, but what there was of 
her was first-rate. A delicate, 
slender neck, whose every move- 
ment was elegance itself, a pic- 
turesque little head, for ever glanc- 
ing this way or that, and wearing 
at every turn some fresh coquettish 
airs ; a pair of humorous, sugges- 
tive eyes, that could be merry, or 
languid, or pathetic at a moment’s 
notice, and flashed all sorts of 
curious fancies in all directions ; 
hands that it was a perfect luxury 
to see gesticulating, and a figure 
upon which the simplest dress ac- 
quired a previously unsuspected 
gracefulness, made up a whole 
which was dangerous, to say the 
least, and which naturally enough 
made Mrs. Leslie tremble 
Robert’s first-class, when she heard 
that Grace’s visit was to be pro- 
longed, and thought what bad 
friends love and study are generally 
found to be. 

No prudent mother could fhave 
done otherwise; and Mrs. Leslie 
looked upon Grace as all the more 
alarming from the variableness of 
her looks, and because the sudden 
beauty that now and then lit up her 
face was not always to be found 
there ; expression, motion, excite- 
ment, were needed to bring it out. 
She constantly disappointed you for 
the first moment: you fancied the 
colour something fainter, the outline 
something less striking than before : 
you remembered a beauty, and felt 
that there was a falling off, and 
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wondered how you could have ad- 
mired her so much; now she 
looked downright plain, and you 
were provoked and steeled your 
heart against her accordingly. De- 
luded mortal! in five minutes you 
were just asenslaved asever. She 
regained her empire by some pretty 
air or look, some graceful gesture, 
so inimitably appropriate; she 
waved her hand, or tossed her head, 
or knitted up her delicate brow, or 
yut on one of her provoking pouts, 
just in the most capital way in the 
world, and you returned to your 
first verdict, and did homage with 
twenty other adoring fools to the 
most bewitching of her species. 

The Archdeacon was an early vic- 
tim. He was always chivalrously 
polite, and Grace’s cleverness did all 
the rest. When shecame to wish him 
good night,and the Archdeacon held 
one of the pretty hands in his, and 
bade her heartily welcome to the 
new home so strangely found, Grace 
carried his hand to her lips, swept 
him the neatest possible curtsey, 
looked a whole volume of thanks 
out of her beaming eyes, and ever 
afterwards counted him among the 
most devoted of her adherents, 

Days went by, the French uncle 
had long confidential interviews 
with Mrs, Ashe, and a new and more 
interesting phase of Grace’s story 
was brought to light. Captain 
Featherstone, it appeared, had died 
almost in debt, a Grace, who till 
now had been provided for by her 
relations, had been seized with a 
sudden craving for independence, 
and was bent upon aie her 
fortunes among her father’s coun- 
trymen. She fancied that she 
should enjoy teaching, or if not, 
she had so fine a voice and such a 
genius for acting, that the idea had 
been started of her preparing for 
the stage. 

Mrs, Ashe turned absolutely pale 
as this last proposition was revealed, 
and resolved to arrest the poor 
little traveller on the high road to 
a theatrical pandemonium. Rachel 
suddenly discovered that she was 
spoiling the children’s French by 
her bad pronunciation, and _peti- 
tioned for a successor. Before a 
week was past Grace was promoted 
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to the vacant throne, and was en- 
deavouring to initiate the refractory 
Etonians into the delights of Tele- 
maque. She had so much good 
taste that she soon fitted into her 
own place in the household, and 
was good friends with everybody 
but one. Ella alone could not un- 
derstand her position: was she the 
guest or the governess, and how did 
they all mean totreather? ‘How? 
said Rachel, ‘as the most charming 
creature in the world, of course, 
and chief of all my bosom friends. 
Why, Ella, she is perfection, abso- 
lute perfection! Did you ever 
hear anything prettier than her 
singing ? 

‘O, of course not,’ said Ella; ‘but 
that is part of the business, you 
know, like a professional performer. 
Almost all governesses sing now- 
a-days.’ 

Rachel looked at her future sister- 
in-law in blank dismay, and ever 
afterwards endeavoured to keep the 
two apart. Sometimes however, 

uite unconsciously, Ellasaid things 
that made Grace look up in nervous 
surprise, while Rachel bent over 
her work, blushing deep red, and 
Rex, with a clouded brow, marched 
silently out of the room to let his 
wrath and torture blow off in private 
explosion. 


a 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. ASHE ‘AT HOME,’ 


The excitement of the new arrival, 
and the fact of the Dean being at 
Westborough for several days, in- 
duced Mrs. Ashe to determine upon 
an entertainment of more than or- 
dinary splendour. The Dean was 
delighted to come, and had brought 
Atherton over from St. Cross-sticks 
for the purpose, as he told Mrs. 
Ashe confidentially, of getting a 
little good advice from the Arch- 
deacon. Lady Trumpeton and her 
two daughters arrived early in 
the evening ; presently came Dhui 


McTurbot, a Scottish chieftain 
with two more young ladies, an 


Major Foppington, one of Rex’s 

many friends in close attendance. 

One by one, little unknown par- 

Sons slipped timorously into the 
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room, and entrenched themselves 
behind ottomans or in unobtrusive 
cqrners ; quiet ladies of benevolent 
aspect gathered in groups and dis- 
burthened themselves of various 
philanthropical projects; Captain 
Tarefield and Ensign Wiffles, who 
stood high in Mrs. Ashe’s favour 
from having fortunately met her 
while escorting their regiments to 
church, had come the afternoon 
before to beg for an invitation, and 
were now busy telling Ella about 
the last archery ball, how the 
youngest Miss McTurbot as near 
as possible shot her papa with her 
bow and arrow, and then danced 
in the most unblushing way with 
Major Foppington all through the 
evening. Mrs. Ashe, attired in the 
most becomingly old-fashioned cap 
—Grace’s own contrivance—moved 
nimbly amid the crowd, and ap- 
peared to be charmed with her 
guests, She carried Atherton by 
storm, put the astonished McTurbot 
under a heavy fire of cross-ques- 
tions about a revival in Dum- 
friesshire, and presently, in her 
course of triumph, made a descent 
upon the soldiers. They, like the 
rest, had to surrender at discretion; 
and Wiffles, a bashful youth and 
accustomed to little music but the 
convivial strains of mess-room sup- 
pers, was led away in complete 
submissiveness to take his part in 
a sacred duet. Captain Tarefield 
promised to take some tracts to 
distribute in the regiment. 

‘I will choose some for you, 
written on purpose for soldiers,’ 
said Mrs. Ashe, considerately. 
“The Conscientious Corporal,” “The 
Happy Drummer,” “Up Guards and 
at him,” or the “Soldier’s True 
Conflict;” they will do so nicely for 
the men to read in the evenings 
instead of loitering about in that 
dreadful way at the public-houses.’ 

Tarefield, who was but an in- 
different theologian and the fastest 
man in his division, looked terribly 
frightened, smoothed his handsome 
moustache, and muttered a feeble 
assent. The Archdeacon’s eye 
twinkled, and he moved _ hastily 
away to another part of the room. 
His loyalty forbade him to enjoy 
what his humour suggested; and it 
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would have been a sin and a shame 
for any one to have disturbed his 
lady’s happy unconsciousness of 
every point of view in the world 
except her own. 

‘Our men are rather a wild set, 
T am afraid,’ said the gallant cap- 
tain, ‘and not very often disposed 
= as What do you think, 

x 


Reginald quite agreed with his 
friend that the proffered literature 
would not be received with avidity 
in the martial circles for which it 
was intended, and told his aunt 
that she must herself take them in 
hand, and Captain Tarefield into 
the bargain, and give them all a 
thorough talking to. 

Mrs. Ashe would have been quite 
prepared to undertake the super- 
intendence of the morals of the 
whole British army, but at this 
moment Atherton’s voice rose dis- 
tinctly amidst the surrounding 
clatter and arrested her attention. 
He had been holding forth to an 
admiring circle of unattached ladies, 
and he now turned to address his 
host. 

‘Mr. Archdeacon,’ he said, ‘we 
have been having a little contro- 
versy here about the inspiration of 
the Maccabees. I appeal to you.’ 

‘To me!’ said the Archdeacon, 
who of all things dreaded an argu- 
ment. ‘Really, Mr. Atherton, I 
must refer you to my superior.’ 

The Dean was an adroit man. 
‘There is one form of inspiration,’ 
he said, turning to Rachel, ‘ about 
which we are all agreed. Miss 
Leslie, will you sing us another of 
those charming songs ? 

‘The subject of inspiration,’ said 
Atherton, emphatically, as Rachel's 
song came to an end, ‘is one——’ 

‘On which Miss Leslie is the only 
authority for to-night,’ put in the 
Dean with a contemptuous dignity 
which brought the colour into 
Atherton’s cheeks. ‘The last few 
bars of that air,’ he continued to 
Rachel, ‘always seem to me among 
the very most pathetic things that 
Mendelssohn ever wrote. It is 
delightful to hear them worthily 
sung. By the bye, Miss Leslie, 
T hope we shall es you all to 
come to our Oldchurch Festival, 
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We are in the greatest excitement 
about it. The organ has had two 
new stops put in for the occasion ; 
we are to have a grand soprano 
from London; the choir are all 
practising themselves into con- 
sumptions, and the very air is 
impregnated with Mozart and 
Beethoven.’ 

* Delightful!’ said Rachel. ‘I 
shall enjoy it of all things; but, 
Mr. Dean, I want you to hear Miss 
Featherstone sing, and I never will 
forgive you if you do not admire 
her as much as I do.’ 

‘Considering the demands you 
have made already on our powers 
of admiration,’ said the Dean, ‘that 
seems a little hard; but I will do 
my best. I should tell. you, too, 
that to conclude our festivities we 
are to have a fancy ball, at which 
the Bishop and Mr. Atherton are 
expected to dance a pas-de-deux 
symbolical of the most interesting 
phases of ecclesiastical history. 
intend to represent some beautiful 
abstract idea; what do you recom- 
mend me? 

‘Simplicity,’ said Rachel. ‘What 
character do you mean to take, Mr. 
Wiftles ? 

‘Is there really to be a fancy 
ball? asked the blushing ensign. 

‘You will hear all about it from 
Mr. Atherton, sir,’ said the Dean, 
with a polite smile. Meanwhile 
Ella played a serenade, and Rachel 
went to summon the Miss McTur- 
bots to perform. 

The Miss McTurbots hesitate. 

‘I mean to explore your music- 
book and find out what pretty new 
songs you have brought,’ said Rex. 
‘Verdi, I declare, from beginning 
to end!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss McTurbot, ‘I am 
addicted to Verdi :—and so she was. 
She went unflinchingly into all 
those estimable airs with which, 
through the instrumentality of 
barrel-organs, the public ear has 
long been familiarized. Shemourned 
with Mario from the turret-window, 
declaimed ‘Stride la Vampa’ with an 
impetus which would have made 
Madame Alboni shudder in grim 
earnest, and finished off the vene- 
rable ‘ Il balen’ with an amount of 
flourish that implied, if it meant 
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anything, that the ‘tempesto del 
mio cor’ must have been a very 
terrific form of West Indian tornado 
at least, if it were susceptible of no 
less vehement interpretation, 

Miss McTurbot’s semitones were 
not as exactly in tune as a con- 
noisseur might have wished,andshe 
certainly floundered through the 
runs as if nothing but a providential 
interference could bring her safe to 
the conclusion of her strain. 

‘Thank you,’ said the Dean, who 
had been screwing up his mouth in 
agony all through the song. ‘Very 
pretty indeed. A Scotch air, [ 
presume ? 

Miss McTurbot looked unutter- 
able scorn, and made place for her 
sister, and her sister, who loved 
simple melodies, proceeded with- 
out more ado to sing the ‘ Brook.’ 
Poor little tuneful brook, that you 
should ever fall into such ruthless 
hands ! 

‘Well, whispered Rex, with a 
shudder, ‘if men may come and 
men may go, but she goes on for 
ever, [ am for being among the 
men who go.’ 

The Dean had beaten a shameful 
retreat, and was now in deep poli- 


tics with Sir Million Muddlebury, 
the Oldchurch Conservative mem- 
ber, who had come in while the 
‘Brook’ was meandering to its 
close, 

‘Ah, Sir Million,’ he said, ‘I am 
rapidly becoming a Tory of the 


first water. We are going down 
hill full gallop into a wild demo- 
cracy.’ 

‘Too true,’ said Sir Million, with 
a groan, ‘and to think that our 
reform bill might have saved the 
country !’ 

‘Perhaps, suggested the Dean, 
‘people have got a little tired of 
the Tory cry of preserving the 
State; some of us, I am afraid, 
would like to preserve it—as people 
do pickled walnuts—in a very ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, rot- 
ten boroughs and all.’ 

‘Well, said the member, ‘ you 
will admit, I hope, that the way in 
which they treated our bill was 
absolutely scandalous—to mutilate 
first, and then to kill,is unnecessary 
cruelty,’ 
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The Dean laughed gaily. 

‘The Liberals, you see, con- 
sidered it treason to their cause, 
and condemned to a traitor’s end ; 
evisceration, you know, was the 
first part of the sentence. But 
there is Miss Featherstone singing ; 
let me recommend you, Sir Million, 
to listen.’ 

Grace managed her voice, like 
everything else which belonged to 
her, to perfection ; there were such 
pathetic tones, so many loveable 
affectations ; such nimble turns, and 
high, clear shakes ; such tempes- 
tuous bravuras, such heartrending 
minors, that the tears gathered in 
Rachel's eyes as'she sat looking 
and listening ; and Sir Million, as 
the last notes died away, turned to 
the Dean and declared upon his 
honour that it was as pretty a 
song as ever he heard in his 
life. 

In another part of the room, 
Ella, who had confessedly a weak- 
ness for officers, was established as 
the centre of attraction to a little 
circle of military gentlemen, who 
all seemed to be voluble and enter- 
taining, and were surprising them- 
selves and each other by the bril- 
liancy of their talk. Captain Tare- 
field especially was in great force. 
Rex had introduced him, half re- 
luctantly, to his future wife, for 
Tarefield was essentially a bachelor 
friend, and was associated with 
exactly the portions of Rex’s 
bachelor career which he was just 
now especially anxious to forget, 
and which contrasted most dis- 
agreeably with his home life. Tare- 
field was a capital fellow on the 
top of a drag, or in the smoking- 
room at the club, but was hardly 
in his element, Leslie felt, in the 
Rectory drawing-room ; his tones 
were somewhat rough, his senti- 
ment not quite refined, his ease a 
little too familiar; Ella, however, 
seemed delighted with her new ac- 
quaintance, and laughed so much 
that Major Foppington, who was 
having rather a dull time of it 
among the McTurbots, by a dash- 
ing manceuvre, escaped from his 
fair enslavers, and joined his brother 
officers to know what all the fun 
was about. 
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‘I hope, Miss Bathurst,’ said 
Tarefield, ‘you are indulgent to 
our poor Reginald, and intend to 
reform him by degrees. You must 
not expect him to be a saint for at 
least six months.’ 

‘Oh, but, Captain Tarefield, I 
don’t profess to like saints,’ said 
Ella ; ‘an interesting sinner is far 
better material to make a guvod 
husband out of.’ 

‘Shocking,’ cried Tarefield ; ‘not 
like saints ! that isa most dreadful 
confession indeed. I’m afraid I 
shall never stand high in your esti- 
mation ; here’s Mr. Wiffles, too, in 
despair at being so irreclaimably 
virtuous , and evidently resolving to 
sin himself into your good graces 
on the very first opportunity.’ 

“Indeed,’ said Wiffles, ‘ it’s a pre- 
mium on being wicked. And what 
is your favourite crime, Miss 
Bathurst ?—betting?’ 

‘No,’ said Ella, ‘that is not fair ; 
I don’t like crimes, of course, but 
something a little fast—smoking, 
for instance.’ 

‘Do you really allow Reginald to 
smoke? Happy man!’ 

‘Yes. I embroidered him a cap 
to smoke in, did I not, Rex? and do 
you know, once— 

‘Once what? Now we are going 
to have another confession.’ 

‘Well, once (but I’m dreadfully 
ashamed of it, and never tell any 
one) I actually smoked a cigarette, 
and liked it.’ 

‘We must make you an honorary 
member of our yacht-club, and 
Wiffles shall bring you a case of 
cigarettes to-morrow, Why, Leslie, 
you lucky fellow, you will be able 
to smoke in your brougham com- 
ing home from parties, as comfort- 
ably as ever.’ 

‘We are going to have the most 
wonderful brougham,’ said Ella, 
suddenly grown talkative; ‘the 
very prettiest in all London. It is 
to be dark green, and to have a 
black horse, with green rosettes ; 
isn’t it, Rex? 

“You had better have Tartarus at 
once, that Rex and I stand to make 
our fortunes on next Derby.’ 

Leslie frowned at his too com- 
municative friend, to warn him off 
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dangerous ground, and Tarefield 
with presence of mind dashed 
boldly off into an account of an 
expedition to Ascot, where he be- 
lieved he had seen Ella the pre- 
vious summer, and where Ella con- 
fessed to having made her fortune 
in gloves. 

‘Come, come, do listen to Miss 
Featherstone’s song,’ said Leslie. 
‘Her voice is a great deal better 
worth hearing than— 

‘Than mine, said Ella. ‘There 
is a speech for a lover, Captain 
Tarefield.’ 

‘Horrible!’ said Tarefield ; ‘poor 
Rex is still sadly behindhand ; as 
you don’t care about his being 
virtuous, you must devote yourself 
to making him polite.’ 

Rexappeared uncommonly sulky, 
and presently left Ella to her ad- 
mirers, and made his way to the 
pianoforte, at which Grace was 
performing, and where the Dean 
was criticising and applauding with 
all the taste and authority of an 
experienced connoisseur. 

*Music hath charms,’ whispered 
Tarefield to his companion. ‘ You 
will no doubt find that French 
lady a great help in the process of 
civilization.’ 

Ella did not seem altogether 
flattered by the suggestion, and 
thenceforward thought Grace nei- 
ther so pretty nor so interesting as 
she had at first imagined. 

* * * * 


The guests had departed. Mrs. 
Ashe had warned everybody to 
bed and gone herself, and a family 
conclave gathered under the ve- 
randah to watch the wide blazes of 
summer lightning, and to pass sen- 
tence upon Atherton. 

‘Absolutely odious, cried Ra- 
chel, leading off with a generous 
impetuosity. ‘I was so delighted 
when the Dean put him down! the 
Maccabees, indeed!’ Grace pursed 
up her lips, and mimicked him 
“a prettily. , 

“What a world of satire!’ said 
Wynne; ‘really, it quite frightens 
one to think of all the dreadful 
things that may be going on behind 
one’s back. By this time, I dare 
say Miss Leslie has noted all our 
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weakest points; and of course, Miss 
Featherstone, you can take us all 
off to perfection.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Grace; ‘and 

ou believe so too, don’t you, Mr, 
Leslie? 

‘I believe and tremble,’ said 
Rex; ‘though we are not all of us 
quite such palpable impostures as 
Atherton; but since he has fallen 
into your hands, I quite pity 
him.’ 

‘Don’t waste any pity on him, 
said Wynne; ‘he is an emissary of 
the Watchdog, and no doubt came 
here to-night brimful of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, to chronicle our festivities for 
the next week’s number.’ 

‘I hope, then, he heard about the 
Dean’s fancy ball,’ said Rachel: 
‘that would be a delightful piece 
of scandal.’ 

‘As you are all being so good- 
wien said Robert, ‘I will be 
his champion, and so I am sure 
would old Lady Trumpeton, who 
seemed to like him amazingly, and 
promised to take him with her to 
the Duchess of Roehampton’s to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I wish them all joy of him,’ said 
Rex; ‘and now, it we have said 
enough unkind things, suppose we 
all go to bed; and to-morrow, Miss 
Featherstone, you must give us 
some more mimicry.’ 

‘Yes, said Wynne, ‘and some 
more songs, I hope.’ 

The fact was, that Atherton, who 


knew the value of a good patroness 
had made the best of his time, an 
had become quite a favourite with 


the Trumpetons, Lady Trumpeton 
thought him the most delightful of 
his species, and in return he lent 
her books, and gave her good 
advice, and made himself useful 
in a hundred ways. Opportunity 
favoured his hopes, for Lady Trum- 
peton exactly agreed with the 
Duchess about theology, and the 
Duchess managed the Duke, and 
the Duke had influence with the 
Government, and Atherton, through 
a smiling vista, already saw his 
rose-strewn path leading him by 
a pleasant incline right up into the 
House of Lords, 


Atherton on the Rise. 


CHAPTER X. 
PARTING. 


The course of true love was evi- 
dently not destined to run smooth 
with Rex and Ella. Her visit had 
been a failure, and he felt it the 
more bitterly as it drew towards 
its end. Ella had not in the least 
appreciated the Rectory and its 
inhabitants ; and they in turn had 
found her presence rather em- 
barrassing and oppressive. Each 
party had begun to recognise the 
solemn fact of uncongeniality, and 
the result was a great deal of dis- 
comfort and stiffness. Rachel was 
tongue-tied when her brother dis- 
cussed his marriage: it was in 
vain that she made all sorts of 
heroic resolutions to be enthusiastic 
about it, and to pretend to herself 
that she felt the slightest affection 
for her destined sister ; the Arch- 
deacon was elaborately courteous, 
and nothing more; Mrs. Ashe 
tried unsuccessfully to find her 
heart, and soon gave her up in des- 
pair, as completely uninteresting ; 
Mrs, Leslie saw less than the others, 
and still hoped for the best. Rex 
himself knew the state of the case, 
felt now and then an awful mis 
giving, and was provoked with 
everybody else for seeming to share 
it. Still, love is a hardy plant, and 
Rex was tender-hearted to a fault. 

There is always a touch of melan- 
choly about a departure, and when 
Ella’s last morning came, both 
lovers appeared sufficiently dolo- 
rous and sentimental. Rachel went 
with them to the station, in great 
alarm lest some scene should be 
impending, in which she would 
have to be either a participator or 
a looker-on ; and she felt no desire 
to perform in either capacity ; 
and yet her heart smote her now, 
for Ella minded going dreadfully, 
and was unusually nice and affec- 
tionate. Rachel remembered how 
often she had felt angry or con- 
temptuous towards her, and re- 
proached herself for the feeble 
intimacy which had grown up be- 
tween them. Ella looked quite 
interesting and pathetic as she 
sat, tearful and silent, till the train 
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was ready. Rex bustled about, and 
soon established her comfortably 
in an untenanted carriage, with a 
maid to take care of a whole host 
of pretty bags, shawls, dressing- 
cases, and otherimpedimenta which 
Ella considered essential to com- 
fortable travelling. 

‘Good-bye, and away they went. 
Rex gave along sigh, as he watched 
the train go clanging out of the 
station. 

‘ Poor dear old Rex,’ Rachel said, 
taking his arm fondly, herself in 
a pleasing uncertainty between 
smiles and tears ; ‘but you must 
not sigh like that ; after all, it is 
not such a very dreadfully long 
time to November, is it f 

‘T don’t know,’ said Rex ; ‘ who is 
it that Time gallops withal? That 
sigh really did me credit ; just at 
the right moment, was it not f 

‘This summer ends my reign,’ 
said Rachel, ‘and meantime I in- 
tend to be very tyrannical, and 
sometimes pet you just out of wan- 
tonness, when | am in the humour. 
But I can’t allow any more sighs 
this morning.’ 

Rex did not seem inclined to be 
romantic, and said, almost sneer- 
ingly, that he thought he might 
drag on a lingering existence till 
November, but that he really felt 
it due to the occasion to be 
brokenhearted for at least twenty- 
four hours. 

Could our almost unconscious 
actions be thoroughly read and in- 
terpreted, of what different doubts 
and regrets, of how many half re- 
solutions and whole fears, might 
not that sigh have been found to 
speak ! 

Rachel was baffled by her brother’s 
mocking air in her attempts at con- 
solation, and was glad when they 
had got back to the Rectory, and 
started off on horseback to join the 
rest of the party, who were busy at 
the children’s picnic which had cost 
the Archdeacon so many cares and 
such deep designs. 

Mrs. Ashe was in her glory; 
everybody was running on her be- 
hests and acting under her orders, 
The Archdeacon would have lost 
his head twenty times over, and 
trusted implicitly to her superior 


Wheat and Tares. 
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powers. Wynne found himself in- 
stalled at a furiously exciting game 
of rounders ; Major Foppington, 
Tarefield, and little Wiffies, who had 
ridden over early in the day, and 
did not conceal their disappoint- 
ment at finding Ella gone, had soon 
dismounted, and were now carrying 
about cans of beer as if they had 
been at nothing else all their lives; 
Grace was marshalling a crowd of 
babies round an imaginary mul- 
berry-tree ; Robert had got 105 at 
tip-and-run, and not a boy on the 
other side, not even the celebrated 
Westborough bowler with round- 
hand twisters, could get near his 
wickets; Methodists, Anglicans 
Catholics devoured the proffered 
repast, as if for the credit of their 
respective establishments ; the 
Russian princess came in a barouche 
with the four smartest grey horses 
that the Royal Hotel could boast 
of, and with the Sclavonian am- 
bassador by her side, drank two 
mugs of beer and declared it nectar. 
Everything had gone off to per- 
fection. 

And now the festivities were 
done; the last waggon had rolled 
off with its laughing load of 
humanity; the last chorus, more 
hearty, it must be confessed, than 
musical, had died away over the 
hill; and Wynne, who was design- 
ing a long evening’s walk home- 
ward along the cliff, had established 
himself at the foot of a wide-spread- 
ing elm, and was smoking the pipe 
of philosophical repose after the 
labours of the day, and before those 
of the night, when a nimble, fright- 
ened footstep fell on his ear, and 
in another instant Grace came 
hurrying down the path with one 
of the children who had wandered 
away in the confusion of the enter- 
tainment, and had so been the 
cause of both getting left behind. 
The night was closing in, the place 
was lonely, and Grace, quite disin- 
clined for an adventure, seemed 
heartily glad to light upon a friend. 
Wynne said they would go to the 
village and there find some carriage 
to take them all home. Grace, 
relieved of her fears. soon became 
communicative, told Wynne about 
her school-days with Rachel, and 
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was in the middle of an eloquent 
eulogium on her friend, when a 
sudden turn in the path brought 
Rachel and her brother close upon 
them. Grace stopped shortin blush- 
ing embarrassment, and Wynne 
explained the accident which had 
promoted him to the honourable 

ost of escort. As they rode home 
se laughed about it to his sister 
—Grace is very charming, and 
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Wynne very sentimental, and my 
good example no doubt infectious, 
and we will hope it will all turn 
out nicely.’ 

Rachel laughed too, and said it 
would be charming; and yet while 
she spoke she was conscious of a 
strange pang, such as she had never 
felt before, and for which she would 
certainly have been puzzled to 
assign a cause. 


THE HUGUENOT MAIDEN. 


A PICTURE, 


Parr girl! whose beauty ranks not with 
Earth’s common loveliness, 
Thy saintly face has silent power 
To purify and bless. 


Thy voiceless lips speak in clear tones 
Their tender homily, 

And tell the unutterable peace 
Of all who are like thee. 


Some pure-browed angel, snowy white— 
Whose wings flash golden gleams— 

Must hover near to shed that light 
Which softly round thee streams. 


In the hot, dusty march of life 
A passing thought of thee 

Would be a cup of water held 
In thy meek hands for me. 


If chafed and torn to fretfulness, 
And feeling all unblest, 

To stand before thy tranquil face 
Would soothe me into rest. 


Sweet girl, I go, but take with me 
The love-gift thou hast given— 

That earthly beauty may be made 
A golden bridge to heaven. 


J. E. Jackson. 
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THE BUDGET* 


HARANGUE on the oppres- 

siveness, injustice, and inequa- 
lities of taxes will always meet 
with popular ovation. It is not 
difficult to excite impatience and 
discontent at the burdens they 
impose; and a politician well 
acquainted with the temper of 
the people, can readily seize any 
indefensible part of our financial 
system and hold it forth as an ob- 
ject of public reprobation. But 
however much we may raise our 
voice against any waste or lavish 
expenditure, and however fearlessly 
we may advocate important and 
thorough retrenchments, it is our 
duty—the duty of the politician as 
well as of the humblest citizen—to 
appreciate the force of circum- 
stances which have given birth to 
our enormous taxation—cheerfully 
to acquiesce in what is now irre- 
parable, and to do justice to the 
efforts made towards lessening the 
burden and removing the inequali- 
ties of taxes. 

We are not apologists for our 
present financial system. We are 
ready to admit its imperfections, 
but we must not forget that under 
the exigencies of hard necessity, 
when the Exchequer required huge 
sums for our armies and navies, 
and when Continental Sovereigns 
were feeding on our subsidies and 
loans, it would have been impos- 
sible for our financiers to follow 
closely the dictates of economical 
science, even had that science been 
known or valued at that time. So 
pressed by want there was no alter- 
native but to tax whoever was able 
and willing to pay, and whatever 
was sure to produce a good revenue. 
It was only after the monster war 
was ended, and the expenditure 
reduced to a moderate level, that 
any attempt could be made to 
mould the chaotic mass of our 
finances into anything like a sys- 
tematic structure ; and though here 
and there some excrescences may 
be still visible, we quite believe 


that the legislature is in earnest in 
the work of reform, and are quite 
willing to wait till our best hopes 
are happily realized. 

The gigantic expansion of our 
taxes, and the ease with which such 
enormous sums are voted by the 
‘ faithful Commons,’ furnish indeed 
topics for serious consideration. 
Time was when our sovereigns, in 
order to raise small. and insig- 
nificant sums, were compelled to 
flay the people, torture the Jews, 
plunder the Church, and pilfer the 
bank. Later on, when a better 
understanding was introduced be- 
tween the King and Parliament, 
annual subsidies were voted with 
tolerable regularity, but no sooner 
did they exceed the most sparing 
allowance than they were protested 
against in language not to be mis- 
taken. When, in 1670, the Com- 
mons seemed meek liberal in 
their votes, and money-bills fol- 
lowed each other to the House of 
Lords, Lord Lucas boldly at- 
tempted to stem the current of 
lavish expenditure. 

My Lords, (he said,) the Commons have 
here sent up a bill for giving his Majesty 
the twentieth part of our estates at the 
full considered value, and I hear there 
are other bills for money also preparing, 
which together, according to the best 
computation, will amount to little less 
than three millions of money, a pro- 
digious sum, and such that if your lord- 
ships shall not afford relief, we must of 
necessity sink under the weight of so 
heavy a pressure. My Lords, the Scrip- 
tures tell us that God Almighty sets 
bounds unto the ocean, and says unto it, 
* Hither shall thy proud waves come, and 
no farther,’ and so I hope your lordships, 
in imitation of the Divinity, will set 
some bounds, some limits, to this over- 
liberal humour of the Commons, and say 
to them, ‘Hither shall your profusion 
come, and no farther.’ 


Such was the parliamentary lan- 
guage of financial reformers of the 
olden time. . Would that this rigor- 
ous watchfulness on the part of 
the Lords had been persevered in. 


* The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Speech on the Finances of the Year, and 
the Treaty of Commerce with France, delivered in the House of Commons on Friday, 


February roth, Corrected by the Author. 


London ; John W. Parker and Son. 
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With the accession of William ITT. 
however, the political condition of 
the country completely changed, 
and the sacrifices needed became 
so gigantic that what was once 
deemed a great effort, speedily sank 
into utter insignificance. The war 
with France under Queen Anne, 
the American and French wars, 
each added immensely to our pub- 
lic burden, and apart altogether 
from the enormous debt created, 
the annual taxation assumed pro- 
portions which bore no comparison 
whatever with earlier contributions. 
During the French war, in that 
momentous crisis of Britain’s his- 
tory, the taxation of the country 
was no longer restricted to 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000, but 
reached £60,000,000, and in 1814 
as much as £106,000,000. 

In those days the nation forsook 
all thoughts of economy. Intent 
upon one object, no sacrifice was 
deemed too great in order to at- 
tain it, and millions upon millions 
were voted without one passing 
thought of the hardships which 
were certain to ensue. And so it 
will always be. Year by year we 
labour to find out means whereby 
some sources of revenue may prove 
more productive ; retrenchments 
are made, and a handsome surplus 
is at last secured. Flushed with 
prosperity, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is besieged by a host of 
suppliants, each complaining of 
some peculiar taxes more or less 
injurious to their interests. For a 
series of years this air of tranquil- 
lity renders the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
enviable one. But at last a cloud 
gathers in the political horizon—a 
treaty has been broken—certain 
rights have been infringed—a Don 
Pacifico has been plundered—the 
ambitious views of a neighbouring 
Sovereign give rise to anxiety, or 
the attitude of foreign powers gives 
umbrage of coming troubles. First 
as measures of prudence, and after- 
wards for purposes of defence or 
offence the army is strengthened 
—the arsenals give signs of ac- 
tivity, and millions are readily 
voted where units of millions were 
once grudged, The accumula- 
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tions of years are then swamped 
in a moment—taxes are doubled— 
loans are contracted, and the whole 
financial system grows out of order. 
So it was during the French war—so 
it was during the late Crimean war, 
and so it will ever be, the political 
annals of Britain being always re- 
flected in her financial history. 

But as we said, having safely 
lodged the great Napoleon at St. 
Helena and restored the Bourbon 
to the Tuileries, we were enabled 
to reduce the expenditure to its 
ordinary level, and the average 
taxation which had reached £3 7s. 
per head in 1801 and £3 14s. od. 
in 1811 to 1820, fell to £2 115, 6d. 
in 1821 to 1830, £2 os. od. in 1831 
to 1840, £2 os. 8d. in 1841 to 
1850, and £2 2s. 1d. in 1851 to 
1858; and if we take thirty years 
of peace by themselves our average 
taxation has not exceeded 41s. per 
head. In other words, for the pur- 
pose of protecting our lives and pro- 
perty, for carrying out our engage- 
ments with the public creditors, 
and so preserving the public faith 
inviolate, for promoting arts and 
science, and for fulfilling all the 
duties imposed upon a free state 
by its position and place in the 
civilized world, the people of this 
realm—viz., every man, woman, and 
child, rich and poor—pay on an 
average 418, per head, whilst the 
people of Holland pay 38s., France 
os., Belgium 27s., Austria 13s., the 
United States 11s., and Denmark 
58.6d. This average amount of 41s. 
per head set aside from the income 
of the people of the United King- 
dom for purposes of the State is no 
other than a premium of insurance 
paid for the protection of lives and 
privileges in which every member 
of the community is alike in- 
terested; and it is a comfort to 
know that, however dear the pre- 
mium so paid, the object sought is 
fully attained, and that for com- 
pleteness of administrative control 
and for order and security, the 
United Kingdom stands far in ad- 
vance of other countries. 

And truly 41s. per head is not 
too much to pay when we consider 
the vast territories we have to pro- 
tect and the number and wealth of 
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those benefited by the action of the 
British Government. Has it oc- 
eurred to our readers that half the 
commerce of the world is carried 
on by Englishmen /—that most of 
the activity, life, and prosperity of 
the maritime towns in every coun- 
try of the world is produced by 
English commerce+—that British 
wealth is invested in all kinds of 
undertakings in every part of the 
world !—that a great portion of the 
government securities of all nations 
is held by British capitalists?—that 
literally and absolutely our gracious 
Queen possesses an empire over 
which the sun never sets !—and that 
with the colonies and dependencies, 
the number of persons subject to 
British lawsand protected by British 
institutions exceeds 150,000,000 ! 
But even admitted that our taxes 
are heavy, what are they when 
compared with the wealth of the 
nation? It is indeed a difficult 
task to form a correct estimate of 
the resources of the United King- 
dom. Suffice it to say, that whilst 
the taxation per head has dimi- 
nished within the last fifty years 
from £3 14s. to little more than 
£2, the wealth of the United 
Kingdom has increased from 
£2,000,000,000 t0 £6,000,000,000, 
and the annual income from 
£400,000,000 to £600,000,000 ; and 
that whilst in 1801 to 1811 the taxa- 
tion of the country absorbed twenty- 
five per cent. of the total income, now 
it barely absorbs ten per cent. of it. 
Hitherto we have dealt with the 
average taxation per head amongst 
the entire population of the king- 
dom; it is quite evident, however, 
that this average does not represent 
the real distribution of taxation, 
and that great irregularities must 
necessarily exist in the apportion- 
ment of taxes, especially between 
the diiferent classes of society. 
How to distinguish these various 
classes is indeed a task of much 
difficulty. Between the millionaire 
who rolls in wealth and comforts 
and the poor shivering orphan boy 
dependent on parochial relief there 
are sO many infinitesimal grada- 
tions, that it is almost impossible 
to draw any broad line of demarca- 
tion. In estimating the portion of 
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taxes paid by these various classes, 
we must regard not only their con- 
ventional rank but their absolute 
income. Thus nobility is not always 
a criterion of wealth, nor a rough 
exterior a sure mark of poverty. 
In common language the upper 
classes are limited to the ‘upper 
ten thousand;’ but surely the 
wealthy classes extend over a much 
wider circle. Who are the occu- 
pants of those stately mansions so 
profuse in sumptuous ornaments, 
and so enriched with costly gems 
of art? Merchant princes who have 
acquired princely fortunes, but 
whom the aristocracy of caste dis- 
dains to recognise otherwise than 
as middle classes. We must, how- 
ever, for our purpose combine the 
aristocracies of birth and of wealth 
together, and instead of 10,000 
calculate 1,000,000 persons Or 20,000 
families as belonging to the upper 
and wealthy classes, In this number 
there are doubtless some who, like 
the Marquis of Westminster, possess 
an overfiowing annual income, and 
others who have their estates well 
burdened with debt, so that we can- 
not calculate the entire class to 
receive On an average an income 
of more than about £900 per family 
per annum, or £180 per individual, 
giving a total income of about 
£180,000,000. 

A much larger number, perhaps 
9,000,000 of individuals, or 1,800,000 
families, by their occupation, status 
in society, and means, belong to the 
middle class of life, Amongst these 
we have the merchant, dealer, ship- 
master, accountant, and clerk, the 
barrister and solicitor, the medical 
man, teacher and minister of reli- 
gion. Whilst the most eminent in 
these various professions may be 
receiving an income of £600 or 
£800 per annum, a large portion 
have but scanty resources. The 
income of the clergy may perhaps 
not exceed £120, that of the school- 
masters £100, and that of clerks 
much less. If we assume the whole 
of these 1,800,000 families to be 
receiving £150 a year, we have a 
total income of the middle classes 
of about £270,000,000. 

The working classes number about 
18,000,000. Many of them receive 
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high wages, sometimes as much as 
£3 or £4 per week, but the mass 
are not likely to receive more than 
108. Or 128. per week on an average. 
Tt must be remembered, however, 
that amongst this class the income 
of the family is not quite dependent 
on the wages of one, but often 
father, mother, and children are all 
in the receipt of wages. If we take, 
then, the total average amount at 
15s. per week for each family of 
five, we have 3,600,000 families of 
workmen receiving a total amount 
of about £140,000,000, Besides the 
1,000,000 of upper and wealthy 
classes, 9,000,000 of middle classes, 
and 18,000,000 of working classes, 
we may have about 1,000,000 of 
poor, old and infirm, dependent on 
public relief or otherwise quite 
unable to pay taxes. 

Having thus distributed the 
population according to their re- 
spective power of paying taxes, let 
us see whether they all pay their 
due share in proportion to number 
and income. An attempt was re- 
cently made by the Customs and 
Excise authorities to ascertain the 
quantities of tea and sugar respec- 


tively consumed by the upper, 


middle, and working classes. The 
returns were obtained from grocers 
carrying on the largest amount of 
business in the most important 
towns and villages of the kingdom ; 
and the result of their numerous 
answers was that of tea and sugar 
the upper classes consume about 
20 per cent., the middle classes 38 
per cent., and the working classes 
42 per cent. We may take this 
for our basis as regards the whole 
of the customs duties, for whilst 
the working classes pay no part of 
the wine duties, they pay a larger 
portion of the duties on spirits. 
According to this computation we 
shall find that of £24,000,000 
customs duties, about £5,000,000 
are paid by the upper classes, 
£9,000,000 by the middle classes, 
and £10,000,000 by the working 
classes. In the other branches of 
taxation, however, the proportion 
is somewhat different. Of the 
£18,000,000, upwards of £16,000,000 
of which are from spirits: and 
licence duties on spirit dealers, the 
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upper classes are likely to pay 
about £3,000,000, the middle 
classes £7,000,000, and the working 
classes £8,000,000. Of the stamp 
duties, on the contrary, the largest 
portion of which consists in duties 
on legacies and succession, deeds 
for the transfer of land, fire-in- 
surance, bills of exchange, &c., the 
proportion paid by the working 
classes is very small; and of the 
whole amount of £8,000,000, pro- 
bably £3,000,000 are paid by the 
upper classes, £4,500,000 by the 
middle classes, and £500,000 only by 
the working classes. The assessed 
taxes, consisting of land-tax, house- 
tax, and servants, as well as the in- 
come and property-tax, are almost 
exclusively paid by the upper and 
middle classes in the proportion of 
£5,000,000 each; and of the 
£12,000,000 of poor and local taxes, 
£3,000,000 are probably paid by the 
upper classes, £7,000,000 by the 
middle classes, and £2,000,000 by 
the working classes. ‘Taking the 
whole amount of taxes, including 
both public and local taxes, at 
about £72,000,000, a total of 
£20,000,000 are paid by the upper 
classes, of £32,000,000 by the middle 
classes, and of £20,000,000 by the 
working classes. If we now com- 
pare such proportions of taxation 
with the income of the three classes, 
we have the striking fact that in 
proportion to number, the upper 
classes pay £20 per head, the 
middle classes £3 11s., and the 
working classes £1 1s., but in pro- 
portion to means the upper classes 
pay about 11 per cent., the middle 
classes about 12 per cent., and the 
working classes about 14 per cent. 
Doubtless it is much more grievous 
to a working man to pay 14 per 
cent. of his scanty and precarious 
income for public purposes, than 
for a wealthy man to set aside even 
an equal proportion from his 
overflowing resources. But prac- 
tically how do the working classes 
pay these £20,000,000! Do they 
press on their first necessaries 
of life? A third only of the 
amount is charged on tea, sugar, 
and other articles of provision, and 
more than half on spirits and to- 
bacco, articles from which we could 
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well abstain, and which are of 
little or no use either bodily or in- 
tellectually. Even were it practi- 
cable it would not be desirable to 
abolish the duties on such articles. 
It is, in fact, a strong recommen- 
dation of indirect taxation, that it 
affords means for setting some re- 
straints on the use of articles in- 
jurious to the welfare of the people. 
Let it be remembered, however, that 
the duty of paying taxes devolves 
on all the ania of a state, quite 
irrespective of their income and 
position in society. It is not only 
for the protection and safeguard of 
our property that we are called 
upon to pay, but for the enjoyment 
of our rights and privileges, in 
which the labouring man and the 
poor are as much interested as the 
rich. In the glorious charter of 
national greatness all have an equal 
share. And where would be the 
independence, where the natural 
pride of the great mass of our 
sturdy workmen, did they not feel 
that they pay something towards 
maintaining and uplifting the 
honour and glory of their father- 
land? With the progressive intel- 
ligence and manly good sense which 
characterize our working classes 
generally, we believe that one and all 
of them would scorn the idea of an 
unjust exemption from taxes. If that 
be so, what is the use of declaim- 
ing against the taxation of the 
working classes? If they are to pay 
taxes,—and they would resent 
the not paying of them,—and if 
the amount they pay is practically 
not burdensome, we doubt very 
much whether any way could be 
suggested more convenient than 
the present, both for the tax-payer 
and the State. Much hasbeen said 
against indirect taxes altogether, 
but by no other means we could 
reach all classes of society. To 
impose a direct tax, which shall 
adapt itself to the smallest income, 
would be both highly inexpedient 
on political grounds, and exces- 
sively expensive in its collection. 
And it would besides be extremely 
unpopular, and therefore dangerous. 
When labour is scarce and food is 
dear, when measures of reform are 
retarded and political faction is 
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rampant, then the difficulty of col- 
lecting the ordinary revenue is ten- 
fold aggravated, and then it is that 
an exclusive system of direct tax- 
ation might prove a great State 
difficulty. 

It is time, however, that we 
should pass to the more immediate 
object of our paper-—viz., the state 
of our finances, especially in con- 
nexion with the financial statement 
of the session and the Treaty of 
Commerce with France. Without 
indulging in much panegyric, we 
may well congratulate ourselves in 
having one at the helm of our 
finances who for grasp of intellect, 
comprehensiveness of views, and 
consummate ability in dealing with 
facts and figures, whether political, 
financial, or economical, has few or 
no rivals. It is indeed gratifying 
to see that course of commercia 
legislation which signalized the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel, 
followed up so ably, perseveringly, 
and systematically, . the most 
distinguished of his followers. It 
seems reserved for this section of 
our legislators to render this 
special service to the nation, as 
it is reserved for Lord John Russell 
to reform our parliamentary insti- 
tutions, and to Mr. Cobden to 
extend our commercial relations. 
The present condition of the reve- 
nue was well calculated to perplex 
any financier. To provide for an 
enormously increased expenditure 
—to keep pace with the sanguine 
expectations of the people, conse- 
quent on the falling in of certain 
annuities—to abolish the paper 
duty, so long the object of popular 
animadversion—to sweep away the 
duties on manufactured articles, 
silk manufactures included, the last 
anchor of protection—to remove 
from the customs tariff many 
hundred articles—to make a sweep- 
ing reduction on the duty on wine 
at a time when the pledges to re- 
duce the tea and sugar duties are 
still unredeemed—to reimpose the 
income-tax just as it is, without 
any serious modification, notwith- 
standing all the prejudice and 
objections urged against it—and 
last, but not least, to present to the 
astonished gaze of our commoners 
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the long-talked-of treaty with the 
Emperor of the French, was indeed 
a task of no ordinary difficulty. 

The budget for 1860-61 exhibits 
some features of peculiar impor- 
tance. If, on the one hand, annuities 
to the extent of £2,146,cooare about 
to fall in, several taxes, such as 
the income-tax and the additional 
duties on tea and sugar, are about 
to expire. But more than that, the 
Government has entered into a 
treaty with France involving the 
abolition and reduction of duties 
to the extent of £1,200,000, And 
all this at a time when the public 
expenditure is estimated to reach 

570,000,000, These various circum- 
stances have put the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the dilemma of 
providing for a deficit of £9,400,000 ; 
and we might have expected no- 
thing less than a merciless imposi- 
tion of new taxes. But Mr. Glad- 
stone was not to be thwarted by 
these untoward events from ad- 
vancing in the path of reform. In- 
stead of going back to the obsolete 
and injurious system of imposing 
burdens of a nature to cripple our 
trade and limit our national re- 
sources, he calls’on the nation to 
make a present temporary sacrifice 
with a view to a future and per- 
manent good, and by allowing the 
additional rates of duty on tea and 
sugar to remain as they are, and by 
imposing an income-tax of rod. in 
the pound, and other stamp duties, 
Mr. Gladstone is able, not only to 
meet the deficit, but to enter cou- 
rageously into various measures of 
reform, and to bring out a budget 
calculated to benefit the best 
interests of the realm. 

The first of these important 
measures is of course the reform of 
our customs’ revenue. It is an 
interesting feature of this source 
of revenue, that it increases in ex- 
act ratio with the reduction of 
duties, and that whilst we have been 
unfettering trade by gradual remis- 
sions and absolute abolition of 
duties, the revenue is always in- 
creasing. Just two hundred years 
ago there were 1630 articles charged 
with duty. In 1787, they were re- 
duced to 1425 ; in 1826, to 1280 ; in 
1841, to 1052; in 1845, to 1163; in 
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1853, 466 ; andin 1859, 419. Now, 
by a turn of the magic wand, the 
British tariff is to retain only 44 
articles. This is a most important 
reform, and one which will prove 
of immense benefit. It was high 
time, indeed, to purge our tariff 
from so many articles which pro- 
duced so little revenue. Since the 
introduction of free-trade, an im- 
mense number of articles is sent 
to this country from all parts of the 
world on trial. Many of them are 
quite unknown as yet, and we can 
form no conception of the way in 
which our trade may yet expand. 
It is all-important, therefore, to 
remove all barriers to free importa- 
tion, and if for financial purposes 
we are compelled to preserve cus- 
toms’ duties, we should levy them 
only upon such articles of universal 
consumption as are certain to pro- 
duce a large amount of revenue. By 
the important alterations about to 
be made in the tariff, our future cus- 
toms’ revenue will stand as follows : 
From sugar, tea, and tobacco, we are 
likely to obtain about £18,000,000 ; 
from wine, brandy, and rum, 
£3,300,000 ; and from currants, tim- 
ber, &c., some £500,000; making 
probably a total of £22,000,000. We 
might have wished that the con- 
templated reductions in the tea and 
sugar duties had been carried out ; 
but if we take into consideration 
the absolute benefit likely to be 
derived from the other changes in 
the customs’ revenue, we have no 
right to grumble. A most im- 
portant reform in our customs’ 
revenue is the abolition of all 
duties on mayufactured goods, in- 
cluding silk manufacture. Was it 
politic, after all our professions of 
free-trade, to preserve protective 
duties on manufactures, and duties 
on raw materials, such as timber 
and tallow? What an example were 
we giving to our friends across the 
water, and with what effect could 
we plead for the abolition of duties 
on British manufactures? We are 
quite prepared to hear some cry 
of distress from the manufacturers 
of ribbon and other descriptions of 
silk goods, who despair of ever being 
able to compete with the French 
manufacturer. The French, they say, 
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are the leaders of fashion, and by the 
richness of their design and the fine- 
ness of their materials, they com- 
mand the markets of the world ; but 
if this be the case, would it not 
be best to renounce a forced com- 
petition in goods for which we have 
no sufficient aptitude, and instead of 
imitating French fancy silks, devote 
our entire energies to the produc- 
tion of what we can manufacture 
cheaper and better than our neigh- 
bours? Let us consent to receive 
French brocaded silk and ribbons, 
and Genoa velvets, and let us supply 
other countries with the cheaper 
productions in which we excel. The 
same observations will apply to the 
other articles of manufactures—and 
we rejoice that these first principles 
of commercial legislation are now 
obtaining an unreserved sanction 
both in this and in other countries. 
The next important feature of 
the Budget in connexion with the 
customs’ revenue is the reduction 
of the wine duties; but as this 
question is fully discussed in a sepa- 
rate paper in /raser, we shall not 
dwell on it beyond expressing our 
opinion that by following the same 
policy in this article, we shall expe- 
rience equal results of a largely in- 
creased consumption, and a rapidly 
improving revenue. Let us pass 
on to the last coup de grace with 
which we are favoured—the aboli- 
tion of the paper duty—which will 
probably prove a great boon to 
our manufacturers, to our pub- 
lishers, to our printers, iol to 
our newspapers. The consumption 
of paper within the last fifty years 
has increased immensely; whilst 
in 1801 there was consumed only 
36,000,000 lbs., or 2} lbs. per head, in 
1858 the consumption was near! 
200,000,000 lbs., or 74 lbs. per head, 
and it is impossible to say to what 
an extent the consumption may 
yet increase. We are glad that 
this tax is going to cease at last. 
Yet, whilst we echo the popular 
voice in favour of the abolition of 
the paper duty, we cannot help 
feeling some misgiving as to the 
want of raw material for the pro- 
duction of paper. It is a singular 
fact, that notwithstanding the long 
continued high price of rags, both 
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in this country and in America,and 
the large reward offered for the 
discovery of any substitute for them 
as a paper material, none has been 
discovered ; and it appears impro- 
bable that any material can be 
found so cheap as rags even at 
their present price, inasmuch as 
any raw product sufficiently fibrous 
to be converted into printing and 
writing-paper would also be ap- 
plicable for spinning and weaving, 
and would command a higher price 
for these purposes. Under ab cir- 
cumstances we are of course in- 
terested in getting rags anywhere, 
and with much reason we should 
turn to France, which, with a 
large population and extensive 
manufactures, is sure to have an 
abundant supply. In fact, a rag 
which in England costs 3d. can 
be bought for 13d. in France, 
making a difference of thirty per 
cent. on the manufactured article. 
But France prohibits the exporta- 
tion of rags; and whilst she asks 
us to engage never to prohibit the 
export of coal, because she wants 
it, and we are going to admit duty 
free her paper, which on account of 
its lower price, is sure to have a 
large sale, she will not give the 
smallest reciprocity in an article so 
important to our paper manufac- 
turers, especially under the new 
competition forced upon them. Our 
Legislature should look to this and 
insist upon fair play. 

Here, however, the remissions 
are ended, and we must turn an- 
other leaf of Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment not equally gratifying. In- 
deed the sugared surface of this 
imposing budget seems only a 
skilful mode of administering the 
bitter draught of a renewed income- 
tax. As we have seen, the sweeping 
reductions and abolitions are not the 
result of an overflowing exchequer. 
On the contrary, we have to provide 
for a deficit of £9,400,000, princi- 
pally produced by our military 
and naval expenditure, for which 
not less than £29,000,000 are 
actually to be voted in this year 
of peace and amity with all 
nations. We are not: going to 
analyse the items of our expendi- 
ture, but we cannot help expressing 
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a very earnest wish, that the 
great question of mutual disarma- 
ment may be indeed seriously 
considered by the Great Powers. 
All nations will admit the folly of 
proceeding at such a rate. We may 
easily rival and excel any Power 
in the number and efficiency of our 
navy, and even in a well-organized 
and sufficiently strong army; but 
we are strong only in proportion 
as other countries are weak, and 
it is grievous to see nations ex- 
hausting their strength in un- 
limited preparations for mutual 
destruction. It is this enormous 
war expenditure that mars all our 
financial measures, and that like 
a cancer exhausts and corrodes the 
very Vitals of the nation. With these 
£2,000,000 annuities falling in, 
and with a large increase in the 

roduce of our tea and sugar 
uties, the revenue ought to be in 
a flourishing state, and were it not 
that it is expedient to raise a part 
of the revenue at least by a direct 
tax, we should be in a position to 
do away altogether with the in- 
come-tax ; but this enormous ex- 

nditure keeps us down, and we 

ave no alternative but to submit. 
For the income-tax, as such, we 
have no particular dislike. Yet we 
are not blind to its imperfections, 
and we cannot help fooling that it 
is very unpopular on account of the 
inquisitorial character which it 
assumes, of the unjust method by 
which all kinds of income, the most 
certain as well as the most preca- 
rious, are alike taxed, of the odious- 
ness which attaches to all kinds of 
direct tax, and because also from 
its first imposition pledges were 
given for its immediate repeal, 
which were never fulfilled. There 
is indeed much injustice in the mode 
in which the present tax is as- 
sessed, Why those sweeping ex- 
emptions of millions’ worth of pro- 
perty on the plea of unproductive- 
hess, even where extensive tracts 
of land are reserved for shooting, 
and where valuable property is held 
out for higher prices? Why should 
the recipient of £1000 from ter- 
minable annuities, which last only 
for a time, and every payment of 
which exhausts the principal sum, 
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pay the same as the recipient of 
£1000 from consols, the capital of 
which is never reduced? And 
should not some distinction be 
made between the income of an 
artist or a professional man, who 
may be suddenly disabled by sick- 
ness or accident, and the income 
from landed property, the recipient 
of which need not pass a sleepless 
night from anxiety? These are 
just grounds for the present 
unpopularity of the tax; and in 
a system of direct taxation, closely 
scrutinized by the eye of the 
nation, it is of the highest impor- 
tance to secure the utmost possible 
equity in its assessment. The un- 
popularity of the tax, as it is at 
present levied, is evidenced by the 
evasions made in the returns, espe- 
cially in the income from industry 
and professions, which cannot be 
checked where the conscientious- 
ness of the individual is the only 
security for the collector. We have 
heard of an action instituted by a 
clerk against his master for work 
and labour, one of the items being 
‘for adapting the books to the 
amount set forth in the declaration 
for the income-tax.’ Foreign stock is 
frequently purchased, because the 
dividends cannot be checked at the 
Bank of England. In too many 
cases, the collector is left to make 
any charge he pleases, the parties 
either objecting to declare their in- 
come, or trusting that by not de- 
claring they may escape a consider- 
able amount of taxation, reserving 
to themselves the right to grumble 
and appeal, should the collector err 
on the safest side ; and so in a 
hundred ways awant of co-operation 
is visible, which defeats the best 
calculations. It is quite clear there- 
fore that if this branch of taxation 
is to form a permanent portion of 
the public revenue, it must be con- 
siderably altered and improved, 
and better adapted to the mind of 
the nation. As it is, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer counts upon 
£9,000,000 from this source, which, 
with some taxes on chicory, stamps, 
&c., will put the finances for 
the year in a solid condition. 

But the great feature of this 
year’s financial system is not the 
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abolition of the customs’ duties on 
so many articles, or the abolition 
of the paper duty, or the reduc- 
tion of the wine duties, good and 
beneficent as these measures are, 
but the Treaty of Commerce with 
France, which, whilst securing to us 
some proportionate commercial ad- 
vantages, lays the basis for increased 
peaceful intercourse between the 
two nations. This great and chi- 
valrous people, divided from us by 
a narrow stream of water, is as 
much interested as ourselves in the 
maintenance of peace; and in the 
hysical diversities which nature 
co established between the soil, cli- 
mate, and characteristics of France 
and Britain, we should read the 
designs of a gracious Providence 
that we should become mutually 
helpful in providing for our neces- 
saries and comforts. England has 
mines, abundance of industrial 
energy, and cheap manufactures of 
all descriptions. France is rich in 
fertility, climate, artistic skill, and 
in taste and elegance. How exten- 
sive should the mercantile relations 
between two such countries, num- 
bering together nigh sixty millions 
of people, be! Withsuch remarkable 
differences in the productions and 
industrial capacities of the two 
countries, it would be impossible to 
find better opportunities for a most 
extensive trading. In proportion 
as the resources of France increase 
and the condition of the people 
improves, so they will require ar- 
ticles which may satisfy their wants 
and contribute to their comforts ; 
and in like manner, as we advance 
in civilization and wealth, we shall 
seek articles of finery, of taste, 
and of luxury. Hence indeed the 
benefit of international exchanges, 
A wise economical policy enables 
each country to cultivate to the best 
advantage those forms of indust 
which are indigenous to her soil 
and to her people, sure of ex- 
changing the surplus for articles 
which are more conveniently, more 
abundantly, and more cheaply pro- 
duced or manufactured in foreign 
countries, Yet the import and 
export trade with France does not 
exceed £20,000,000. Whilst to the 
United States of America we export 
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of British produce and manufacture 
£20,000,000 a year, or 188. per 
head, to France we export only 
£5,000,000, or 38. per head of the 
population. To what can we ascribe 
this want of commercial intercourse 
except to the suicidal legislation of 
both countries? And what have been 
the natural results of such scanty 
relations? Political rivalry, jealousy, 
mutual fear, and wars. Railways, 
steampackets, telegraphs may bring 
us closer and closer; the benefits 
of civilization may be extended to 
both nations alike; but so long as 
we have no familiar ties, no bonds 
of religion, and but slight bonds 
of interest, there is no security 
for a solid peace. Often have 
we sighed over the apparently lost 
lessons of the Great Industrial 
Exhibition of 1861, when France 
and England were supposed to be 
for evermore advancing hand in 
hand in the path of progress and 
prosperity, proud in their mutual 
confidence and respect. Often did 
we look for any glimpse of a new 
future which would dissipate those 
suspicions which ,have for years 
dragged us on to steps verging on 
actual war. Would that aspirations 
such as these could rest on some 
substantial grounds. We will not 
indulge in too much exultation at 
the new treaty of commerce, be- 
cause we know how soon political 
relations change, how easily a cloud 
in the political horizon alters all our 
views and prospects ; yet we cannot 
help echoing the hopes of M. Michel 
Chevalier, that the treaty in ques- 
tion may be a victory gained by the 
genius of progress, and that as Eng- 
land and France draw closer toge- 
ther for their mutual benefit, they 
may shake off the narrow-minded 
views, the prejudices; and the 
hatred which have unfortunately 
divided them. 

Before we enter into the pro- 
visions of the present treaty, it 
may be well to observe the course 
of our commercial relations with 
France. The first treaty concluded 
with that country in modern times 
is that of Utrecht, in March, 1713, 
by which perfect liberty of naviga- 
tion and commerce was established 
between the subjects of both king- 
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doms. The tariff of 1664, prohibit- 
ing the importation of goods com- 
ing from France, was thereby re- 
pealed, and Newfoundland was 
ceded to England. But the most im- 
portant treaty, and indeed the only 
one we have in force with France, is 
that of January, 1826, by which it 
was stipulated that French vessels 
coming from France into the ports 
of the United Kingdom, should not 
be subject to higher tonnage, har- 
bour and other dues, than those 
charged on British vessels; and 
that, vice versd, British vessels com- 
ing from the United Kingdom into 
France should not be subject to 
higher duties than those imposed 
on French vessels. Similar pro- 
visions of reciprocity were made 
as regards goods the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, and 
goods the produce of Europe ; and 
it was agreed that the vessels of 
no third power should be entitled 
to more favourable conditions than 
were mutually granted by the con- 
tracting parties. This treaty was 
afterwards extended so as to allow 
French vessels to sail to and from 
any of the British colonies, and 
British vessels to sail to and from 
French Colonies, and giving power 
to French and British vessels to 
export goods from British and 
French Colonies. 

The equality of rights and privi- 
leges secured by this treaty to the 
vessels and goods of both countries 
did not affect, of course, the national 
policy of either France or England; 
yet when in 1847 and 1849 we opened 
our ports, left ourmanufacturers and 
producers to an unlimited competi- 
tion, and repealed every restriction in 
our navigation laws, thus eras 
open to foreign vessels ourdirectan 
indirect trade, our colonial trade, 
and even our coasting trade, France 
participated in her full share of 
such benefits, but she never re- 
sponded to our repeated invitations 
to reciprocate with a similar policy. 
On the contrary, she persisted in a 
policy of prohibitions—she adhered 
to the old principles of protection 
—she excluded Son her markets 
our chief manufactures ; and at the 
very time she was reaping the fruits 
of a policy of freedom, which she 
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did not understand, her Parliament 
and her press were casting upon us 
the loudest invectives and the 
most wanton abuse. Of course 
we could afford to smile at such 
exhibitions, and could only hope 
that one day or other our neigh- 
bours would open their eyes to 
their own good, and acknowledge 
they were in the wrong. 

Such a day has at last come. 
The Emperor, alive to the best 
interests of France, emancipates 
himself from the thraldom of the 
producers and manufacturers, and 
enters boldly into a career of reform ; 
but what is our surprise on learning, 
that before anything is done, he 
must have something to conciliate 
the loudest opponents of the new 
commercial policy ; that that France 
which undertakes great wars for 
an idea, cannot introduce even the 
smallest instalment of freedom of 
trade without something in return. 
When the British Parliament in- 
augurated the great commercial 
reforms, which some argued would 
prove the ruin of the country, and 
which for their boldness and suc- 
cess have attracted the admiration 
of the world, she sought for no 
reciprocity. When our navigation 
laws were abolished, and even our 
coasting trade left unprotected, a 
clause was inserted giving power 
to Her Majesty to exclude from the 
privileges thus granted any nation 
which refused to open their ports 
to British shipping ; but who ever 
dreamt of putting such a clause in 
execution against any country? 
For nigh ten years has France, 
then, profited by our liberality, 
not only without making any con- 
cession whatever, but, if anything, 
adding to the load of her imposts 
on British trading; and now, be- 
cause she introduces certain changes 
which, cramped as they are, will 
increase her commerce and expand 
her resources far more than they 
will benefit any one else, she must, 
forsooth, ask us to alter the natural 
course of our finances, to set aside 
the promised reductions in the tea 
and sugar duties, and to admit her 
wine and her silk either free or at 
a nominal rate of duty. We will 
not object to the treaty, because 
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the measures thereby suggested are 
beneficial in themselves, and were 
demanded for our own advantage ; 
but we cannot help telling our go 
neighbours to learn to act inde- 
pendently ; and even if they must 
creep before they walk, to learn to 
make their first steps by themselves. 
We shall then have reason to ap- 
plaud their infantile achievements. 
But however this may be, let us 
look for a little at the provisions of 
this famous treaty, and consider 
what advantages it will render to 
both countries. As far as England 
is concerned, we are to set free 
from duty a large portion of ar- 
ticles of French produce and manu- 
factures, and to lower considerably 
the duties on wine and brandy. 
The value of our imports from 
France in 1858 was £13,000,000, and 
they consisted principally of grain, 
silk, wine, leather, eggs, spirits, and 
unrefined sugar, besides numerous 
other articles, such as hats or bon- 
nets of straw, watches, clocks, lace. 
If we examine the commercial 
statistics of France, we find that 
her trade with the United Kingdom 
and British possessions constituted 
about one-sixth of her entire trad- 
ing—that out of +£62,000,000 of 
exports in 1855, £10,000,000 were 
sent to the United Kingdom and 
colonies, and that of £86,000,000 
of import, £13,000,000 were from 
the United Kingdom and colonies ; 
but if we examine the table more 
closely the proportion becomes very 
different. Thus, while she exports 
at least £15,000,000 worth of silk 
goods, to the United Kingdom she 
sends only £1,000,000 worth. Of 
her exports of toys, mercery, but- 
tons, millinery, turnery, apparel, 
amounting together to upwards of 
£6,000,000, we literally receive no- 
thing. Of her woollen manufac- 
ture and Cashmere shawls, of which 
she exports nearly £9,000,000, we 
receive only £600,000, or the fif- 
teenth part, and so of the other 
woe: articles of Parisian and 
‘rench manufacture. France has 
therefore much to gain by the 
changes in our tariff. With a free 
market for her wine, brandy, and 
fancy goods, her manufacturers 
will look to Britain as a most im- 
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portant outlet for their industries, 
expecting, no doubt, that in certain 
things they may even beat our 
manufacturers in their own market, 
But we need not be frightened at the 
fearful competition that may ensue, 
for French manufactures consist 
principally of articles of luxury, 
such as din fine rather than coarse 
woollens, embroideries, laces, cam- 
brics, gold in all its variousshapes of 
trinkets and gilding, porcelain, &c, ; 
whilst the industries of the people of 
this country are principally directed 
to making comfortable clothing, 
or any article which diffuses sub- 
stantial comfort or the means of 
intellectual enjoyment among the 
great body of the people. Visit our 
hives of industry. Manchester will 
offer you millions of pieces of calico 
and printed goods, most of which 
are of the commonest and cheapest 
qualities and designs. Leeds has 
her flannels, Birmingham her but- 
tons and ironwares, and Sheffield 
her knives and forks. But if you 
visit the French capital of industry 
a very different sight awaits you. 
In everything appertaining to the 
comfortable and scientific branches 
of industry, the superiority of 
Britain in quality is great, in 
quantity boundless. In manufac- 
tures which form the delight of the 
opulent, and in such as contribute 
to selfish enjoyment, we are gene- 
rally inferior to the French. 

A favourable opportunity was 
afforded during the Great Exhi- 
bition in Paris to try the relative 
merits of the different produce and 
manufactures, and the Board of 
Trade urged our Chambers of Com- 
merce to send persons practically 
conversant with the various manu- 
factures, to inspect and _ report, 
and what did they say? The 
Leeds Chamber reported as to 
woollens as follows: ‘It is im- 

ossible to deny to the cloth of 

‘rance, Austria, Prussia, and Bel- 
gium great excellence of make and 
beauty of finish and colour, but in 
the majority of instances where 
superiority can be fairly claimed 
by them over the English goods it 
is in the fine class of fabrics—those 
suited only to a limited demand as 
to particular markets—rather than 
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in the common and more popular 
descriptions.’ The Belfast deputa- 
tion reported that France consumes 
250,000,000 yards of linen per an- 
num, and that the same fabrics 
could be produced in Ireland and 
Scotland at twenty per cent. less. 
As regards furniture and decora- 
tion Mr. Digby Wyatt was certainly 
struck with the fertility of design 
generally admirable, but now and 
then verging on the ridiculous, and 
the excellent manipulation of the 
French; but coat the working 
classes of France and Germany 
were described as before us in the 
higher branches of industrial art, 
in coal and iron, in machinery for 
the production of textile fabrics, 
and in the manufacture of tools for 
workshops, we stand unequalled, 
But what is France prepared todo 
for our manufacturers? A change 
from a prohibitory policy to ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent. from 
October rst, 1861, and of 25 per 
cent. from October rst, 1864. Are 
such reductions sufficient to enable 
our manufacturers to compete in 
the French markets with any chance 
of success? Wefearnot. A taxof 
30 per cent., with the additional ex- 
penses of carriage upon inferior arti- 
cles principally adapted to the great 
mass of the people, is a grievous 
impost, and cannot fail to be fatal 
to any great extension of the use 
of British goods in France. We 
must of course sympathize with 
our neighbours for their backward 
condition in economical reforms ; 
but when they come forward with a 
treaty professing to establish some- 
thing like freedom and reciprocity, 
we say distinctly the advantages 
offered are not to be compared with 
the advantages they have received 
already and are likely to receive. 
But why speak of reciprocity in 
the present treaty? If the first and 
second articles lay down as the basis 
of equality perfect freedom on the 
one hand and thirty per cent. duty 
on the other, the third article takes 
care that even this duty of thirty per 
cent. shall only apply to goods 1m- 
ported in British vessels in direct 
trade, without touching in the least 
the disabilities under which British 
vessels now labour in the indirect 
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trade with France, Itis well known 
that higher rates of duty are levied 
on goods imported into France 
in British vessels from any other 
country than Britain, than are 
levied on goods imported in French 
vessels or in vessels of the country 
whose produce the goods are. We 
have heard of a British merchant 
who, having a ship lying idle ina 
port of the United States of Ame- 
rica, ordered his correspondent 
to purchase for her a cargo of cotton 
with the double destination of 
Liverpool and Havre. The cotton 
was purchased, but what was his 
surprise to learn that because such 
cotton would pay a higher duty in 
Havre if loaded in a British vessel 
than if loaded in an American or 
French vessel, his correspondent 
thought it best not to employ his 
own vessel but to charter a French 
vessel. This was a case of real 
hardship, and we might have ex- 
pected that the new treaty of com- 
merce would have introduced at 
least reciprocity in the rights and 
privileges of navigation. The Board 
of Trade was quite alive to the 
question, and had only recently 
been urged by the shipowners to 
take up the case in earnest. It is 
quite true that French shipping 
takes very little of our indirect 
trade—only about 160,000 tons ; 
quite true also that British ship- 
ping, in spite of the unequal re- 
strictions, takes a good share of the 
indirect trade of France ; and that, 
whilst as much as 2,500,000 tons of 
British shipping are employed in 
the whole French trade, not more 
than 900,000 tons of French vessels 
are employed in the British trade, 
But these facts do not lessen the 
injustice of the exclusion and the 
want of a better reciprocity ; and 
when we think that there are 
always British vessels lying idle in 
every port of the world, it will be 
admitted that the navigation law 
of France acts most injuriously over 
our shipping interest, and that we 
have great reason to complain that 
the Treaty, instead of removing, 
expressly confirms the unjust ex- 
clusion. 

The clause , respecting the ex- 
portation of coal, which is a one- 
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sided one notwithstanding the 
sonorous phrase, ‘The two high 
contracting parties,’ has also been 
received wit. much jealousy and 
doubt. Viewing the question sim- 
ply in its economical aspect, we do 
not see any injury likely to arise 
from such an engagement. We 
have long since abandoned the 

licy of fastes export duties on 

ritish produce and manufactures, 
and we are not likely to go back to 
so objectionable a policy. As an 
article of British export, coal has of 
late acquired considerable impor- 
tance. ‘Whilst in 1841 we exported 
altogether 1,800,000 tons of coal, of 
which 450,000 tons were sent to 
France—in 1859, our exports of coal 
reached 7,000,000 tons, of which as 
much as 1,300,000 tons went to 
France. It is all-important, of 
course, for France to secure coals 
from this country, with her large 
steam navy, her extensive railways, 
and her increasing manufacturing 
industry. The entire production 
of coal in France does not exceed 
4,000,000 tons per annum, whilst 
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Great Britain produces as much as 
60,000,000 tons; and we will not 
grudge the export so long as we are 
at peace. But weshould expressly 
reserve to ourselves the right to alter 
our policy should the relations be- 
tween the two countries become 
once more unsettled. 

Other clauses of the treaty, and 
other points in the Budget, might 
command our attention. It is impos- 
sible to deny that, with all its merits, 
the financial measure before us 
suggests questions of great difficulty 
and leaves them opento much objec- 
tion ; and we cannot help thinking 
that it might have been better 
had the Budget been somewhat less 
comprehensive and complex. But 
we wish it all success; and we do 
hope that, however much it may 
be amended, and whatever provision 
may be removed or added, the great 
principle of the measure may be 
allowed to pass in a triumphant 


manner, and that nothing may occur 
to thwart the full realization of a 
Budget which, as a whole, we consi- 
der to beliberal, wise, and beneficial. 
Lxone LEVI, 


A GOODNIGHT. 


“ 


———— yhvkepov nai ¢yépoipoy Umvoy.” 


LEEP sound, dear love! Though the winds be high, 
And the dark clouds drift through the troubled sky ; 
Though the rising waters foam and roar, 
And mournfully howl round the tortured shore; 
Ill sounds from thy slumbers be far away, 
And soft be thy dreams as a summer's day. 


Sleep sound! Though the world be weary with fears, 
And eyes that love thee be sad with tears, 

Yet never a sorrow break thy rest, 

And never a pang shoot through thy breast ; 

No shadow pass o’er thy closéd eyes, 

But their visions be visions of Paradise. 


Sleep sound, sweet love! Till the morning's light 
Lead up a new day with its fresh delight ; 

Till the welcome sun, as it mounts above, 

Recal thee to duty and peace and love, 

Toa calm existence, untouched by strife, 


And the quiet round of a holy life! 


C. A. L. 





